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The Sect of ** the As^eassins',' 3 

tioniog belief existed in the minds of all without exception. We 
shall see that it was quite the contra^ ill the course ©f the^ present 
paper; but even the few who had parted from all beliefs, felt 
that they could only attain the co-operation of the many by, 
simulating a faith which they 4iad ceai^ to feel. 

• It was not until the third Caliph Othman had been murder¬ 
ed, that the followers of the Prophet paused in their course of con¬ 
quest to turn their swords against each ottier,i, Othman was suc¬ 
ceeded by Ali, the cousin and scn-in-law of the Prophet, and 
known as the “ ever victorious lion of God.” This was the 
^ginning of troubles. Ali was accused of having instigated the 
murder of his predecessor. Othinan’s bloody shirt was conveyed to 
Syria and disjjayed in the principal mosque of Damascus to incite 
the %rian army to revenge his death.' “ Fifty thousand men,” said 
the messenger who communicated these tidings to Ali at Medina, 
“ are assembled abou^he robes of Othman, whose cheeks and beards 
have never been dry from tears, and whose eyes have never ceased 
from weeping blood since the hour of that princess atrocious mur¬ 
der. They have drawri their swords with a solemn pledge never 
to return them to the scabbard, nor cease from mourning, 
until they have extirpated all concerned in that detested 
transaction. This sentiment they have left as a solemn be¬ 
quest to their descendants; and the earliest principle that mothers 
instil into the minds of their infant offspring is, to revenge 
the blood of Othman to the last extremity.” Simultaneously with 
this movement in Syria, Telha and Zobeir—two of the most renown¬ 
ed warriors Sjjnong the Aralw?—and Ayesha, the favourite wife of the 
Prophfet, repaired to Bussora, and raised the standard of rebellion 
‘ against the authority of Ali. But Ali, though deficient*in politi¬ 
cal ability, and wanting apparently in the tact requisite to con¬ 
ciliate rival and turbulent factions, was an unrivalled soldier on. 
the field' of battle. He placed himself at *the head of thir^ 

^ thousand men, and advanced in the direction of Bussora. Iq 
the terrible "Battle of the Camel ” seventeen thousand Arabs 
are aaid to have fallen ; I'elba and Zobeir w^e^ both killed, .and 
A^hsha became a prisoner in the power of Ali lie treated her 
With^ ptmbst forbearance and tourtesy caused her to be 
,e8cori^:;td''Mecca.sjgaal ylctor^' made';A|i'„ thh Ini^isputei 
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the career qf Ali was \)roi|ght to a close by the dagger of an 
ashassiu, and Moawiah became the undisputed Caliph. Forthwith, 
in all the mosques throughout the i eg ions of Islam, the uainos 
®of Ah and of all his ^family w^ere legulaily cursed upon all 
occasions of public wor^ip. His death was followed, nine yeais 
after, by that of his eldest,son, Hasan, poisoned by his own wife, 
at the instigation, it is said, of Moawiah ; and after a lapse of 
two years, his sijconif son, Hoosein, crowned the misfortunes of 
Ills family by his bloody death on the plain of Kerbclah, on the 
tenth day of the month Mohurrum, A H Cl. 

I'he gicat schism was now complete. The blood of the 
maityrs, as it always must, had become the sced.of a new Cliuich, 
“ The muideicd Hoo.seiu ** became thenceforth a' watchwcCid of 
vengeance which again and again deluged with blood the em- 
piie of the Caliphs, and ultimately biougfit it to luin. Yezid, 
the sou of Moawiah, was the icigning Caliph at the time of the 
murder. Tiiat event was the signal for rebellious outhieaks in all 
parts of his dominions. The people of Medina were the fust to 
revolt. Gathering together in the mosque round about the pulpit, 
one of them said,—“ I lay aside Yczid, as I lay aside this turban,” 
thiowing, with these words, his turban upon the ground. Another 
said,—“ I put away Yezid as I put away this shoe.” And so on, 
until the whole floor was covered with cloaks, turbans, and shoes. 
The Caliph’s lieutenant was driven out of the city, with the whole 
family of Onimeyah with their relations and dependants. Mecca 
followed the example and dcclaied Abdallah, the sou of Zobeir, 
the true Caliph ; he for his part affirmed his icadiuess to mveugo 
the bloo4 of the martyr Hoosein. Yezid, howQiver, lost no time m 
marching a force across the desert to Medina. The place was car- 
rial by storm, and given up to plunder for the space of three days. 
'J'liose that had escaped the sword were compelled to swear them¬ 
selves the slaves and vassals of Yezid. The aithodox army then 
matched to Mecca, but liefore the town surrendered, the Caliph 
died. The Muhammadan divines declared that God had cut him 
off ih the flower of his age fur tire abominable outraps committed 
in the burying of the ^jProphot. They quoted a saying of 
Htihammad : Whoever injuretn Medina shall ipelt away even as 
saU meketh in the water/*^ , 

the death of Yezid came too late to avail anything in 
kniGgating the bitter hatted which divided the followers of Ali 
from the rest 6f Islam. A difference—merely political in its 
^<^f^gin>^iudhring and persecution speedily converted bte^a tenet 
hf falthf dearek than life. Two Caliphs—Merwan and Abdal 
Matck*^^igi»cd in 0ama$cns, in succession to Yezid ; and ^still 
and J^ussora^ Mecca and Medina, remained the thedtre 
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of bloody battles and bloodier reprisals^ Cufali wa| the centre of 
tins fanatical fury. It was in obedience to an invitation from 
this city that the-martyr Hoosein had left his asylum at Mecca, 
and started on that journey^ which t^minated on the blood-* 
stained plain of Kerbelah. The iuhahirauts had remained passive, 
while that tragedy was being enacted ; and the memory of their 
culpable inaction preyed upon their souls like the worm that dieth 
not. Three years after his death (A.il. 64., A.D. 683) they 
came to the resolution that there was no way in which to atone 
^or their crime but by avenging his death. Solyinau, the son of 
Sorad—a loading follower of Ali—was placed at the head of the 
movement. The,“ penitents,” as they termed themselves, appointed 

plSce of ass(^nhly close to the city. Thence they despatched 
•two horsemen to ride through the streets of Cufah and around 
the principal mosque, shouting, “ Vengeance for Hoosein 1 ” The 
indaminabie people eagerly responded, and six thousand devoted 
men were soon collected, sworn to couiiuor or die in the cause. 
Their first stop was to* march to the plain of Kerbelah There 
they spent a day and night around the Martyr’s tomb, bewailing 
their sins, and praying for forgiveness. Ono who was present 
swore that he never saw such crowding and pressing even round 
the black stone of the Kaaba. When at length Solyman gave the 
order to march, not a man would move till he had first stood over 
Hoosein’s tomb and asked for pardon. They plunged boldly into 
|he vast waste, scored by deep ravines, and traversed by fierce 
hurricanes of wind, which stretches right up to the gardens of 
»Damascua *But fatigue, hunger, and thirst arc more potent ene¬ 
mies than a nakpd sword. Solyman soon found his iqeu falling 
away from him. Tlie army of Merwan, twenty thousand strong, 
barred his onward passage. The “penitents" were given the 
alternative to yield or die. They chose the latter, declaring that 
they should uever«gaia be so fit to leave t]io world as at this 
moment. The struggle was long and obstinate ; but the might of 
numbers prevailed and the avengers of Hoosein perished to a 
man. 

Another champion was not waiting. A1 Moktar seized the 
banner which h^ fallen from the grasp of Solyman. Be was 
a man of^oonsummate daring and ability, and absolutely pitibss. 
He defeated army after army that was sent against him, and^the 
Oriental historians, with Oriental exaggeration let tts hone, assert 
that, exclusive of those slain in battle, fifty thousand of the 
enemiea ef Aii were the victims of his savage and unremitting 
zeal. In this bloody strife ouarter was neither asked nor given, 
Tezid, a general of A1 Moktar, had defeated au army of Uib 
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wns chained to his littor by a violent and fatal disorder. Speechless 
and in the agcmies of deat4i, he bad just strength sufficient to 
signify the order for death, by drawing bis hand across his throat. 
^Vengeance at last overtook Moktai in A H. 67. His troops were 
defeated in a pitched batt!|j in front of Cufah. With six thousand 
men he escaped into his palace within the city. The palace was 
surrounded, and his followeriS destitute of food. A1 Moktar proposed 
that they should sally ferth, and either cut their way through the 
enemy or perish with ihcir swords in their hands. But his dis¬ 
heartened soldiers shrank from this desperate alternative Only 
nineteen of his most attached friends declared their readiness to 
follow him A1 Moktar took leave of his army with the assurance 
that, afeer his death, they need not hope for mercy*} then he anjl his^ 
companions wrapping themselves in their winding sheets rushed 
forth on the beleaguering army, and fell fighting to the last. The 
rest of his followers at once surrendered. They were paraded hand¬ 
cuffed in the maiket place of Cufah, and there slaughtered to a roan. 
Thus, year after year in the vast expanse of country which lies 
between Damascus, Medina, Mecca, Cufah, ahd Bussorah a religious 
war raged unceasingly, with ever increasing ferocity, and apparently 
without any prospect of termination At lost a man appeared 
upon the scene, whose cruelty struck terror and astonishment in 
the hearts of even that cruel age. This was the infamous Hijjaj. 
The wild legend regarding his infancy tells more than any words 
we could use of the character he left behind him. “ The child/* 
Ibn Khallikan informs us, “ refused the breast of his mother and 
every other person, so that they were at a loss what to do, till, as 
it is said, Satan appeared to them in the form of Af Harith Ibn 
Elalda^ aftd asked them what was the matter; *they told him the 
circumstance, and he said, ** Kill a black kid and ^ve its blood to 
the child to drink } the next day do the same thing; the third 
dny slay a black he-^goat and give the blood to be drunk by the 
child, then kill a snake and make the child swallbw the blood, and 
daub his face with some of it; if you do this, the child will take 
the breast on the fourth day.’* They followed these directions, 
and the effect of this first nourishment was such that he could not 
refrain from shedding blood* ^ He even said pf himself that his 
fiteatest enjoyment was to shed blood and commit actions which no 

a could. This was the Htting instrument selected by the 

4bdsl Malek to statnp out seoitiou in his dominions We 
lOi mtlow Ms ol>eratlons in detail. SuSoo it to say he 

S icMfod jl^nguinmy battles in the open fields and still more 
uMnaqr massacres after the %ht8 were over, at length stunned 
.the land bin a temporary peace. When Aboal Malek died 
iLD. 709), some years had elapsed since any li^l 
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Caliph had oponly taken the field against him, Buf the followers 
of All had ouly given way for a time to recover their btreugth for 
new efforts. , 

Southward of Cufah and BiflsKorah, mit separated from those 
cities, and from the cultivated parts of Central Arabia, by the 
trackless waste of the Bed Desert, the province of Hasa stretches 
along the black and sluggish waters of flie Persian Gulf. Into 
this province the shattered wrecks of the Aliites retreated. With 
the sea on one side and the desert on the other they might 
^efy even the deep hate of Hijjaj. That Red Desert, Mr, Palgrave 
tells us, is the terror even of the wandering Bedouin. So light 
are the sands, he'says, so capricious the breezes which traverse its 
surface, that no trace of prece<ling travellers remain to those who 
follow ; while intense heat and glaring light reflected on all sides 
combine with drouglit and weaiiness to confuse and bewilder the 
adventurer, till ho loses his compass, and wanders up and down at 
random amid a vast solitude, soon to become his grave. Beyond this 
unblest land lises a low range of hills ; and on the further side of 
these lies the province of Hasa, thickly studded with oases, and 
green with groves of trees. The people of this part of Arabia had 
never taken but the most suporfleial varnish of Islamism, and 
they divested themselves of even that as soon as an opportunity 
was granted to them. Hence, whoever had fought against the 
religion of the Prophet was sure of a welcome here. The fol- 
fowers of Moseilama the Liar, the Separatists who had broken away 
from All, th^ Fire>worshippers from Persia, dwelt hero in amicabio 
intercourse. The followers of Ali now brought an additional 
religion with them, but diverse as were these forms of ikith, they 
were knit together by a common hatred of the orthodox Moslem, 
And in the intermingling of them all we can trace the origiij^of 
those wild and n^stioal superstitions which were subsequently 
engrafted upon the narrow and stern monoth^m'of the Koran. 

Hither then the Shias retired to brood upon their defeats and 
tbeir wrongs. To the unsympathising mind, nothing can .well 
appear more insensate and unintelli|^ible than the profound hatred 
which divides the 3hia from the ^ounee. The one rejects tho 
legality of the ffrit three Caliphs; the o|her acknowledges 
It That* is alh But we know from the history of oar own 
land, how the reoolleotions of Bdgehill, Haniton Moor, Ifaseby, 

' and the scaffold in front of WhitehaU transformed for one«half 
of the^Kgglish people, the ohstiMate and treacherous Charles I., 
into ** a Blunted martyr ** in whose cause it was a hlessedL thing to 
die. We know hO# some of the noblest men then in 
O^oud, Derby, Montrose, were so pc^sessed by tliis imagination 
tlkt tbTey counted their Hves as nothing in compaiisbn with their i 
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duty to him. Tlie Cavaliers of England, even the wildest and 
most reckless*of them, honestly believed that they were fighting 
for a divine principle, and not merely for Charles I. or Charles II. 
The Republican notion* that a ^leoplo had the light to regulate 
their Government as thej^ thought best, appeared to them a mani¬ 
fest opposition to the will <jf God. He would not have peimitted 
kings to exi%t at all, unless kings were essential to peace and order. 
The defeat and execution of Chailcs I, so far from eradicating 
this belief, had the effect only of stamping it even more inefface- 
ably in their minds The avengers of Hoosein appear to hav^ 
passed through a very similar mental process. A mere ditferenco 
of opinion, as we have already said, was gradually transmuted 
into a vital article of faith. ^ * ' 

Originally there seems to have been no dispute between the 
two sections of Islam, but that the sphitual leader of the 
Moslemin must bo elected by a popular vote. But as cala¬ 
mity and misfortune thickened aiound the cause of Ali, as 
he and his sons descended one after another into an untime¬ 
ly grave, his followers discarded this election by universal suf¬ 
frage as something heretical and profane The dangers of the 
battle field, the pains of persecution, clothed with a more than 
earthly splendour the objects for whom they were endured. It 
seemed impossible that so much zeal, so much courage, such a vast 
extent of miseiy could have no higher originating cause than a 
simple question of election. Tradition was not slack to invest AU 
and his sons with a gorgeous halo of supernatural attributes. In 
the contemplation of these attributes, in the recoguitien of a divino 
right to command inherent in the family of Ali» the Shia found 
a consolation in the midst of disaster and death. And thus 
was gradually educed the fundamental tenet of his sect— 
th#ir devotion to the Imam or spiritual head of the Faith. 
It was incredible,, they affirmed, that the supreme authority, both 
in spiritual and temporal affairs, should have been left to 
the chances of an election by vulgar and ignorant people. 
The* Prophet could not have neglected to decide so weigiity 
a matter himself; from tliim it was a short step to the convic¬ 
tion that he could have decided it iu one way only j that 
he,actually did decide it in that way; and that the post«of Imam 
, hebn^ed and could helong only to Ali and his family. Devotion 
tShe lawful Imami whether visibly at the head of Islam or not, 
hedame by this pT&sess the fitst and last duty of the true Moslem. 
%% pra$ hdld to constitute the whole of religion, and all the positive 
^llpreofiptdof the Klotan were declared to be allegorical statements of 
one doctrine. The injunction to pray was declared to be qnly 
lUode of symbolising that entire devotion which was duetto §ie 
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Art. I.—the sect OF "THE ASSASSINS.” 

T he state of sotiety in Arabin, previous to the time of Muham¬ 
mad, was very similar to that which exists in Afghanistan 
at the present day. There was no Arab nation, but avast number 
of* tribes, some stationary, some nomadic, scattered over the 
peninsula, engaged in endless feuds among themselves. The 
names of certain kingdoms—Hira, Yemen, Ghassan—figure in the 
ante-Islaraic period ; but a close examination of them shows 
that they were little more than names given to an agglomera¬ 
tion of tribes, the relations of which changed and shifted like 
the sands of their own deserts when the wind passes over 
.them. The fervent convictions and profound political ability 
of the Prophet, imposed upon these restless atoms the 
uniting influence of a common faith and a common allegiance. 
But the period af one man’s life was too brief to •allow the 
precepts of Islam to take firm root in the mind of the Arab, 
or to secure permanently the submission of his changeful 
and impetuous nature. The Arab, we learn from Mr. Gifford 
Palgrave/is a believing creature rather th An .a religious one. Ho 
has a profound sense of the Possibilities which may lie hidden 
in the depths, of the infinite Unknown. He gives an.easy 
credehfeb to any message which purport tp cotoe from thet 

PAnpe there \ wa# to him pptMh^ especially 
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of all recognised the God-given authority of the Prophet, who 
had granted him an asylum when foiced to fly from the persecu¬ 
tion and idolatry of Mecca, asseited 4hoir exclusive light to elect 
a Successor on his death. At the same time they expressed their 
willingness to concede the same piivilege to the men of Mecca if 
they pleased. “ Let each of the two great cities of Islam,” they 
said, “ have its own spirilual leader.” It is needless to say that, 
had this huggestion been adopted, the banners of Islam would never 
have penetiated beyond the limits of the llejaz. Mecca 
and Medina would have preyed upon each other, to ^ 
the ultimate cictiuction of the new faith altogether. But the 
danger was warded off. Three Caliphs were successively, ac-, 
knowledged by the whole woild of Islam. The lival Piophets 
fell before the fierce valour of Kaled. The recollections of domes¬ 
tic feuds were quenched for a time in the biiglit hopes of plunder¬ 
ing a woild. A united Aiabia—if not a united Islam—pouicd 
across the noithein sandy waste to the Qouquest of Syria aud 
Palestine. A few siegos, a few fierce battles, aud these rich pro¬ 
vinces were torn away for ever fiom the dominions of the Byzau- 
tmo Empeior. The ancient Sassanian dynasty was ciushed on 
the field of Kadcsia, aud Persia added to the dominions of the 
Caliph. In less th«m thice years the Arabs weio masters of Egypt. 
But the Arab impulse to divide, to split up into a number of fiag- 
inents, was only hold for a while in subjection by the stronger desire 
for women and for plunder. The moment the tide of conquest 
was stayed it loassorted itself with all its pristine .vigour; but 
with thisrfhfleienco. Had the Arab confederacy dissolved at the 
time of tlie Prophet’s death, the recollection too of Islam would 
^eedily have lieen oflaced by the attractions of the old religions* 
But the new faith had now been tried in a furnace seven times 
heated, and proved^ to be a weapon of surpassing temper and 
sharpness. It had not only shown itself stronger than every 
indigenous system of belief, but even after the death of its pro- 
tnurgator, it had gone forth north, south, oast, and west, and every 
ioe tlie Arab enopuntered, had gone down before the battle cry of 
God and His ^Prophet,*' This was just the demonstration calcu¬ 
lated to** oenvinee the censcienoe of a people who glossed no 
airtlitratiou but that of fotee^whose Ood was an irresisfilde foice, 
sitnpty lisuing deems to men. Hence the Ambs, he a people, 

^ aftei^wfids let their hold on the fundamental tenet of 
ihlann Ai^d all their reb’glous wars, there is never fg^^uestion 
. |0 suhefithte some other oonmsion for that of the one God which 
had meiired from the Prophet It is the true faith-^the 
•feel veritable Islam*—implied in that confession which each party 
jlptef to QStahtish^ cost what it may. Hot that the same uuqlEics- 
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Imam as tbc Head of Islam. Fasting became the symbol of that 
silence and secrecy which it behoved tlm Faithful t& keep regard¬ 
ing their faith in the presence of strangers and persecutors The 
prohibition of fornication was refined away into a warning^ 
.forbidding men to swerve, eveR in thoiKghi, from a complete and 
absolute submission to the Imam, or .his temporary representative 
on earth. Thus even the small amount of human love and human 
sympathy which Muhammad had allowed to his God was success¬ 
fully got rid of, and the follower of Ali remained confronted by a 
^ dark and inscrutable Fate. Fatalism is laid down, in so many words, 
again and again in the Koran. But the Prophet was better 
than his system^ His mind could not rest satisfied with a con- 
•ceptton of Gg^ which declared simply that he brought men to 
.heaven or plunged them into hell quite independently of moral 
considerations. Ho, addresses Him as the Merciful and Com¬ 
passionate. He was a profound believer in the efficacy of prayer, 
of alms, of fasting. • The government of the world ho declared 
to bo a moral govesnment, with no greater outrage upon the 
reason and conscience of mankind than is inflicted by Calvinism 
or the Westminster Confession of Faith But all these softening 
traits, under the manipulation of the Shia, ceased to have any 
reference to the Deity at all. They were held only to apply to the 
Imam ; and the Deity was converted into a horrible Moloch who 
“ burns one individual through all eternity amid red hot chains 
,and seas of molten fire, and seats another in the plenary enjoynacut 
of an everlasting brothel between forty celestial concubines 
just and equally for his own good pleasure, and because he wills 
it." From this doqtrine sprung as a matter of necessity that of the 
indiflerence of human actions, with all the horrid crifclties and 
sensual abominations which follow in its wake, and which have 
given the Shia an infamous notoriety in the annals of the East, 
But the Arab, as we have aleady quoted, is a believing rather 
than a religious animal. The old Sabceanisrft of Uasa and Oman, 
the Dualism of the Persian Fireworshlj^per, the tenets of the 
sect of Moseilama, the witchcraft and magic imported from Africa, 
even some vague conception of the Incarnation, had entered into 
Hasa to mingle wi^ the naked monotheism of the Muhammadan* 
The Arq|» accepted them all. Beyond the flaming waljs of^ the 
lTnivea?se» outside of the reach of human ken, who could tell what 
things the insomtablo Fate he worshipped, migkt not have prepared 
for the children men 1 A swarm of wild beliefs and portent 
tous imaginings, assumed gradually some semblances of a system* 
and from Hasa as a centre “rayed out** oonfusion,.disordor, 
and perfflexity into the regions of orthodox Islam. Secret societies 

sprang up in all parts of Asia with a regular organisation of dafr or 
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missionaries to win adherents to the family of AH, and to some one 
or other modification of tli© tenets hold by his followers. Mooro^s 
** Veiled Prophet of Khorassan ” was one of these emissaries of dis¬ 
order. Babek, who taught the indifference of human actions aud 
Exhibited it in acts of brii^al lust md inhuman cruelty during the 
reigns of the Caliphs Mansour and Mutassem, was another. Both 
these insurrections were productive of an infinitude of human 
suffering, but the powet of the Caliphs was still too strong and 
closely knit together to be seriously endangered by them. Not 
so with the terrible outbreak of the Kannathians in the fourth 
century of the Hijrah. The vast dominions of the Caliphs had' 
then begun to crumble away, and break up from within with the 
rapidity which belongs to Oriental politics ; and tlie Karmathians 
shook to the very centre the already weakened fabric. 

The foundation stone of the Muhammadan Polity was the 
absolute combination of the supreme spiritual aud temporal power 
in a single functionary. Every thing that proceeded from tho 
mouth of the Prophet had been declared by him to be a divine 
communication transmitted through thd Archangel Gabriel. 
Is his favourite wife Ayesha suspected of adultery ^ The angel 
Gabriel appears with a communication which not only restores her 
good name, but announces the exact punishment to be inflicted upon 
those who dared to think otherwise. Is the Prophet smitten with an 
illicit admiration for the wife of his adopted sou ? The complaisant 
Gabriel again appears upon the scene, absolving the Prophet 
from the morality which enchained smaller folk. There was 
nothing too small or too trivial not to become a subjecj^ of divine 
communication. And hence the Koran is not only an account of the 
relations between man and his Creator, but a* code of laws to 
regulate marriage, divorce, concubinage, inheritance, and all the 
other thousand and one matters which the Governor of an Arab 
tribe woTild be called upon to decide; and every such law was stamp¬ 
ed with the seat of a divine authority, which rendered it incapable 
of change or modification. To these in after days were added 
**the Traditions," which in sacredness and authority were raised 
to a ‘levol with the precepts laid down in the Koran. In a 
word, the Muhammadan theorf was, that, before the death of the 
3?rophet, a complete guide to conduct in all the concerns of life 
had been laid down for men by God himself. There Kfaa only 
Sieed|d a »hgle functionary to see it caniod into The Caliph 
wao that mnetionary. He was the Vicar or JUeutonant of 
The Chumh of Home has always aspired to such a posi- 
tipn ^ but tlit#e is this broad difiference between her pretej&sions 
Imd the position of the Caliphs. Tho Church of Rome is herself 
'In possession of a Spirit of knowledge and light which gives her 
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(so to speakj a co-ordinate powjer of jurisdiction with the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament. Tins has, hitherto, been the 
secret of her power. She has been able to adapt her teaching to 
the changing necessities of the age; and incorporate into the 
Church every new manifestation of spiritual life which had succeed¬ 
ed in rooting itself in the conviction^ of men. Such a belief was 
altogether contrary to the Muhammadatr faith. The Caliph was 
simply the executor of a law which he could not change or modify; 
although as the Vicegerent of God he was also the source whence all 
authority proceeded, whether temporal or spiritual, and as such 
entitled to unquestioning obedience. In a word, the government 
of the Caliph was a highly centralised despotism which fastened with 
•an iron grasp alike on the actions of men and on their inner lives. 
, Progress either in thought or in political freedom became impossi¬ 
ble, because change at all was tantamount to rebellion against 
the written decrees of God. Nothing was permitted to be sown ; and 
every seed of a higher life which chance might have wafted thither, 
had to be destroyed .the moment it took root. The sweet and 
purifying charities of domestic life could have no place in a 
society where lust was stamped with the divine approval, and its 
unlimited gratification declared to be the highest reward the Creator 
could bestow upon the creature He had made. Intellectual power, 
possessing no legitimate sphere of activity, was driven perforce into 
a perverted and useless mysticism. Beligion petrified into a formal 
^round of rites and ceremonies, which afeted the inner life of the 
worshipper as much or as little as the praying machine of the Bud¬ 
dhist. In •the reign of Mamoun a desperate effort was made to 
relieve the world gf this horrible incubus of a dead jrevelation, 
and give some freedom to the intellect and reason. A party 
which numbered the Caliph himself among its adherents denied 
that the Koran was the uncreated eternal word of God. They 
declared it to be the word of the Prophet only, and as such liable 
to correction and modification. But the Attempt failed, and the 
Faith of Islam has remained ever since ''stiff as a dOEid man’s 


hand” A fearfuHer curse was never bedueathed to humanity. 
Peo^le^ of driines of 4n^ it i$ im- 

to',:lb1hk;’:'bfvl'thei»; without ■ bitterest, .sorrow' <and\ 
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more powerful for evil. And yet there are men, with the spectacle 
of Persia, Arabia, and Cental Asia before them, with the know¬ 


ledge that the utter corruption of society in all these countries is 
directly traceable to the effects of the Muhammadan religion, 
who would have us believe it sound"policy to expend the imperial 
revenues in the systematic dissemination of this poison aihong our 
fellow-subjects in this country. This, however, is a digression. 

The rule of the Calfphs was a highly centralised despotism-— 
a despotism such as a European can with difficulty conceive of. 
The West, it is true, has suffered grievously from “ the right 
divine of kings to govern wrong,but with the worst tyrannies 
there has never ceased to co-exist tlie idea of duties on the part 
of rulers towards those they ruled. This has been acknowledged , 
by the tyrant, not less than his subjects, even when be was acting 
in opposition to it. But in the atmosphere of Islam such a con¬ 
ception could not live. The absolute omnipotence of God crushed 
all else. There could be no moral relations between a Caliph and 
his people, when both were subject to one ^ fixed and unalterable 
law ; and hence that almost superhuman selfishness, that astound¬ 


ing indifference to human suffering which are the especial charac¬ 
teristics of the Muhammadan potentate. The governors of the vari¬ 
ous provinces, were clothed with powers as broad and sweeping 
as those of the Caliph himself; but their tenure of place 
depended on his sole will and pleasure. Any dereliction from the 
right path brought with it—at least while the central source of 
authority was still strong and full of energy—a prompt and often 
feai-ful retribution. The plan generally seems to have been to 
depose him at once and despatch his bitterest enemy to take his 
place, whole first act would be to destroy a posable rival. There 
was no regular mode of execution. Beheading, indeed, was the 
most common ; but Caliphs and Governors alike never seemed 
to have hesitated to glut their revenge by devisijag crael and pro¬ 
longed tortures. Oriental history abounds with stories of terrific 
deaths, indicted for no other reason than to torture an enemy ; and 
these impress the mder with all the more hoiTor, bemuse they are 
told witheut anv: expressions of wonder or reproa^, ’The acts were 
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became virtually independent—the Caliph preferring a nominal sub¬ 
mission to a struggle which might end ia his own ccftnpletc defeat. 
U1 Mamoun, the greatest of the Caliphs, was also the first who 
was compelled to make one of these concessions. He granted the^ 
province of Khorassan in perpetuity to his General Taher. It was 
like the letting out of waters. The Soffarides drove out the family 
of Taher ; the Samanides supplanted the Soffarides ; the Ghazni- 
vides, these ; and so the kaleidoscope of Eastern History changes 
and shifts in endless unrest, as " as in dry Sahara, when the winds 
waken and lift and winnow the immensity of sand I The air itself 
%8 (travellers say) a dim sand air; and dim looming through it, 
the wonderfullest colonnades of sand pillars rush whirling from 
iliis •side and* from that, like so many spinning dervishes of 
ja hundred feet stature; and dance their huge desert-waltz 
there.’** A true a^d terrible picture of Oriental*history. What 
happened to the mute and suffering people while these mad 
spinning dervishes of conquerors danced their huge desert waltz over 
unburied corpses and, ruined cities, is terrible to imagine. Occa¬ 
sionally a flash of light reveals them to us perishing by thousands 
of famine, or ground to the earth under some inhuman oppressor. 
But any one can perceive foi||||iimsclf that all faith in a righteous 
God, or any divinely appointe^rder of the Universe, must have 
given way under the weight of these accumulated sufferings. 
It is by the contemplation of these that we penetrate to tho 
meaning of Orientalism in all its diverse manifestations—of 
ISufism, which strove to seek for consolation by complete 
abstraction ^rom a world racked and tormented as a prey by 
all tho powers of Vvil—of Eastern Poetry which finds its 
fount of inspiratfon, its type of human joys, in the* transient 
beauty of spring, or tlie fleeting splendour of a full-blown rose; 
and, lastly, of those wild and desperate efforts to utterly destroy the 
foundations of all order, to set men free from the tyranny of all 
moral law$ and all religious creeds, of which 4;he Karmathian insur¬ 
rection was the first, and the sect of the “ Assassins *’ the last and 
most terrible result Accepting the fundamental tenets of Isliam—* 
the omnipotence of Gnd and the fixedness of Pate—the ruthless 
logic pf the EarmntMan declared tl^l prayer^ alms, pilgrimages, 
^ere all eqniKly and u^less-^nare^ to exalt a certain 

expense pf.^hil'yast *A society 

er^ted mbstibe'.elilmted roet and 

brancii l^fote pnen ebtaip tb^; modicum, 
was<'toj>^saatohed'fleeting 
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The disintegratiug process to which wo have referred Wtis 
advancing with foaiful sK^iftness, but tlie Caliph was still a 
potentate of considerable power, when the Karmathians broke out 
,!iito revolt. Mutaincd was the name of the reigning Sovereign. 
The disorders they at first excited ^^ere not considerable ; but they 
continually increased in strength, and with every accession of 
strength their blows fell heavier upon the totU'ring fabric of ortho¬ 
doxy. In the course of* six years they had laid waste with fire and 
sword the provinces of Irak, Syria, and Mesopotamia ; they had 
stormed the cities of Baalbcc and Salenico, and massacred tho 
citizens. Tho armies of the Caliphs were defeated again and again. 
The caravans proceeding to the Holy City wore ^ repeatedly plun¬ 
dered, and the pilgrims murdered in cold blood.' All tho coautry 
which lay between Bagdad and Mecca became a scene of smok¬ 
ing ruins, weeping, and bloodshed ; the leader? of the Karmathians 
became powerful princes. In tho province of Hasa, shut in on 
every side by the burning sands of the Rod Desert, they ruled 
secure from invasion. The remains of their magnificent palace is 
still to be seen on the shores of the Persian Gulf, and was visited 
by Mr. Gifford Paigiave. It was in A.H. 317 that these ruthless 
sectaries committed their most miroadful outrage—an outrage 
which filled Islam with an indescribable horror, and an intensity 
of hatied which led ultimately to the suppression of the Kar¬ 
mathians. 

Mecca is a long, narrow, unremarkable city, standing in a waste 
and desolate valley, and encircled by waste and desolate hills, where 
not a vestige of grass or green herb, and hardly a ‘eiuglo tree, 
relievos the intolerable glare of the sand. Above it, tho liot Arabian 
sun pours ^down its fiercest heat; which is reflected back from the 
bare rocky hills in almost greater intensity. By situation, tho holy 
city of Islam would never have been, at best, more than a watering 
station for the weary caravan in its passage i^crosi the desert. 
An accident, one rniglft say, has changed its destiny. It possessed 
the world-famous black stone which, through immemorial ages, had 
been an object of wornhip to the tribes of Arabia. No reader 
needs to be informed how Hie Prophet, desperate of uprooting 
this deep-rooted superstitioh trom the minds of his^oountrymon, 
was fain jo compromise with it—how he interwove the wrorship of 
the black stone with that of the One God; adopted into his owu 
system the complicated ceremonial which expressed that worship, 
and thewby converted, for all the regions of Islam, the barren 
valley of Mecca into a spot as sacred as the city of Jerua%l%m~-<so 
deep and po enduring is the power of religious associations. At 
the time of which wo are writing, the pilgrimage of Mecca 
waa still conducted with something of its first fervour and splou- 

\ 
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dour. The number of the devout was enormous. From the 
furthest confines of Khorassan, from Daimascus, Egy|)t, and Africa, 
they flocked, secure in the protection afforded by the sacred 
mouths, in a world peopled by the worshippers of the One God.» 
The Caravan had arrived saftly at Mecca,—an unusual event, 
and Mecca was crowded by thousands of devotees from every 
quarter whither the creed of the Prophet had penetrated. On 
the 8th JDzul Hajj, the great pilgrimage is made to the moun¬ 
tain of Arafat. The city and all the narrow valley were fill¬ 
ed to over-flowing with an innunjcrable concourse of men and 
horses and camels ; each caravan striving to fall into its appointed 
station. Suddenly the gleam of swords and spears flashed in a line 
jof fii^ above tj^e hills overlooking Mecca. The Karmathiaus under 
their fierce chieftain, Abou Tahir, had marched rapidly across the 
’desert, through the uplands of Nejd, and now stood mustered in 
battle array upon the mountains with the devoted city at tlieir 
feet. The vast multitude wedged into the narrow streets could 
neither fight nor fly. The swords of the Kannathians hewed their 
bloody way through an unresisting mass. ’J’he slaughter did not 
cease until thirty thousand corpses lay rotting in the sacred 
valley. The holy well of Zera was choked with the bodies 
of the slain. The pavement of the Beitullah—the House of 
God—was torn up, and the slaughtered devotees buried in the iioly 
precincts in promiscuous heaps without any of tliose rites which 
are held essential in the interment of a true believer. Mecca was 
Jiillaged. The cloth covering of the Kaaba removed ; and the 
black stone, .split into pieces by a blow from a sacrilegious Kartria- 
tbian, was conveyed n'way to Hasa, and not restored for a space 
of twenty-two yeari “On the whole,” says an Arabic writer, ” no 
Moslems either before or after them committed such crimes against 
Islamism as they ; most of Irak and of the land of the east {i.e., 
Mesopotamia), thejirovince of Hejaz, Syria, and the country up to 
the gates of Misr (Egypt) fell into their jibwer.” At the same 
time this terrible outrage had the effect of uniting the ortlio- 
dox against the common enemy. It became a struggle not -only 
fot the pr^ervation of Islam, hut for t)|at of society agaiust anarchy. 
The coii^t raged with decreasing severity foy nearly a century, 
when the Kartaathiaus yielded up to struggle. TMy were fioally 
drken b^h and jap into toe n^rbw strip eultiratien that' 

yiHork'.eoufd,, not .pursue'their ' 

advantage farther. iThe! Bed Desert |)res6^ted nni insuperable ob¬ 
stacle 1 ai|d Dasa and he ver restored to the true fold 

of Xsiam. The distrldt* Mr. Gifford JPalgravc tells us, has remained 
permanently estranged from Idam, a heap of moral and religious 
rums^ pf Earmathian apd esoterio do^riaes. The Wahabee at 
-t***.^, ; iwsVrifihrisi Public Library 
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present reigns^ supreme there, and compels an external orthodoxy j 
hut, Mr. Palgrave adds, “ the Karmathian reaction burns secretly on, 
and waits but an occasion to break out afresh into a blaze, suffici¬ 
ent to consume, perhaps for the last time, the superstructure of 
Wahabeeism and Islam.” It was sf seed flung from this teeming 
nursery ground of heresy and abomination that produced that mon¬ 
strous growth, the sect of " The Assassins.” 

(To continued^ R. D. 0. 



ART. II.—THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE FEMALE MIND 

IN INDIA. 

1. —Selection of Discourses at the meetings of the Society for the 
Acquisition of General Knowledge. Vols, I., II., HI. Cal¬ 
cutta ; 1840, 1842, 1843. 

2. — Mdmaranjikd. By Tekchaad Thakur. Calcutta: 1860. 

T he langua,ges, literature, and philosophy of India have fur¬ 
nished inexhaustible subjects for investigation and study 
to the scholars and smans both of the East and of the West. 
Continued numismatic, archajological, and philological enquiries have 
thrown no small amount of light on the past condition of the coun¬ 
try ; and the results of such researches now put us in possession of 
some information, however imperfect in several respects, about tha 
social condition of the people in former ages. In estimating tha 
position of a nation in the scale of civilisation, one of the first 
enquiries naturally touches upon the culture of the female mind. 
Though diffident of doing justice to the discussion, we will present to 
our readers what we have been able to collect from all available 
squrces. To clear the way, and in the hope of rendering our 
treatment of the subject more lucid, we will first attempt a rapid 
sketch of the development of the Hindi! mind in general, and of 
the different phases through which it passed in early times., 

TheAryas, the meaning of whose name is “excellent, honourable,” 
were first settled in the Panj^b. It is supposed that they had been 
living in the northern regions, whence they came by the north¬ 
west. The aborigirves made room for them^aa they gradually 
extended their dominion. The Aryavarta cbWituted the plains 
of the Ganges and the country between the Himi&laya and the 
Vindhya hills; but gradually tfieboundary was extended. The 
existence of villages, cities, or fortified filaces, houses, kings, rulers 
or governors, different gtades of persons, different professions and 
trades, is a clear prot^ bf social orgahiisiibtlon snowing life and 
activity. . .0h^ wph classes mundane apie&nrs tb 

have mm sui^rdlhate in Mdtual c^tem^ti^iion. |?h6se who 
settled on the i^nfcs ol the Sareewatl #^eth©etudy God andsoul 

the warp^i^ tvbof o|f,t!lmir fought,. Their spoken language was the 
Sanskrit^ which ip fiohnhss ^ it was used in the outpourings 
of their souls to the myinepowbir^ which their understandings could 
not In the fii^t instance further than the elements of nature. 
The . iesnlt of this constant dev^otion of their minds to divine cdntem%,^ 
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plation ig the Rig-Veda, in which the three other Vedas are named} 
but the latter weie subsequently composed as distinct works for the 
use of the different classes of piiests who gradually were called upon 
to pel form special services; tfffe Yajur for Adhvarya, Sdraa for 
XTdgata, and Atharva for Brahma. The Rig was intended for Hota. 
It IS in verse and prose, and so are the other Vedas. The Sama is 
the Rig set to tune; and the Atharva relates chiefly to expiatoiy ceie* 
monies and to those for appeasing, blessing, cursing, &c. The Vedas 
embody the productions of four successive periods, nii®.,—I, Chhandas 
or original hymns ; II., Mantra or Sanhita, ceremonial or textual*, 
III, Biahraana, or explanation of the hymns; IV., Sfitia or Vedanga, 
concise diioctions for practical ceremonies. The, last few; chap¬ 
ters of the Biahmana are called Aranyakas, or intended to be lead 
in the forest; and Upanishads, or intended to be read by sitting 
near the_ preceptor. The Upanishads consequently foim the 
last division of the Vedic literature. According to Walter Elliot 
their number is 123, according to Dr. Roer, 138, according to 
Mahdvakya llatnavali, 1180 ; but according to Sankara Acharya, 10 
or 11, which must be the ancient Vedio Upanishads—the others 
having been written at different periods in support of particular 
creeds, and berng evidently of later date. 

In the Rig and Yajur Veda Sanhit^is, monotheism is distinct¬ 
ly inculcated ; and they prove the belief of the Aryas, to quote 
the words of Professor Wilson, “ in one God when nought 
else existed, and that the world was created hy his fiat and 
organized by his wisdom.” Repeated passages say “ there is 
ill truth hut one deity, the Supreme Spirit, Adore God alone, 
know God alone, give up all other discourse.” As to the im¬ 
mortality of tho soul, “ the Vedic hymns recognized unreserved¬ 
ly the difference between a material and spiritual state of being, 
and looked to tho survival of the soul ” in a heavenly sphere; but 
there is no distinct mention of the doctrine* of metempsychosis 
which subsequently entered so largely into the theology and philo¬ 
sophy of the Hindfis. The Upanishads, though embodying the scat¬ 
tered and detaohed views of thi^ Vedic Sanhit& ot Mantra, contain 
lofty and clear views on Goa and the soul; with the commentary 
and explanation of later writers. While the Upanishads bear the 
impress of elevated and spiritual minds, the Brihmana is the embo- 
djiment of ritualism and ceremonial rites. The Vedioga to which we 
have already referred not only treats of Kalpa (ceremonies), but 
also of education, grammar, versification, lexicography, and 
nstrdnqimy. • • 

The ^hhandaa period was characteriaed by the spontaneous and 
free eiftpmssion of thought and feeling. The Sanhiti was the age 
of digestion and refiectiou, The Brdhmana period was the period 
mthodhsation and elucidation; and the S4tra era was the era 
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for amplification both of the theology and of the ceremonial of the 
Biahraaiia. The Sfttras do not appear to have been simple enough, 
as they were followed by the Parisishta, or appendix supplying 
what had been overlooked. • 

There arc traces of priests in flio Rig-Veda, but the organization 
of the order does not appear to have been made diuing ilic Cbhandas 
or Mantra period j and up to the close of the latter period, the 
Brahmans were not recognised as a sacerdofal class. Tlic predomi¬ 
nance of the ceremonial element in the worship naturally led to the 
foimalion of the clergy ; whose influence and authority grew with 
the growth of the Vedic hymns inculcating their employment as 
“ domestic chaplains, " and holding them out as model husbands 
with whom the Kajanyas and the Vaisyas could not be compared. 

Tlic Vedic idea of caste as entertained by Bhrigii is contained iu 
the Mokshadharma pf the Mahdbbdrat, According to that Rishi 
there is iu reality no distinction of caste. The whole world is full 
of God ; but the distinctions were made as the Brahmans took to 
other occupations and Jbccame carnal. Be the cause whatever it 
may, it is clear that the latter part of the Vedic age was not free 
fiom the influence of caste. But as what is abnormal cannot be 
icceived universally, the clergy exasperated the other classes and 
there were disparaging songs. “ The carpenter seeks something 
broken, the doctor a patient, the priest some one to ofTor libations.” 
Another effect was that the priests were divided, and became lios^e 
to each other. Their despotism roused others to think. Tlio 
Vedas began to lose their hold on thoughtful minds. In the 
U’aittrcya Saiihita, the first threo Vedas are described as “ limited ; ” 
and “ there is no end of sacred knowledge.” 

Q’he Chhandagya* XJpauishad contains a dialogue betwedn Ndrada 
and Sanatkumara, which distinctly shows the raaikcd changes iu 
the religious sentiments of the age. Nirada appeared before 
Sanatkuni&ra for ii^struction and was requested to stato what he had 
learnt. I^jiradasatd, am instructed, Venerable Sago! in the 
Rig-Veda, the Yajur Veda, the Sama Veda, the Atharva (which is) 
the fourth, the Itihdsas and Putinas (which are) the fifth Veda of 
the Vedas, the rites of the pitrUf thq art of reasoning, ethics, the 
science of the gods, the knowledge of Scripture, demonology, the 
science of war, the knowledge of the stars, the science oC ser{}ents 
and deitids; this is what 1 hatre studied. 1, venerable man! know 
only the hymns (mkntras); while J am ignorant of seal.” 
Sanatkumfira replied*-*^ That which thou hast studied is nothing 
but najpe^* 

Tho growth of heterodoxy may be traced from an earJy period. 
The fire was long latent and smouldering; but it blazed forth as 
the undue influence of the hierarchy was felt by the Eshatriyas 
and Vaisyas. Viswdmitm^ who was himself one of the Yedie writers,! 
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and Janaka wore the first to load the van of opposition. Vrihaspati, 
■who was perhftps encouraged by this secession, attacked the Vedas 
and the Biahmans ; calling “the three authors of the Vedas, 
^buffoons, rogues, and fiends.” Such continued anathcraas and 
vehement denunciations of priestcraft necessitated a change. Society 
was convulsed ; and the leading intellects of the ago were divided 
into no less than sixteen schools, including the Cliarvdk and 
Buddhist. The most prominent schools were six, vis., Vedanta, 
Mimdns4, Vaishesika, Nyaya, Sdukhya, and PHtanjali. 

The Vedanta means the Upanishad or the concluding part of 
the Vedas. The Vedanta Damana is the Saiira sutra, or insUuctionff 
on the soul; so named, because it is based on the Vedanta or 
Upanishad. The Mimansi is nearly allied to«the Vedant^i, and 
loconoiles the Vedic ritualism with reason. The Vaishesika tieats of 
physics (particular or atomic); and the Nyaya treats of metaphysics'. 
The Sankhya is supposed to bo atheistic, b'ut in reality it main¬ 
tains that a knowledge of God cannot be attained by disputation. 
It does not hold, like the Vedanta, that all individual souls are mere 
emanations of the soul of the universe to which they return; but looks 
upon them as independent entities which, while in flesh, arc under 
the infi:uonce of Prakrita or earthly trammels, but when liberated 
are not born again. What the Sankhya inculcated, Patanjali 
elaborated ; and reduced the theory to practice by laying down the 
ifmdAJitS operandi for the regeneration of a man as a spiritual being. 
Of the six dareanas, the Sankhya is considered latitudinarian ; as it 
is based on “deliberation,” and hence is not orthodox in its tenets. 
Bat it is a mistake to call it atheistical, as it “ culminates in 
Brahma as the Primeval Power.” This view is also confirmed 
by the Mahdbh^rat, Gita, Srimat Bh^gbata, and Yoge Bashista 
B&mayana. Tiio same mistake has been made in attributing 
atheism to Buddhism, which Is clearly based on the Sankhya 
philosophy. Vans Kennedy has expressed an opinion that 
“ tho Hindd philosophers of every school* and every period 
asserted a spiritual principle alone, and never countenanced mate- * 
riaUsin.” During the S6tra period, matters domestic and social 
were regulated according tp the forms and rulos then in existence. 
But to meet the varied requirements of society, and all possible 
contingencies, we bad subsequently the codes of law treating of 
dchdr dt coretuonkl and ethical laiys, Vyavahira or jurieprudenco, 
Priyaschitta or expiation and punishment of crime. Of the dif- 
foreut Kishis who legislated for this country. Mauu is considered the 
highest. Sir William Orpnes nlaces his coae about S80 B.G. The 
opinion which ho oxpreeses oi the code is that, in spite f£f Hs faults, 
it is mkkod by “ a spirit of sublime devotion, of benevolence to 
mankind, and of amiable tenderness to all sentient creatures.” All 
^ the e^os profess to he hosed on tho Vedas; but whet the Vedas 
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did not prohiUit, what they tolerated and even encouraged, Mauu 
condemns—vtcf., the use of animal food ; and ho* gives distinct 
injunctions for the prevention of cruelty to animals. 

The gradual formation and development of Buddhism was 
owing to the predominance of tJbo Brdhraanical priesthood and thd 
'simultaneous progress of caste dividing society into sections hostile 
to each other. The religion of Sakya Muni appoaroil as the 
exponent of the theological views of the seceders in the chief cities 
of India about the middle of the third century B.C. The Kshatriyas 
and the Vaisyas wore at the bottom of this heterodox move¬ 
ment. When the first Buddhist convocation was held, there were 
sixty-two heretical sects. In 24G B.C., the third convocation 
^ was Jicld under the powerful auspices of Asoka. The people had been 
prepared for fhe denunciation of caste, the defiance of the Vedas 
’ and of the sacerdotal authorities, the abstinence fiom animal food, 
and the practice ^f purity and holiness leading to nirvana, 
or spirituality —not annihilation. The edicts proclaimed by 
Asoka suited admirably the temper of the age. Tlfo language 
used by the preaohdrs, vis., the Pdli, was the language of 
women and domestic servants. The religion was not only 
received throughout the length and breadth of the coun¬ 
try, but was gradually extended to Ceylon, Siam, Ava, Pegu, 
the Burmese Empire, China, Thibet, Tartary, Mongolia, and 
Siberia. The expansion and culmination of Buddhism took 
place during the Greek connexion with India which commenced 
in 327 B.C. The decline of Buddhism commenced in 
the seventh century, A,D, In the 16th century it had disap¬ 
peared so*totally, that Abulfazl could not get any one to give 
an account of it. One great cause of the gradual cloclino of 
this religion was the want of competent teachers and preachers. 
The people who had been so powerfully moved to do what 
is humano and holy, began to lose all respect for the creed 
when practices cfppositn to what had begn laid down as sacred, 
wore freely carried on. This gave rise to another sect-ytlie Jaiuas. 
Accordii^ to their own accounts they look up to Mahavira ; who 
flourishei .before Gautama Buddha, whom ho is said to have taudit. 
Jainism cannot be satisfactorily traced to the Greek period in 
India. It gained ascendancy in the 8th or 9th century A.D.; and 
held it8*sway to the middle of the llth century, A.I). Tts assimi¬ 
lation to Bnihmanism was marked. It adopted its pant^ioon ; 
and inculcated deifet'enco to the Vedas, the ob$erv*anee of caste, and 
the employment of priests from among the Br&hmans. Br&h- 
maniifhi^ had to carry on a hard campaign for a thousand 
years, In the 18th centuiy A,D., it again flourished throughout 
India Proper; and imparted polytheisUcal influence both to 
Buddhism and Jamkm, • 
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In 1157 A.D., Ihe Muhammadan Empire was founded in India; and 
after a succession of dynasties, it was extinguished in A. I). 1701, 
Ouo would have supposed that from the period of tho Greek cou- 
jtioxion and the predominance of Buddhism, tho Hindd mind 
would have been directed and dSvoted to Buddhistical litera-, 
turo to tho neglect of the cultivation of the Brahmanical learning; 
but this is not borne ont by liistoric records. Vikiamaditya 
flourished in Ujjaini in*66 B.O. He was a great encouiager of 
learning, and his palace was the focus of the intellect of the age, 
Tho nine gems of his court contributed richly to the enrichment 
of dramatic literature. From tho first century to a late period wo 
had dramatic works, Puranas, tales, and numerous other works 
literary and scientific. One peculiarity of the‘history of->1110 
Hindd mind is, that it preserved its tranquillity in the midst 
of social and political convulsions. While the country was 
being rent into antagonistic classes and sods, the cultivation 
of science jmd literature was not neglected, nor was it con¬ 
fined to any particular part of tho country. After the 
Christian era we had several astronomers. Aryabbatta in A.l>. 
476 was born near Patna, and is called “ the founder of Mathe¬ 
matical and Astronomical Science in India.” Variha Mihiiain 


A.i). 687 flourished at Ujjaini, and was celebrated for his 
astronomical learning. He was acquainted with the Greek as¬ 
tronomy. Brahmagupta in AD, 628; Bhaskar Acharya in A.D. 
1019. Tho latter nourished at Ujjaini, and was fully acquainted 
with the principle of the differential calculus.” Another subject' 
to which the Hindd mind was directed in later ages, is, Imjo. We 
have had numerous glossaries, commentaries on the text books, di¬ 
gests of the text books, and commentaries forming the authuntios 
for the five schools, Bengal, Mithili, Benares, Marhatta, and 
Dr&vir. Baghunandan, who is the author of a complete digest fur 
Bengal, lived in the 16th century A.D. The word Purana occurs 
in the Tedas : but what Purdnas or parts of them existed then it 
is difficult to determine. As they were evidently written to coun¬ 
teract. the influence of Buddhism and work on the popular mind, 
it is not at all unlikely that ^me of them were compoUd at an 
early date. Their oomposition is, however, supposed to have 
commence^ in the 7th century A.D. Both Oolebrookd and Wilson 
ascribe the authorship of tho Srimat Bhdgbata to Bopdeva in 
tho hSth century A.D., afjlier the appearance of the Vishnu Purina. 
!|!he native tradition is ctrongly against this hypothesis. Bibu 
Bf^endral&l Ultra, a distinguish^ oriental scholar» in noticing the 
|Auktdpha{a says,—This work and anothor lately found % ne in 
which the Same author gives an afastrdet of the contents of the 
BM|hata, afford strong presumptive evidence against the opinion 
generally received by oriental scholars, that the Bhdgbata 
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was written by IJopdova, A mucb stronger proc^f, however, is 
aflfor#d by the Dauas4gdra of Balldla Sena, King of Bengal, in 
which Bhagbata is repeatedly quoted. Q’hat work also quotes 
from the Adi Puraoa, which Wilson’supposed was composed withirv 
the last three centuries, fiopdeva, according to Colebrooke 
and Wilson, flourished in the 12th and 13th centuries ; Ballala 


lived in the 1 Ith.” 

Of the Tantras some must be old. We*meet with the word in 
the Mahabhdrat us forming a part of study for the Rishis. The 
majority have emanated from Western Assam ; and had a largo 
influence on Buddhism. 

These different productions show the fertility of the Hindti 
•mind ; and were subsequently followed by a mass of general and 
. bectarian literature from the pens of those who rose to advocate parti¬ 
cular creeds and Borins of worship. The great champions of 
Bi dhmauisrn were Kumarild Bhatta, “ who was a violent opposer 
of the Bauddhas ;" Sankara Acharya, the great Vedautic Reformer, 
who flourished in the 8th or 9th century ; Ramanuja, who lived in 
the 12th ; Madhavachirya in the Htli ; and Ballabhachdrya in the 
IGth century A.D. The last three were Vaishuava teachers. 
Ramaiiujwas was the first to inculcate the Bhukti doctrine, finding 
perhaps that the abstract conception of the Deity was much too 
metaphysical for the popular mind. His example was followed by 
several others, including Chaitanya in Bengal^ Of all the sects, 
the Vaishnavas have been most numerous next to the Bauddhas. 
We had 29 Vaishnavas, 9 Saivas, 4 Siktas, 7 sub-divisions of 
Sikhs, and 40 miscellaneous sects. 

There is one subject which demands some attention from us. 
Max Miiller has expressed an opinion that the Vedas "^ere orally 
preserved and were probably not reduced to writing till after 
the Brshmana and during the Sdtra period. While he admits 
that the art of, writing was known here before the time of 
Alexander, he maintains that it was “ nevdlr used for literary pur¬ 
poses before the time of Pauini; ” who lived, according to him, 
about 360 B,0., or “ before the first spreading of Buddhism m 


inma. * , ., t.i 

Before the Brahmana period, the Hindds had made considerable 

advance in civilisation. They were not a nomadic, but aii 
cultural,* a manufeoturing, ana a commercial nation. Astrodomy 
was cultivated from the earliest period* From the examina¬ 
tion of a calendar appended to the Big-veda* Oolebrooko 
holds atiwt it must have been regulated in the 14th century 
B.O. Bentley maintains that the HindA lunar mansions were 
determined in 1425 B,0., and the solar zodiac by Para^ in 
1160 B.C. The curriculum of study prosecuted during the Ve- 
dic period is contained in,the list given by Hirada <iuoted abovqi 
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The Vedas wore not only divided into chapters, but were also hete- 
rof^cncous in their contents. How could so vast a record of diper&i- 
fied knowledge be orally prcseived ? How could astronomical and 
yiathematical calculations and investigations, the agricultural and 
manufacturing and commercial pursliits, and the administration of 
law, be carried on without the aid of writing 1 Qoldstiickcr has 
shown that Panini lived before the Atharva Veda and before the 
Upanishads were composed, and quotes the authority of Ytijiia- 
valkya, who was a Vedic character : “The first three classes, the 
twice born, should see it (Veda), think over it, and hear it.” We 
are informed that in the time of Panini the cattle were maiked on 
the ear. In Manu there is distinct mention of writing. Speaking of 
the Sddra he says (X 100)—“Let him principally, follow those 
mechanical occupations as joinery and masonry^ or those vaiious 
practical arts as •paintUig and writing, by whiph he may servo the 
twice-born.” Again (in IX, 330 and 332), speaking of the Vaisya 
class ho recommends them “ to know the correct modes of measur¬ 
ing and weighing, and the various dialects pf men.” How could 
measuring, weighing, and the various dialects bo learnt if figures and 
letters did not exist ? The distinction between sruti and smriti is 
that the one is a revelation and the other a tradition; but it does not 
follow that smriti, though it professed to be based on the sruti in 
all its authorities, must be posterior to it, more especially os Manu 
was himself a Vecl^ character. In 1837, James Prinsep declared 
that “ the most anaent mode of denoting letters in India was by 
the use of letters in alphabetical order.’° Thomas in his Pathdn 
Kings of Dehli says,—“ From whatever source derived, India is 
seen to have achieved in very archaic periods, either out of her 
marked itfdigenous aptitudes or her frequent chances of exotic 
iiLspiration, a very comprehensive system of weights and measures.” 
Max Muller admits that when the modern {days were written, 
" writing was generally practised by women $is well as men.” 
This is home out beth by Vikramorvasi ana by Sakuntala. 
In the former the bark of the birch tree is mentioned as the 
writing material. In the latter the heroine herself exclaims,— 
“ How should I commit to wrj^ing the song I have com;^osed» the 
materials not boin|( available?” In the BvMhiet Scriptwre by 
B. Beall hijgh antiquity k given to' the Sanskrit letters which the 
Boddhists consider **l»ave remained the same the crlation of 
tho world*” 

Yrihaspatii a Vedic personage, says 

’nrcu. ws i 

tpn i 
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*' Whereas tlie memory becomes oblivious in six months, there- 
fore^Bidh^ti in ancient times created letters on Icdves.” 

We now proceed to consider what the slate of the female cul¬ 
ture was from the Ve<lic ago. ^ 

The Aryas appear to have been contemplative and religious. 
T'liey were domestic rather than social. Woman is described 
os “ the light of the dwelling.” Tho conception of a wife is con¬ 
tained in some of the early hymns :—“ Go exhilarated to thy dear 
wife, be exhilarated with thy wife.” “ A wife, Indra! is one's 
home ; she is a man's dwelling.” In the hymns addressed to tJshi 
^ the invocation is “ like a maid, triumphing in her (beautiful) form, 
thou goddess advancest to meet the god who seeks after thee, smil- 
.ing, jrouthful, anil resplendent.” Again, ” as a loving wife shews 
herself to her husband, so docs Usli^ smiling. She is doing service 
* to the gods by causing all worshippers to awake and sacrificial.fires 
to be kindled.” There is a hymn in the Atharva Veda which is 
deserving of notice as it bears on the domestic life. " I impart you 
concord, with unity of heads and freedom from hatred; delight 
one on another as a cW at tho birth of a calf. May the sou bo 
obedient to his father and of one mind with his mother: may tho 
wife at peace with her husband speak to him honied words. Let 
not brother hate brother nor sister; concordant and united in will 
speak to one another with honied words.” Originally there was 
no priest—no temple—no public worshm. In every hamlet and 
town the worship was simply domestic. Bvery fiian prayed with 
his wife and was thus his own priest. In every house fire was 
constantly burning. One of the sacrifices was for the pitria or 
ancestors who were rendered vivid in “the mind's eye.” The 
Kig-Veda says: X believe 1 see with the mind as with tho eyo 
those who have aforetime offered the sacrifice.” The hymns of 
Yasishtba to Taritua indicate a high spiritual elevation, and clearly 
show that he was praying for himself and for those arouui^ him. 
Bunsen observes that ** the hymns not only display great beauty 
of language and imagery, but also discover a splHtual element, an 
Inner purport of pure meditation,” and the spirit which is .lifted 
to the ** Albgood and All-wise and the Infinite one, who unre- 
voaled to him” (the woveMpper) nature, yet speaks to faia 
inmost eoul ” It was the duty m every husband to mak^ his wife 
tecite the hymns euoe in tbe mormggi once at noon, and enoe 
in the eveni^. The hymns tnay have been exten^raneous or 
otherwise. This dipaijuine Wail encouraged by the Aig-Veda. It 
says, ” He who pMiimeSy aoauhes sj^il with his wife as his 
mate.”*'^ That the constant asioomtion of the mide and female minds 
in spiritual contemplation and religious rites was attended with 
good results is what the l^-Veda bears testimony to, in one of its 
hymns alluding ” to the piety and happiness of a married i^upk" ^ 
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From tho ibllowing passage of Harita we find that the Vedic 
women were divided into two classes 

FNrf^ I ^T1 fTl f^RtfS ^ 

*«r^l I 

According to Harita, women are of two classes, Brahmabadinl 
and Sadyabadhu. ' . » 

The Brahmab&din( should have the investiture, consecrated 
fire, sacrificial wood, the study of the Vedas Q-nd bogging at their 
own houses, and the Sadyalmdhu should, after the investiture, bo 
married. Such was the practice in the former age. In the former 
age women were permitted to bo in vested .with the sacred throad, 
to teach the Vedas and study the Giyatii, 

We thus see that wome!i not only studied but taught the Vedas, 
and in this respect they claimed equality with tho male precept el's. 
That they not only received instruction from their fathers and hus¬ 
bands but also from preceptors, is borne out by a passage in the Sati- 
khayana Sfitra which states that Adhvarya taught “ the Apsards, tho 

J roung and fair maids by story.” Now let us seo what proofs wo 
lave of the female culture. During the Chhandas’ period one of the 
hymns was composod by RomasI, daughter of Vrihaspati and wife 
of Vababhya; another by Lopamudri, and another by Visv^varn, 
both of the Atri family. When Janaka of MithiU invited theolo- 
gains to meet in his palace, Girgi, “ a learned female,” and tho 
daughter of Vachakru appeared there and carried on '* two separate 
discussions ” with Yijuabalkya. Tho Mahibh&rat gives the legend 
of a female ascetic hamod Salava having visited the Court of 
Janaka. She was a disciple of Panchika of the Farisara po^m, 
from whom she had learnt Sinkhya, Toga, and tho practice of cere¬ 
monial rites without frulti<p. She said that she travelled In 
distant lands te ex;teud her knowledge God. Janaka, looking at 
b 0 | tendeif age and beauty, ddubied ner object, wbeu she read to 
pim a sharp and ^lo<tP^t lecture on the itibject o^ spirituality, 
telHhg him that ha W not suliioientliy advanced to appreciate 
her. Maitmjt the wife of T<ynahwk;m was a woman of 
a high ^pe. When he came to takeleiVe of he^, And his 
other wife, KItyayanf* ptopcsing to divide his property notWeen 
j^em, she eaclaimed, *|My l^oro. If this whole eatth fiill of 
,'W5alth belonged to md should I he immortal hy it? What 
do with that by which I do hot become immortal 
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Arandhati, the wife of * Vasishtha, is detscribed ^s a model 
woman, both as legards intellectual culture and moral excel¬ 
lencies. The prayer for every Hindu woman is that she may be like 
Arandhati. The Yogavasishtha Bamsyaua, which contains Ycdic 
legends, speaks of a female (in the 5th Swarga) who compared to 
■Arandhati was equal to her in every respect except in learning. 
In the 15th Swarga it relates the story of the wife of a Rishi 
who came to him in a forest with her son, saying that she had 
taught him “ all th$ KM and Vidi^d,'* or in other words, all 
external knowledge, but not that of God, and he was therefore 

* unhappy. Atreyi, the wife of Atri, one of the eight founders of 
gotrae, has been described in the Uttara Bimcharita. She was 
travelling and was asked by a person where she was going. She 

•replies— 

• “ Amidst these forests dwells the great Agastya, and many other 
holy teachers here With him reside; from thence 1 come to learn 
the Vedas, having lately left the lessons of Valmiki.” 

The Mahabhirat mentions that Assuri, a Rishi, was a disciple of 
Kapila, and had a female associate and colleague named Kapil a. 
When Panchasika was admitted as his pupil, she brought him up as 
her son. We suppose it is the love of knowledge that moved certain 
females, married or unmarried, to seek for instruction from other 
Rishis, as is exemplified in the instances we have quoted. Spcjik- 
ing of oltarans or schools, Max Muller says, “ Women are mentioned 
as belonging to a charan; for Kathl is the wife of a 
Riahmau who belongs to the charan or reads the euMa of tho 
Kathas.” 

The Vedlc jvomen preferred a married life. The Rig-Veda 
says“ Haste to those who are heroes as women who we wives 
and “ happy is the woman who is handsome ; she herself loves or 
chooses her husband among the people.” If a woman were not 
married and had to stay at her father’s, it was considered a misfor¬ 
tune. In Sukta VI, the following passage occursAs a virtuous 
maiden growing old in the same dwelling with her pwents claims 
from them her support.” The Rishis onginalljr married or not, as 
they pleased y but when they made up their minds to marry, they 
had only to call at th^ houses of •heir neighbours, where thero 
wero virgins, and ask for them* As to the idea of marriage, the 
Chhandogya Rr&hmana alludes to it in the address of the bride¬ 
groom to the bridfei^ Whatever -is thj' hei^rt» the same shell be 
mine and my heart be thiueThe marriage was salem- 
nised by the bridegurts taking the bride by the right hand, and 
pron^Bcing certain saorea formulasThe bride was then 
carried " on a Waggon drawn by two white oxen.** <diarriages 
were monogamous as a rule, but polygamy was not ram 
Sukta Vll (RY.) aUudes to the pmnt of ** five hundred brides ^ 
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Birghatamas, a Rishi, inarried ten daughters of a Rijl Baj^b 
Swanaya gave ten daughters to Raksbivat. Hans Chandra had 
a hundred wivca The Rishis not only married virgins but latterly 
Jhe wives and widows of Rijnayas or Vaisyas if they did not 
claim the former. The wives of those Rishis who were mono¬ 
gamous, while sleeping in the hermitages, aro described as golden 
altars.” We will now give a brief account of a few Vedio females, 
bearing on the social condition of the age. 

Sivitri was the daughter of Aswapati. She was brought up 
in strict religious principle When she wa^ marriageable, her 
father told her that ^ he had received no proposals, she should 
make her own selection. Thus directed, she drives in a rath with 
her companions and arrives at a hermitage in a forest, where she 
sees Satyavin, son of the King of Avanti, reduced to poverty and 
playing with the sons of Rishis. Savitii observes him closely, en¬ 
quires and makes up her mind to be his wife. * When she returns 
home she finds her father closetted with J^areda ; who, on hearing of 
her selection, said that the bridegroom would die after one year. 
The father was unsettled and begged the dalughter to change her 
mind. The daughter submitted that whether Satyavin lived or 
died, ho was her husband and she could think of no one; adding 
that an act is in the first instance settled by the mind, it is 
then expressed by the lips, and is at last carried out. Her 
mind has already settled the act. After the marriage she 
came to her husband in the forest, she took off all her ornaments 
and put on a simple dress made of jungle bark as a token of sincere 
sympathy with the fallen condition of her father-^in-law. She 
made herself dear to every one by her humility and other excel¬ 
lent QualitseB.— Mahabhaeat. 

Sakuntala was the daughter of Yisw&mitra, and brought 
up by Kanwa Rishi, in whoso hermitage she lived. Dushmanta 
Haji, who had been out on a bunting excursion, bapponod 
to meet her and prevailed upoa her to be his wife. He 
left her and told her to follow him. Sakuntali beesme the 
mother of a boy, with whom she afterwards appeared before her 
husbsmd while he was seated in his palace snrroundled by his 
ministers She approach^ Riji; and in p^ntihg the boy 
as bis introdiiced herself as his wife. The RIja denied 
having m&rried her. She that there wnm not a greater sin 

^ /peaking an nnttulU while fhere was nethlag moee elevating 
Mn; coasUtqted^e essenot Wff CSfed' there 

I tfner Rienoi than a whfe ^he wain help in adversity, a 




tigues el I^Vel. She m» teoeived hy the 

Devai^ni waa the danghler of the piHest of the Haityaa. Her 
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father had a disciple named Kacha who used to ebtertain her with 
music, song and dancing. After completing the. course of bis 
studies he came to take leave of her, when she could not refiain. 
ftom expressing her fervent affection for him. Kacha replied 
that he could look upon her only as a sister. * 

On one occasion Devayani, accompanied by Sarmishtha and other 
companions, went to the forest where there was a delightful tank. 
They all merrily swam and enjoyed the j)atb, after which Devo- 
yanl had a quarrel with Sarmishtha, who threw her into a well. 
Fortunately, Baja Yayati, who bad been sporting in the jungle, 
happened to come near the well, in which he saw a girl, at whose 
request he lifted her by the hand ; and after the reciprocation of 
civilities he left her. Tay&ii’s conduct made a deep impression 
*on IlevayanL* Subsequently, while she was promenading in the 
• Chitra Kuta forest with nor companions, Yay&ti again made 
his appearance, when she offered him her hand. The Bija 
hesitated as he was a Kshatriya and she a Br&hman. Devayani 
was resolute; sho came to her father, brought him to the 
forest^ who finding that she had made her selection, ovenulod 
the question of caste and agreed to the solemnisation of the 
marriage..^MAHABHABAT. 

Devahuti, the daughter of Manu, was brought by her father and 
mother to the hermitage of Karduma on the Bindusur, washed 
by the Saraswatl Baja Manu in due form proposed his daughter 
to the Bishi, adding that she had after due enquiry made up her 
mind to be his spouse. The Bishi agreed ; but on tlie condition that, 
as soon as she became a mother, ho would cease to be a householder. 
Tho marridige was celebrated: Devahuti made herself dear to 
Karduma by purity of thought and feeling and by f^ectionalo 
words. After she became a mother, the Bishi came to take Icavo 
of her. She was powerfully affected and asked—if ho left her 
from, wham woum she reomve insimetion ? She begged that 
he would appoint some god-knowing person to instruct her. She 
added thati soon after her marriage, bis idea*s could scarcely reach 
her undei*etandin^ She hoped thkt she now appreciated them. Her 
son iasmed Kapils^ with whom she had a philosophical con- 
vexisa^Oii recorded ip the 3rd JPook of the Srimat migvata. 

k mentioned in the Kena Upanishad. She is called 
TTmi Heimabati U is supposed that she was the personification of 
Divine ICuowled|lP Which came from Elmabat where scholars 
used to go and five tp inquire this knowledge. t7m& had sdVeral 
names; the Eumdiwlbahhava of iltlidfisa l^vei an account of her 
birth aAdsmarriagOv She was known tw the ** mountain maid,*' and 
had taken a strong liking to Siva. She used to retire from the com<- 
pany of her parents, and being sequestered in a bosky shade " MU 
catd her wul to pmm end union with^ 
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Siva. On hearing of this, Siva sent a proposal to her father while 
she was seated *with him. She blushinglj consented to the proposal 
and “ there were lotus petal in sweet maiden’s guile.” She is 
known as a model wife. 

* The Vedic women were dressed, we believe, much like the 
present B^iputnis. They had a gh^gri or petticoat, a kanchuli or 
corset, and a dopati or scarf. In the R. Y. there is an allusion 
to Indrani’s dress, ‘^shf has a head dress of all forms.” There 
are several passages indicative of considerable attention having 
been paid to personal decoration. 

In addition to domestic duties, the women had needle and other. 
work. Weaving was very likely another occupation. One of the 
R. Y. hymns says “ tho wives of the gods move aiiymn to India on 
his slaughter of Ahi.” The following passage shows that the wo¬ 
men had manual occupation. “ I am a poet^ my father is a doctor^ 
and my mother a grinder of com.”—R. V. * 

There was perfect equalitv between man and woman in the house¬ 
hold and in society. Max Milller says that “ women were listened 
to when they were moved by an unknown spirit,” the meaning of 
which is not clear; but we believe that women of elevated minds ex¬ 
orcised considerable influence in society. The wives of the sacrideers 
of all classes, even of the King, cooked the meatland assisted in the 
preparation of the banquet. Beef which is now looked upon with 
horror by the Hindfls, Wmed the chief food of the Yedic people. 
In the Mahivfra Charita, YasishtUa addressing Jamadagnaya says, 

*' The heifer is ready for sacrifice and the food is cooked in ghee. 
Thou art a learned man, come to the house of the learned; 
favor us by waiting and participating in the saenflee.”* 

The Uttaram Charita says wb 

** Wby know you not, 

The Vedas which enshiine our holy law, 

Direct tho householder shall those, 

Who in the law are skilled, the homed aninoal, 

And with it deedi of ox or calf or goat, 

And the like treatment shall the householder 
Receive from Biahmans learned in the Vedas.'* 

Seclusioh of the females was Dtp oharaoteristio of, the Yedic 
period. The B. Y. Sukta iii oentslas the following passage 
X4ke tlm splendidly atthreil wife of a man of rs^.and; dU- 
tlngalshed & asaembltes like samifle^ The Metes " used 
adoraodfier ifisstlv^ or Mgle h |he mldoigbt foray.*' 
There weso so<dal mesUngilf** a learned and literary t^haraoter" 

imeh we balM es the Ojia whii^ uNIrgj atmded. • a 
The MshUtdra Charita aays The great seges who have been 
jiarkied to the saeriflee am sasemblial ^Ith their wive$ and sons 
all quartera*^ Agaia>" Jiuiaka's hirbAar wljdi hk two daaghtera 
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comes to the hermitage of Viswamitra on the borders of Kausila. 
The Bishis arc come with their wives.” 

The Chh Upanishad contains a story which shows that the females 
were unrestricted in the freedom they enjoyed. Satyakarna ha<i to# 
declare to what family he belonged, as he was desirous of becoming 
a religious student. Not knowing the name of his father, he asks 
his mother, Jab^iU, what it is. The mother replies, “Ido not 
know my son to what family thou belon'gest. Much consorting 
(with lovers) roving or serving in my youth, I got thee. Say 
»therefore of thyself Satyakama son of JaMla." That the abuse of 
this liberty from which the age was not free was known and depre¬ 
cated appears frojp Sukta vii. of the R. V;—Remove sin from mo 
dike £t woman delivered in secret.” 

, Maidens walked in processions and were not married till they 
were grown up, which is also confirmed by the short biographies 
of tho females we have given in the preceding pages. Gallantry 
was practised by making maidens prizes for specific heroic deeds— 
a custom which was mllowed by tho military class in subsequent 
times under tbo name of Swa^amvam, There is also mention of 
the military class containing females. 

Sahamarana or the burning of the widows with the dead 
bodies of their husbands was not a Yedic usage. Dr. Wilson 
says “we have additional and incontestible proof that tho Rig- 
Veda does not authorise the practice of the burning of the widows.^* 
THb widow of the deceased had, however, to attend with married 
women the funeral of her husband. She was placed with his 
dead body on the funeral pile, and after the performance of 
certain ceremonies, she was brought down and was thus addressed 
by the priest’ * 

“ Rise up 0 woman ! to the world of life, 

Thou steepest beside a corpse, oome down ; 

Thou hast been long enough a faithful spouse. 

To him who made wOe mother to lus sotpft.’* 

The married females attending had then to anoint their eyes 
with coUyrium, when they Y^re tuns addressed 

** ^ womtti new draw nigh witt oil and butter^ 

Not widowk ihey^ pnmd of noblie.huahaads; 

EiyiA to the |iaiar,ltt tiho mother come. 

llhoreiea i^a 3^try%Aini4im^ of thoTj^arteda 

containing the foiloiO|% addM to the widow 1^ the youhger 
brotherf oisoiple or aemat of the dOOiMKi woman, 

thou Rest by the aide of the Rfaleaai dome to the world of the 
living, away from thy tohandHiibd the wife of him who 
holde thy'Wd and in WiUiaif to iMiythee. Xhieis a olear| 
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proof of the widows mariylng during the Vcdic [leriod. And 
that the widow ** was brought down ” and not allowed to bo 
burnt is also coniinnod by her collecting the bones of her late 
, husband after a certain time. 

We will now proceed to consider what social changes were 
made with reference to woman during the post-Vedio period. 

In the codes of Manu and other sages, woman appears to have 
formed an important * subject for legislation. A daughter is 
described to be the “ highest object of tenderness.'* Bhishina ex¬ 
pressed his opinion that a son and daughter are alike. It was held 
that woman should never claim independence, but be under the pro-' 
teetion of her father, husband, and son; and if her kindred on both 
sides failed, it was the duty of the king to proteef her, and chastise 
her if led away from the path pf virtue. Another restriction on 
her liberty was that she should have nothing to do with the texts of 
the Vedas; this we suppose followed because it was thought pro¬ 
per to'do away with the investiture of females, which was a neccs- 
sai^ qualiHcation for the study of the Vedas. 

The education provided for her was evidently of a nature to 
iit her to join her husband in the performance of religious 
rites, to manage efficiently all matters connected with domestic 
economy, involving sanitation, cooking, hDance, and hospitality to 
guests. This resembles very much the education of the Athenian 
^malcs; who, like Hindd women, had leisure-hour occupation in 
spinning, weaving, &c. Although in earlier times the Atheniau 
females paid attention to tne cuTtivatiou of literature and competed 
for public prizes, they had not in later times much , to do with 
“ book knowlodgo." We believe the Hindh women had more to do 
with “ bdbk knowledge." Although they were not permitted to 
read the Vedas, Wilson says that Vyas," reflecting that those works 
(Vedas) may not be accessible to women and SMras and mixed 
classes, composed the Bbirata for tho purpose of placing religious 
knowledge within their reach." Fergusson places the date of 
the M&l&bhirat at about 1300* B.Q. The estimation in which 
woman was held is expressed in several passages of lianu and 
other sages. Women are t|aly pare. Womeni and (goddesses of 
abundance, are equal In whatever the hasband is contented 
with his family and the wife with th^ hnsband« In that family will 
fortune be abundant The mouth of woman is ooi^siimtly pure. 
Whetw the i^mnies are them thf deittan are pleiM} 

but when dlshouoUred, then religloUliii vtghts become useless. 
Harried women must be honooied end admed & thmr father and 
brethreni by their husbands and btethren of their husbands if 
they seen abundant Upsperity.'* It is a <|u^stion whether women 
were so unrestricted m *thehf fimedem during the poat-Vedio as 
they wm daring the Vedic age. Fossibly the liberty they enjoyed 
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duiing tlie Vctlic iiraeff was in some cases carried to an excess, and 
attended with abuse; as is exemplified in the story of Jabali^ 
and in the allusions in the Vedas to “conjugal infidelity and 
sexual immorality.” To this cause we attribute a sterner tone in the 
iS'niritis as to making woman mofe domtiAin and religions aud less 
social. We draw this inference from what has been laid down 
for woman as to her piety, austerity, and devotion to the husband, 
or to his memory if he be dead. Though'the great object was 
the religious and moral elevation of the female mind, we meet 
^with abundant proofs of woman not having been debarred from 
society or being doomed to seclusion. Every woman was addressed 
“ Bhavati and amiable sister.” When a woman was seen, " way 
must he made.for her. Piregnant women, brides, aud damsels 
should have food before all other guests/’ Although it was held 
tliat woman should always be under some male protection, the 
effect of it was totally destroyed by the following liberal legis¬ 
lation. ** By close confinement at home, even under affectionate 
and observant guardians, they arc not secure, but those women are 
truly secure who are guarded by their good inclinations.” Manu 
says again—“ Let women be constantly supplied avith ornaments at 
festivals and jubilees.’* The woman who being forbidden—“ addicts 
herself to liquor,—even at jubilees, or mixes in crowds at theatres,” 
is punishable. A woman must not go forth without vesture, or 
move without her upper garment.” Women married by the 
Brahma ceremony “ are tho purifiers of a company.” 

From a girl who makes advances to a man of high class, let not 
the king takOt the smallest fine ; but her who first addresses a low 
man, let him constrain her to live in the house well guarded.” 
“ Let no man converse, after he has been forbidden, ^ith the 
wives of others.” 

When the husband is abroad, the wife should ** continue firm in 
religious austerities, and avoid visits to the houses of strangers, 
^crowds and jubilees ; and if she bas no means; she must live by 
spinning And other blameless arts.” 

We ^thet from the above that the Hindd females were mot 
seoludeo^thev moved in society: an^tbat tbere^was no change in 
the dreia When SiH -was camed away by K&vana, she threw off 
her head drees* When iFteyadtata aeiaed JDraupadii he laid hold of 
her upper , • 

Based upon (ha Vmlb praotlce the mattiage was divided into 
eight forma 

1. —Brghina, the glitel the dattghterto the hiidegroom i^spect^ 
fully united. 

2. —l>alva» the gift of Ihe daughter th the oxidating prierfh 

2.—Rishi, giving a dan||hter m reoeiviog a pair of kiue. 

d^^^jPrajipftfim giving away the daughter with due honour and 

B 
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■with ilio paternal iK^ncdiction, “ May both of you pciform together 
your civil and icligious duties.” 

6 —Asura, when the bridegroom marries a girl, giving wealth to 
her father. 

6. -~€laudharva, marriage of a man with a woman from mutual 
desiie. 

7. —Bdkshasa, the seizure of a maiden by force. 

8. —Paisacha, the union with a damsel sleeping, drunk, or disor¬ 
dered in her intellect. 

The first six forms were intended for the sacerdotal. The last 
four for the military, and the fifth, sixth, and eighth for two* 
othei classes. With reference to the fifth, there me several passages 
condemnatory of the sale of duughteis or the receipt Qf any 
gratuity for their marriage. 

Although contoinporanoously with priestcraft, caste was estalj- 
lished, and was progressing whoii Manu legislated, yet as to tho 
solectiou of a wife he says it may bo matlofrom “the basest family.” 
Wo find that in the Mahiibharat, Bhishma, in one of his lectures to 
Yudliishthira, supports this authoiity by inculcating that a good wife 
may bo selected from low castes. According to Manu a good wife 
should be “ brigfit as gems;” and possess “knowledge, virtue, 
purity, gentlo speech, and various liberal arts,” This we look 
upon as tho mark to whicli every respectable girl was required to 
come up, and which necessarily constituted her education. As 
for the king’s wife, she “ must be adorned w'ith beauty and best 
qualities.” With reference to the age of marriage, it could not have 
been while th^ girl was an infant, as “ she must bq a consenting 
party,” and she could not bo given away or accepted “ against 
nor ovrw consent.” This point has been strongly enforced by 
Bhishma in the Hahdbliarat. Be brought three girls fiuia Benares 
by force. One of them declared that at the Swayambm'a 8abha 
whence they had been brought, she had sot her heart on Salaya, and 
that sho could not tlierefore mm^ry Bhishma's step brother. After 
consultation with the Bishis, Bhishma sent her back to Benares^ 
He. became so oiear on the point that he impressed upon 
Yu^hislithira that if a kini^ capinre^ tho daughter of his «nqmy, 
and wishes to man^jr her, he give her one year's iime 

to make up her mind, and that If she not that 

period consent, she should he sent away« The hridegroem was 
expected to he a pmpsg inateh, as It ^ hqld that a damsel 
though marriageable should rather remain 'it'her father's than ba 
mamed to a bridegroom datoid of eaoelmt qualities, ” If the 
father did not take the initiative, the damsel made the'selection 
herself#* I’hd supreme law on the subject of marriage was, ”Let 
mutual fidelity continue till death." The wife was rejiuired to be 
firmly,, united with the hasban4 and to sulycot to^him her heart. 
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RpGPch and body to entitle hcraelf to his mansion in the next world, 
and to be called in this sadhi'* or good and faithJuL Un¬ 
less the husband wore au abandoned sinner or an hcvtjtical inomli- 
cant, she could not forsake him ; while the husband was bound 
.to maintain her if she was virtuous, “although he married not 
from inclination ; ” and if he forsook an affectionate wife, he was 
punishable. The punishment which a husband couUl inflict on 
the wife, if she were not affectionate, wa«*to forsake her for one 
year ; or for other faults to strike her with a rope or the small 
slioot of a cane. Another sage inculcated,—“Strike not even with 
a blossom a wife guilty of a hundred faults.” 

Polygamy was restricted. Utdoss the wife were addicted to 
•spirikious liqgor,* immoral, mischievous, hateful to her husband, 

, barren, having no male children, incurably diseased, or wasteful of 
his money, ho coi*ld not take another wife ; and.if the first wife 
wore virtuous and diseased, her consent was accessary for his second 
marriage. 

This law was, we,believe, a dead letter. Dasaratha married 
three wives ; Phishma obtained two wives for his step-brother and 
two wives for Pdndii, and it is well known that Bhishma was learn¬ 
ed in the Shastras and in reality allap'ishL Yudhishthira was ins¬ 
trumental in the marriage of Bhima with Hirambl. Arjuna, who 
like Bhishma and Yudhihhthirn was well versed in Shdstras, had 
several wives. Biganjy and polygamy were practised more from 
choiOo than from any sacred rule. 

Intermarriages were tolerated. The Brahmans could marry 
girls of the iower classes. The Kshatriyas could marry Bri-lirnan 
girls ; and if a high caste girl married a low caste man, she could 
not forsake him, although a S&dranl marrying a Biahnmn was 
not received at certain sacred ceremonies. In accordance with 
the Vedic^ practice, every husband had to perform religious rites 
with his wife ; and if ho had several of diferent clas-ses ho had 
to carry on the worship with them in rotatibn according to their 
social precedence. 

Although the Bishis marriOil widows during the Yedio times, 
Manu declares that mafHag0 of a widow U not even named in 
th4 laws eoMsrning martiage. lu another passage ho condemns 
the ipAVriage of n Brihman with a widow, eha prouibits*the prac¬ 
tice alto^tnef^ Kot Milsfied with this prohibiiioo* Mann includes 
under the cate^ty *^'widows, girle l»ettwthed eud not married in 
consequence of th6 dCilfhi of betrothed husbands. The cre- 
ynation*<^ the wido^sftt'with ilSir dead husbands is not mentioneil 
in Manu’s Code, Be recommends widows to mnaciate theiv 
bodies, live on flowm, tods, and frUUs, M sven pronounce the 
name ofmotfier man, aif&id mry senmal pleasure, and cheer¬ 
fully observe those rules of virtue followed by women»dm/oiedM 
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to only one husband. The first mention of the burning of widows 
we find in Angira, one of the sage legislators who was a contem- 
fiorary of Mann. He says:— 


snuc^tTl i 

^ %’rtftr»i1 »r#r 

Tlie woman who bums herself after the death of her husband, 
gains like Arundhati, heavenljr glory. She purifies the sins of 
the murders of the Br^hmans^ the ungrateful, and the slayers ot 
friends. For' s&dM women there Is nothing so meritorious as 
cremation after the death of their husbands. 

The next mention is in the Katyana Sutra^ and the age of 
Katyana is about the fifth centuiy B.C. 

The Brdmdyana makes no mention of the practice. In the 
Mah&bhirat we find that one of the wives of Paudu burnt herself 
with bis dead body and that when Krishna died, several of his wives 
consigned tliemselves to the fiamo with his remains. But after 
the great war in Kurukshetra none of the numerous royal ladies 
burnt herself. The account of the funeral rite of Orau&ohaiya 
leaves some doubt as to whether bis wife was burnt or not. The 


pavssage is as follows 

** Behold the scbolais of Dranich&tya, after chanting the Rama 
Veda, performing his funeial lites, making his wife foremost and 
placing her on the right side of the pyre, are bending their steps 
towards the Bh^r^iii.’* 

The funeral ceremenies weie not*like those of the Yedic times, 
and were somewhat •modified ; but they were not devoid of the 
female element as |oint mourners. The females appeared publicly 
as participator! in and sorrow. 

The articlee specified for Pasarai^ha'fH funked titea are fintgrant 
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Pandavas, when Yndhislitlnra gave orders for the burning of tho 
dead bodies, Susarnia and othe|3 procured aloe, sandal,scented wood, 
ghee, oil, scents, bilk cloth, costly wood, broken ratfe and other 
aitides, and having carefully constructed the pyres began to burn^ 
the dead bodies, while some of the mourneis chanted the Rig 
and iSima Vedas, and some deplored tho loss of the deceased. 
After the cremation was over, all the mourners came to the banks 
of the Bh^lgirath^. They took off all they had on their bodies 
when the Kuril females burst into lamentations and with tears in 
their eyes offered libations to the memory of their husbands, 
brethren, sons, &c. 

The prohibition of Manu, as to widows not being married again 
.and leading an aftstere life, was evidently in force at this time. 

Up to this time the cremation of the widow was rare, at least in 
*Hustina. It must hiye grown out of the practice of self-immolation, 
recorded in the Raroayana of Sarvarf,a female ascetic and a discipline 
of Matandl on the banks of the Pamp4 ; and it was continued subse¬ 
quently, as we are informed of the burning of Oalanus when 
Alexander was here. 

The practice of the cremation of the widow, though not in exis¬ 
tence when Hama lived, nor in much use when Yudhishthira reigned, 
did not die away. In A.D. 66, Plutarch in his Morals says,—” And 
among the Indians, such chaste wives as are true lovers of their 
husbands, strive and contend with one another for the fire, and all 
the rest sing forth for the happiness of her, who having tho 
victory is burnt with her deceased husband," 

Manu appears to have bestowed special attention on woman. 
He inculcates equal care for women of different classes, viz., 
barren, those who have daughters only, whose daughters have 
married other trilies who are without kindred, whose husliands aro 
abroad, who are faithful widows, and who are afflicted with illness. 
Male I’elatives appropriating the property of women were punish¬ 
able ; and Oamtal punishment was inffloted <or stealing ” woman, 

‘ above all.” mse«Wn tribes sacrificing their lives for the pre¬ 
servation of a woman without reward, entitled themselves to 
celestial beatitude, to iuhetitane^ the married daughters get 
oue^fijurth ef what tha hmthsr inherits from the father; and an 
equal dit'kien ef the matesial property, of which a, married 
daugfhter*eeta 0 ^ her brother's allotmeui Bevtral 

sages enioffled ** M klpotkijr aiieaM ahaiifa edualljr «rith her eons, 
and Vyas has madi^ Meamd prarlaiou f^r toe wires of a father 
by whoij[iJje has na ieil jssuo,** > The was so fsr free that if 
injured m her persoSi or wroperty, she oettld seek for redress, and 
the law of eoveHura did iiot form a part bf thO Hindd Code, 

The Tmitra$ following the Smriii 9 arO equally, if not more, 
emphatic on the subieet of woman, • f 
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Tlio Mahdtiuv^n iu the 8t]» Wnla&h saya:— 

“ llic daughter should likewise nursed, educated with care, 
and married with gifts of money and jewels to a learned hiidc- 
t groom. A wife should never be chastised, hut nursed like a mother, 
and if chaste and devoted, should never be forsaken under most 
adverse circumstances. 


Oh Maliishasani! the man who keeps his wife contented per¬ 
forms every virtuous act, and is beloved by all.” 

The ideas of RIma with regard to women were much in 
their favour. When he met Bharata, after his father’s death, he 
asked him —** Dost tlioii behave politely to females ? Are they duly 
protected by thoe? Dost thou not esteem their conversation ? Dost 
thou not communicate secrets to them ? ” To Vil^hisana he said, 

Neither houses, nor vestments, nor enclosing walls, nor cere 7 
xnony, nor regal insignia are the screen of q woman. It is hor 
own virtue alone that protects her.” When Yudhishthira visited 
Dhiitarfishtra in his hermitage, one of his enijuiiies was—wore the 
poor females taken care of in your kingdopi and were women well 
received and respecte<l in your palace ? . 

Bhishma in the Mahdhharat has often expressed his idea of 
woman. Ho says,—-“ A mother does what is good in this and tho 
next world. There is no greater treasure than a wife to the 
sick and suiFering husband ; she is his medicine, and for the 
adiuisition of godliness there is not a better colleague. Even if the 
wife be unchaste and imprisoned, she is entitled to food and 
raiment. In reality woman has no faults. If she has, they are 
created by her husband. Women should never be. taken away 
by force; and of all sins, killing women is most heinous.” 
Bhishma* was also of opinion that if a king had no son, his 
daughter should sit on the throne. We. shall show that this was 
followed in many cases. 

We will now proceed to give a few abstracts of legends beafing 
on the social state o# the Hindil females, and showing to what 
extent Mann was followed. 


The story of DamayantC is too well known to peed a repotition 

ai. .A «■ 


him m hm 

agiin was simply to mal&s |fala»' irom whom sho luad been 
ieparated, know that ho might' oome there 

and bo lo^ hor« Of the women some married 

aocoi’diair to tho Bnmma rnode^ and some hooame 




bad the daughter of ICosata offered to himt and ho married her ; 
^hiit his seOoad wife Kaikoyl, whom ho won, was a 
If ^anaka> King of Mithlld, m^o his daughter Biii Smynmb($m 
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She prayed that she should be the wife of Hiiua, wlio bent 
the huge bow and was the successful compouifor. The high 
character of Sita as a model wife and a holy woman is well 
known. Wlionshe met the venerable wife of Atii and was highly^ 
coni pli moo ted, ^she said that, although she was devoted to Banui, 
and she tried her utmost to follow him. she doubted whether 
her soul mirrored the purity of his. When she solicited por- 
mibsiou to accompany her husbarsl into bauisluueht, she said*^ 

A wife must shaie her lioaband^s fate, 

My duty is to follow thee 

Whoievor thou goest. Apart from tUoe, 

1 would not dwell in heaven itself. 

Thou art my king, my guide, 

Mjr only refnge, my divinity.” 

. After the death of Havana, when she appeared before RiCma, 
and when ho cast reflections on her chastity, she “ dashed away 
her tears," brought ou by the interview, and rising “ from the 
dust at his feet" addressed Lakshmana as follows 

Son of Suraitrd ! In thine eyes I see pity and trust of me. 
Build nib a funeral pyre. Brother \ since 1 am- tainted in Kama’s 
sight, 'tis time 1 should die.” 

G^ndharf was a daughter of Sabala, King of O&ndhara (Can- 
dliarie—abdtit Kandah^). After the acceptance of tlio proposal, 
she was taken by her father to Hastini, where she was married to 
its blind king Dbritarilshtra. Gandhirl sympathised with what was 
lioly and good, and was firm and resolute. From pure sympathy with 
her husband’s blindness, she used to keep herself constantly veiled. 
When she was sent for by her husband to express her sentiments 
on the apprehended war between the Kurus and the Pit^avos, she 
thus addressed him: Mahirdj! Tell soon our dominion- 
loving SO'U that he who is the destroyer of virtue, impure and 
haughty, should never gain legal power. What has already taken 
place compromises you. Though you are aware of Duryadbaua’s 
evil motives, you are tolerating him* Tl>at Ifsprobate is now ex¬ 
tremely splyect to lust, anger» fttid grief**-you cannot now convert 
him by force, you are. sumring oonse<j|Uenccs resulting * front 
makin|K over kiomm to tl»e iguoMUt, wicked, and iU-assoomted. 
How nan you wiuK at a dissonskm , with friends ? Who can 
thiitll df k war if it be got o^er by eoacesssiok er peaoe*t ” 

the t^tiimati(«i 0 ftbe*war,it)i which aB heit sobs am! grandsons 
had been kiUed« iriie ktriki tu the battle IWkI with ail the Iftdies 
of the fkmily^^medwered'* jby grief, she liad the fortitude to 
observcbtkat before tne eowumhoement of Ike War, she prophesied 
that virtue was alW4y^ tloioiriot^ au4 that neither ifirtue nor 
vico disappeared wittw^ producing After Yudhishihim 

was installed, ho delegated the goVorhvnent of the countrv to 
Bhritarishtra, and j^duruk 
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Eunti was Jjroiiglit up by Kunti Bboja. While at her father’s, 
she took a delight m entertaining guests. She became a 
Swayambara, and Fdndu received hei gailand. When Biaupadi 
,,wa8 married to her sons, she addressed her as follows ;-~ 

Daugktei! Be thou full of esteem and lore t# thy husbands, 
as Indrsui was to India, Sw4h& to Bibhasara, Bohmf to Chandra, 
Bainayautl to Nala, Bhadia to Baiswinara, Arundhati to Vasishiha 
and Lakshmi to Kariyaa. Be thou the mother of heroes. Employ 
thyself with thy husband in religious service, and thy prosperity will 
bo unhmited. Oh daughter! employ thy time in looking alter 
the guests, visitors, the virtuous, childien, and the eldeis. By 
thee the lUjis of the principal cities of Eura^ Jangala^ &c., will 
be installed” * « 

Kunti's next address to Draupadi was when she was about to 
proceed with her husbands, beggared by the game at dice, to pass 
twelve years in exile and one year in disguise. 

Eunti said-^*' Bo not mourn because misfortune has overtaken 
thee. Thou knowest well the duties of, the femalca Possess 
good qualities, be faithful aud pure in thy acts.” # 

The sentiments expressed by her in her conversation with 
Krishna, when he came to negotiate for peace, shew also the high 
culture of her mind. 

** Men can exalt themselves by high character, hut not by wealth 
or learning. To suffer is to wash away our sins. This is followed 
by happiness, the fruit of virtue.” 

When Draupadi became a Stvayambarcf, it was proclaimed that 
whoever would bend an enormous bow and by it ,V shoot five 
arrows simultaneously through a revolving ring into a target 
beyond,” Would win her. When she was brought to the Sabha, 
Duristadumna informed ber of the names of those who had been 
assembled. After the failure of several Princes, Kama rose# when 
Draupadi pubUdv said,**^” I will uot marry a car^n tor’s son.” 
Aijuna rose, tried, sttcoeeded, and won the bride. When she was 
taken to Eunti, the latter inadvertently said to her aoim**'* What 
you have acquired should he your oommou property.” what ema¬ 
nated from a moMlMr he done. The nroprittl^ of the 
marriage of one wtiMH ^ loh tnea was diseqesea M the Driipada 
IMjd'h pemce IfidhM was pipesent* ahd took a Ml in 
tne *it>ieutMioii, wjsf Euntii tna. moowsi inf 

hikl dntiow the Yedht ihnest iImi 

, .. 

and anotto wrotjoan m t|be jilne was th« wm of Ipmdmd 
Aithia these Mf moprionSk they are not allud^ to in 
the Big..vwk and qfotod to Ifpliso the marriage of 
pranpadi with the jlivft pdfdawiA 

t Draupadi is desomwd as an educated iadyi and acmdmg to her 
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own account she used to receive instruction from a Brahman teacher, 
■wliiie on the lap of her father. The Bana Purva records her two 
conversations ; one with Yudhishthira, on forgiveness and the Provi¬ 
dence of God, in which slie shows great powers of observation ; and 
the other with Salyabhama, wife of Krisliua, wlio came to her while 
she was living in the forest with her husbands. Tho subject was, on 
the best way of making tho husband attached to the wife. Drau- 
padi said that she conducted herself humblj^, serenely, and devotedly 
to her husband ; she daily cleaned the house, utensils, cooked and 
oifered meals at the appointed time. While at Indraprastha, 
she took care of Kunti, saw numerous Brihmans and maid-ser¬ 
vants fed and clothed ; she also looked after tho servants, cowherds, 
rfind stiephcrds, She took care of the treasury, and gave orders on all 
.matters connected therewith. She performed all her duties with 
every regard to truth, but unmindful of her personal comfort. She 
added, the faithful wife cannot attain happiness unless she practises 
self-dental. Do what I have told you, and before strangeis remain 
quiet, but true to your convictions, avoiding excitement and 
thoughtlessness, and make lho.se your friends who are virtuous and 
devoted to tiieir husbands. When Jayadrata seized and carried her 
away, ho was pursued by the Pan<lavas ; she had then tlio generosity 
to advise hirti to lay down arms and implore forgiveness. 

The mariiage of Suhadhri, sister of Krishna, was by seizure 
of the maiden by Arjuna dt her brother’s instigation near tho 
Raibuta mountain, where she had gone to perform certain religious 
ceremonies. The mind of this lady is shown in her lamentation 
for her sou after he was killed in the battle. The lamentation was 
addressed to his spirit, and she prated for its being associated with 
tile holy and heroic in the heavenly sphere.— Maha'uha'kat. 

Ruktniui who was to have been married to Sisupata of Chedi, 
was so captivated with Krishna that she sent him a leiUT^ asking 
him io take her away on a certain day when she would come out 
to observe some festival.— Bha'qvata. * 

The .women we have alluded to, belonged to the military and rich 
classes, Bet us see what the moral tone of the females of tho 
humbler class was, The Adiparva’oentains a legend which throws 
some'light on the subject. T^ere was a cannibal in the city of 
Kkaehakm, who used to appear for a hum%n being fnom every 
family in rotation. It came to the turn of a Brihman who bad a 
wjfo And O' daughter. The Hr&hmkn was about to offer himself-us a 
victim. The wifo remouetrated aud begged to supply his place. 
She saidethat if she died leaving him* would have undy¬ 
ing glory iu the next world, But if he died, hoto ts ih&daugbt0r 
to he directed to the pedk 0/ the etneeeUre t The daughter urged 
that she was prepared to go instead of her father and mother, 
as hor life was not so valuable. * * 
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The A^watnodha Parva contains a legend illustrative of female 
ielf-denial. There was a Brahman beggar in Kuruksiietra. He 
had a wife, a son, and a daughicr-iu-law. The family starved 
»when no alms was received, On one occasion, after a fast of 
several days, the Brahman got a quantity of barley which was 
boiled and was about to be divided, when a hungry guest 
appeared. The Brahman immediately welcomed him and gave 
him his share. The ^est eat but was not satisfied. The wife 
of the Brahman readily offered him her share. This grieved 
the loving huslwind, and he felt exceedingly pained for tlie ^ 
starvation of the wife, who soothed him down by observing' 
that their wealth, material and spiritual, was united. The guest 
finished the second dish, but again complaiueU qf hungers The 
son gave him his share, but it did not satisfy him. The daugldcr; 
in-law thon came forward with her share, wdien the father-in-law 
was again distressed, but she observed that she was bound to do 
what would ensure after-happiness. 

The Sluritis made no change in the dr&ss of the females, which 
our previous quotations will show. But in regard to food, an 
injunction was given, of total abstinence from flesh moat, 
discontinuance of the slaughter of animals and of cruelty in any 
form to sentient beings.^ This change we attribute to the exces¬ 
sive eaiin/; and the slaughter of animals during the Vedic 
period. We do not, however, see that this was attended to; as 
t>raupadi states that Vudhishthira used to sacrifice cattle, and that 
he and other KAjAs performed the As^mmedka (sacrifice of horses). 
The dishes of Uhristarastra even when ho was about to embrace 
ascetism oonsistod of fish, meat and he had also wines of dif¬ 
ferent kinds. And it appears that several ladies dined with him 
in the same hall. There is a passage attributed to Suvodra which 
speaks well of those “ who refrain from wine, flesh, .liquors, 
excitement and lying;" and Bhishma has often dwelt on the 
propriety of aUtaimng from animal food, which entered subse- , 
quently into the fcreed of thq Vaisbnavas. 

What we have shown from tlie Smritis, and the short founts 
of certain females, clearly show that the post-Yedjo females were 
not secluded. But 94 it is an important point, we wiU'give a few 
}egendar$r proofs from the ]B|mi^aoa and MahAbhAmi ' 

When lUma returned hanishment, the ladies of his Ihmily 
came out to meet hSm^ When he was iustalM, SitA wi^ with 
hm m the Court h< 4 l Wheu ihe^ YAndavas and Eurus showed 
their ^ profhdstiey ia. srohM the ladles wOra jseated in thg theatre. 
While ilia ^Aadavas Wem livittg fu the forest, Duryadhana, aocom^ 
paniodby ma brothers, the BAa& end the members of some other 


* MiUiu, iv. 67 end 08, v. *10 to 49 sud SI* vUi, 296. 
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families, passed by them. Wlicu Uttaraand Arjuua gaiued a victory, 
the daughter of Birat aud other ladies came out to receive them in 
a procession, ^J’hc following description of Yudhishthira’s entrance 
into the palace, after the great war, throws some light on the free¬ 
dom of the females not l)elonging to royal families. 

“ When Yiulhishthira, accompanied by his brothers aud the ladies 
and others, wa.s about to enter llastina, the royal road was perfumed 
with dhupa, the palace with varieci fragrance sand flowers, aud fes¬ 
tooned with garlands, Tlie gate was graced by beautiful damsels with. 

» new kulsis filled with water. The Raja was surrounded by friends, 
aud he entered the city in the midst of eulogistic chantlngs of the 
bards. The huad|wme buildings bordering on the royal road were 
t^uakiflg under ithe weight of the female vieitore, who with modesty 
and meekness cheering the Paudavas addressed Braupadi in 
complimentary words)} which were so euthnsiastic and loud that 
tljey reverberated through the length and breadth of the city.” 

On the occasion of the coronation of Yudhishtliira, Kituti aud 
Gaiidharf were present in the Hall; and Braupadi sat on an 
elevated seat with the Raji. When Yudhishthira performed the 
Aswamo<iha, there was a separate compartment fur elderly ladies; 
aud young damsels full of joy promenaded in the place, Tlie Migh 
in Book V. states that the Rajds who had been invited to Yudhish¬ 
thira’s Rajasuya Yagua were travelling with their wives on hoi'se- 
back. We do not, however, find any mention of it in the Mahabha- 
rat ; aud the only inference we can draw is that if the HindA 
ladies did not ride on horseback when Yudhishthira lived, they 
did so whou*tho Mdyh was written. The practice was apparent¬ 
ly followed subsequently, which is evident from Scott Wariug’a 
testimony. * 

The Purdnets show that what the Smritis inculcated with 
regard to woman, wks suhbtautially carried out. We have already 
stated that among the qualifications of a wife, Manu mentions 
I “liberal arts," This no doubt iucludesmusic, vdoal and instrumental, 
and dandlng. There are ancient works on music \ and the Mahibhi- 
r&t States that Aijuna gave instruction to the females of Bitit’s 
family in music and danomg. We hare already adverted to tiie 
saying of Bltishma that^ where a son does not exists the daughter 
should oepnpy the threhe, Prem BevI was on the throne of 
BehU hefbre the Muhammadan invasion. In Hepll three femdles 
reigohd at dl^rent timfes. ' Hljehdra Bakshmi is described ns a 
“woman of eatraot^hary character and talenta^ In Ceylon 
several reigned llrom timi to time* In EaJputinA females 
governed as regents. Odlouel^lM, spesMng of the Bundi Queen 
says—“Her Sentimente itdio'sred invadahif aoorreot and eateasive 
knowledge, which was equally appamUt ht her letters, of which he 
had many, and he could give many similar instances." * e 
lu' 3^7 B.O., Aleaau&r and Borus fought together. The Greek 
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rule lo Asia lasted for 200 years. It ib supposed that Alexander 
afterwards married a daughter of Porus.* In 307 B.C, Seleucus 
succeeded Alexander partially, and had his daughter married to 
phandragiipta, Megasthoiies and Onewerites went to him as an 
embassy ; and the former resided for sfveral years at PAtaliputra, 
This must hiivc brought on some fusion eff the Greeks and the Hiu- 
d6s. To the Hindfis engaged in theological and philosophical 
enquiries, or in political 'and commercial pursuits, the Greek lan¬ 
guage must have been more or less known. It is supposed that 
before Alexander, Pythagoras came here and learnt from the 
Brahmans the doctrines of metempsychobib.*!* Arrian and Pliny state 
that the Brdhmaus pre&ented to the Greek authorities lists of kings 
who had reigned in India. Piiaulx says tliatii^the Northcru 
Provinces of India the Greek language was not utterly forgotten 
and that the spread of it must have been from iho Panjab to Behar. 
We are also told that a Yavauu Ach^rya or a Yavau Jatica travelled 
to Ionia and wrote a work on astronomy. It is stated in the 
Dabistau that OalUsthenes sent to his unc]e a technical system 
of logic (naya), which was the basis of the Aristotelian bystem. 
Wo also observe a close affinity between Aristotle’s theory of the 
soul as regards its organism and the Vedanla-darsaua; and Plato's 
ideas as to the detachment of the soul from the world of sense 
constituting the true subjective condition bear an analogy to 
the Sankhya philosophy. The Greek kings as well as the 
Scythians adopted a language closely allied to the Sans¬ 
krit. The inscriptions for more than two centuries during 
the Greek and Scythian connection invariably contain the Greek 
with a vernacular translation. The coins of the Sah Kings of 
Saurashti^^ have au imperfect Greek and Sanskrit inscription, while 
those of the Guptas (2ud to 4th centuiy A.D.) have an emblem of 
the Greek and P41i, showing the gradual disappearance of the Greek 
from the Indian coins. The Greeks adopted the Indian symbol of 
Swastika., which the* pottery from Kamiras and the prototype 
of Crete show. The Pythian coins exhibit Greek and Hind A 
divinities, and those under the Yuebis have an image of Siva and 
Uie Hundi Bull. The affinity between the Greeks and fhe Hindis 
was so great as regards the languages, literature and rei]|non, 
that the Brocess of giving and receiving must have been recipro- 
oal* Vitlia Mihira ip his Brihat Stnhitd (astronomy) saj8**^*‘Th© 
Greeks indeed are foreigners, but with them this sdienoe is in 
a flourishing state/' Wa And that the later Greek physioians 
availed the Ebdd medM works, u , 

The ittlesKM^urse appeal? to have been kept up. Bindd 
ambassadoit? were sent to Augustus Orssar, to whom a Poms 

WtU' W ta * I I n »< ' >■■ iii i iiiiiiii a*tMiiiiiij^i i ti lii.jiiii Hi ...,, ,| || I ,— I,.. 

* * Madras dtoiamai Scienoe and taught by Pythagoras had its origin 
vol. xvi. “ in the Egyptian and Oriental I’eli- 

t Qrote soys that this doofedue gions,’* 
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wrote a letter in Greek. In the 2ud century A.D., there were 
Gieek and Roman agents in the eighty-four ports ofBaJhara. 

This fusion did not at all affect the freedom of the females. 
In the Mudra Eakshasa, C'handragupta says :— 

«< Why are not ail the citizens with their wives abroad and merry 
making?” 

The following passage shows the commingling of the races. 

** The Khasa troops and men of Mag^dha and my attenddnts 
are the vanguard. The Yavana and G&ndhara forces march in 
the centre and the Hiina cohorts. 

*' The troops, Chedi, Kiras and Jallas form the rear.” 

The Yavana means the Ionian or the Asiatic Greek, and the 
Sakasthe Asiatic Beythians. 

, It was customary with the Hindd Rdjss to have female atten¬ 
dants as sanctioned Mauu ; and this custom the Muhammadans 
afterwards imitated One of the Nitaka mentions a Fava?#a 
female attendant, which shows that the Greek females wero 
employed by the Uincids. The Greek accounts of the Hindd 
females are meagre. They bear testimony to their chastity, and to 
the fact of no money being given or taken in marriage. As to the 
Germanes or Sarnuines (the Buddhists?) they permitted women 
“ to share in their meditations, but on condition of strict chastity.” 
According to Apollonius of Tyana the Brahman country Jay be¬ 
tween tho Hyphasis and Ganges. He says,—" From the trees on 
its CHyphasis’s) banks, the people obtain an unguent with which 
marriage-guests besprinkle the bride and bndegroom, and witliout 
which no marriage is considered complete or pleasing to Venus.” 
Another account of India written at the close of the 4tli or 
beginning of the 5th century A,D., by desire of Palladius, says,—- 
“They” (Brahmans) “were not like a society like our monks, 
but a race, born Brahmans. They lived near the Gauges and ia a 
state of nature. They had no domestic animals, tilled no land, and 
, were without iron or house or fire or bread or •wine. They worship¬ 
ped God ; and had no slight, but not a thorough, knowledge of the 
ways of Providence. Their wives wera located on the other *side 
of the Ganges; they visited during July and August, the coolest 
months, and remained with them forty days, put,as soon 
as the w^e had borne two children, or after five yearn if she 
were harren» the ^rihtnatr eeased to have intercourse with her.’** 
Buddhism, which had assumed a distinct form in the middle 
of the third centaiy B,Cj, became powerful during the Greek 
oonnexio# • with Xndim Hind^ women emhrading Buddhism 
became prominent limy not only began to frequent places of 
public worship, but oante forward to join tM Clerical body and were 
admitted as nuns. Mafia was the first female admitted 

to the order. The daughtm' of Asoka. Sanghamitta, also entered 
the church, taking the usual vow of celibacy. $he went to Ceylon 
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to ordain the princess in compliance with the request of her 
brother Mahendra, who had been sent there to propagate tho 
religion, he being of opinion that a male priest could not ordain 
. a female. Gautama had five hundred females admitted into the 
order. The nuns were, however, restricted in their liberty in 
holding communication with male priests. Females of rank such 
as Maha Mdya, the mother of Gautama and Misaka, were moving 
freely in society j” whrle other classes of females not only moved 
from place to place but carried on discussions with men and took 
part in secessions. There are several notices of educated females. 
Visakha, a most celebrated Buddhist lady, resided in Sakita or 
Ayodhya. In the Dulva it is stated that a celebrated Br^thinan 
of Nalada had a daughter named Sharika. “ She was instl acted 
in letters and overcame her brother in a dispute.” Dugaiua, 
a young girl of Champ^l, was married to the«8ou of a chief otKoer 
in Kosala. She is described as •the “ model of everything modest,* 
prudent, wise, frugal, and in every respect accomplished.” She 
received her education from her mother. Her father-in-law 
addressed her as follows :—“Your mother has been wise in having 
givuu you such enigmatical instruction, but you are more than she 
in having understood and practised her enigmatical advice 

Buddha's opinion as to females leading tho religious life was 
Be careful; do not permit females to enter upon my law 
and become Samarans.” He said ** what is named woman is 
sill," i.e., that sho is not vice but sin ; and “ it is better for a 
priest to embrace the flame than to approach a woman, however 
exalted her rank.” Mendicants and novices were mot permit¬ 
ted to look at a woman. Priests were not allowed to visit widows, 
growa-u{!» virgins, or women whose husbands were abroad. If a 
woman had a fall and required to be lifted up by the hand, no 
Buddha would help her, because it was considered sinful to touch 
a wotaatt, whether she lived or died. The Patimokhan forbids 
not only “ the t^ntac^ with the person of a woman,” but “ impure 
couversation with a woman," sitting on the same seat with her, 
reclining with her on the same place, being alone with a woman, 
accompanying her on a journey, and preaching more than “flvo 
or six Sentences to a woman except in the presem^ of a man 
who tmderstood wliat was said And yet according ,to Hi^an, 
Buddha aocep^d the invitation of Ambseali, the celehiated 
oonrte^n of vaisalh ** who took her seat on one aide of him/' 
Buddha ineultated eOiihhoy a» a great virtue $ but if A man 
could aoi^tinue Us a celibate and took a wife, he committed 
no stm /jMjngamy was deaounoed by Buddha t but he had 
«inferior ^Jtes numbered by thennands/* The following story will 
i dhow how marridges Were bmught dbcuk 
^ Snghavi, King of Keeila, wished to have his son of sixteen 
years married, and was in search of a girl ’* of tlm most kingly 
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doqcent, cndowod with the sixty-four niaiks of perfection and 
the five gloat houulicb pcifect in maidens, iokI stedfast in ohseiv- 
ing the five and the eight commandments.” Wiiilc May4 was 
promenading in her garden, eight Bidhinans came to her and 
inade the pioposal, giving a full description of the prince—to 
which she listened, and half consenting lequested them to see 
her father and arrange with him. # 

We also find that when Vijaya, King of ^!eyIon, sent a message 
to King Panderwoo to send his daughter as his queen, the request 
was complied with, and she embarked, accompanied by seven 
hundred daughters of the nobility,” In the inteiesting work of 
»Schlagentweit, he says,—“ Women are also allowed to embrace the 
Tponastic life, and •wo read of female mendicants, the Bhiskshiineft, 
who have devoted themselves already in the eailie^t youth of 
]6uddhism with the permission of the founder of the faith,” Gerald 
was told “ that it was mostly the ugliest womeu, who having 
little chance of getting husbands, retire to convents." 

The Buddhist toinalos^were clad in lobes. The King of Kosala 
presented to each of his five hundred wives “ a splendid robe. ” 
The Bhilsa monument shows the Buddhist female drapery—“ along 
flowing vest resembling that which wo see in Grecian sculpture. ” 
Knox, speaking of the maids, says that they weie “ dressed up 
finely.” It appears that in the hall where the bana was read, 
ordinary females weic kept occupied. Some brought the cotton- 
pod, otbeis cleaned it, and some preporeil it. Buddliism like 
Vedism commenced without priests and without the distinction 
of caste. Th« organization of the piiesthoodis supposed to have 
commenced at the first convocation, and retfclied the culminating 
point at the thiid. The priests were not allowed tomatry; and 
though rcstiicted in their communication with females, it 
appears from one of the Nep41 Bauddba tracts that while praying 
they were not unmindful of the females. In the address to the 
^ spirits of heaven and goblins damned, the following words 
occur" Bet all hearing my invocation, approach with their 
wives and children and associates” Fa Bian, who oarao here 
in A.D. 390, says that ” the females^wero kept down and ordered 
to follow certain precepts.” Be cites the instance of brothers 
mariwing noa-^nterine sisters in the case of the sons o£^ one of 
the Kings* of Fotala near the hermitage of Kapila. Aw to 
caste^ he says that although the principle in the selection of 
the chief of religion wsjS the merit, inasmuch fts Sikya was 
a Ksbatgiia, and his sucoessor a Vataya, an4 his aucoessor n 
Sfidra, yet the sop of the Eipg of Kapila W ihe daughter of a 
slave was not admitted into the church. When ho entered, the 
cry l^ho sou of a slave dares to enter and be seated here! ” 
liiunan'Thoang, who name here subsequently, speaks of afomale 
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kingdom on the north of Brahmaputnr. It is also alluded to in 
the Purduas and Fuems, and is tiaced to Assam and Bhutan. 

The Jains are by no means inferior to the Buddhists in the im> 
meusity of their literature—which has been brought to notice by 
Colonel Tod, They had also nuns who lived by themselves. lu 
the Kulpa sfitra, Siti is named “ among the faithtul wives.” There 
are strict rules as to the association of the females with the males, 
lu the Nava Tatva, a«nong the things to be patiently boine is 
“ the absence of female society and the Ascetics are not to touch 
woman. In this respect the Jains were evidently like the Bud¬ 
dhists but unlike the Bralimans. 

The only Jain female prominently mentioned is Sawalinga, 
daughter of Padma, an opulent merchant of Pkitham (Tngara) on 
the Godavari. She had been sought for by a person, and her 
father had agreed to the proposal. But %'nJien ho came, the giil 
who had been associated with Sadivaeh as pupils of t}i£ same 
txUor, and for whom her feeling had ripened into affection, made 
airaugemeuts for eloping with him. At^ the appointed place and 
time the lover unfortunately fell into a deep sleep, and the giil 
not wishing to wait any longer wrote her name on the palm of his 
hand and went away. 

In the drawings of the excavated temples of Ajanta “ there 
are groups of women in vaiious attitudes, particularly in the one 
of performing tiipasja or religion on the Asau Siddha and also 
“ of a female worshipper of Buddha ” suriouuded by a group, and a 
Brahman among them whom she is teaching. 

The duration of the Muhammadan administration in India was 
from A.D. 1176 to ATI). 1761. Dining this period of 695 years the 
fusion of the Muhammadans and Hindds was inaiked. We find 
that in the early part of iho Musohn rule, the Muhammadans 
were indebted to the Hindis for instruction in agriculture, 
manufacture, revenue management, and medicine. The language 
then in use was the4iindM ; and until the llhull^s held iinpoitaut 
appointments under the government of Akbar, the cultivation of’ 
the* Persian by the HiudtSts was limited. But fiom that period it 
progressed ; the numerical eytrengih of the Hindd Persian scholars 
and of thnir Persian works boreased ; and it is the Hindds who had 
the principal share in the creation of the iiiodi or Bindust&ni, 

^The ruaitiage of Bind& women by Muhammadab Bmperors 
eemmenedd wim the father of BirHieshihi whose mother Naila was 
the daughter of liiyi Malla BhaUl* 

Howeil^lkte^ that when the Bijii submitted^^ Tamer- 
Jane, etbulatad that the Emperors should marry a 

daughtk Jet MmWb hdhee, and that the head of the house 
aJmmd be Qovewor of Bengal,^ 

The practice of the Muhammadan Emperors marrying Hindd 
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women, afs a matter of policy calculated to preserve a good 
understanding, began with Akbar. 

Jodh B&( was his wife, and she was the mother of Jahangir. 

In A.D. 1320, the Hindd influence was predominant. Khaus> 
rd took to wife Dewal I)evi, the widow of the late Emperor Kutb- 
ud-din Mubarak. He was so much Hindujied that the Kurana 
were ** used as seats, and pulpits degraded into pedestals for Hindd 
idols.'’ ^ 

During the administration of Akbar, the Hindd influence was also 
predominant. The Emperor had private meetings with the 
^Biihmans at night. One of them taught him, and another related 
the mythological tales of the Hindds, The. facetious Birbal, another 
Bj'^hinau, took so much possossiou of the Emperor's mind, that he 
prevailed upon him to pfbhibit the eating of beef and order 
prayers from Hindd wprks to be twice offered to the sun. Abul- 
fazl was charged with the duty of maintaining the sacred tire 
day and night; and took a part in the homa performed by the 
Hindd ladies of the palace. The marriage of Salim (Jahdngir) 
with the daughter of Bfiagavin Das was performed at the Eija’s 
house and in the presence of the Emperor, according to the 
Hindd form. Orders wore given restricting every Hindd to one 
wife unless she prov.cd faithless. Widows were permitted to 
marry, and such as were young wore not permittea to l)o burnt. 
But this order was subsequently modifled to this effect, that if the 
burning were voluntary and nut compulsory, it should be allowed. 
No Hindd female was allowed to change her religion, if the cause 
were that she,was in love with a Muhammadan. 

There were several other Emperors who had Hindd wives, but 
this intermarriage was one-sided, as no respectable Hindd Inarried 
or was permitted to marry a Muliammadan girl. Jahangft had a 
strong opinion on the subject. He said—'* Marrying a Hindd girl 
is not so bad, but to give one's daughter to a Hindd ! Xiord protect 
us against the machination of the evil one." •The Muhammadan 
Unfluenoe on the conversiou of the Hindds was successful, and 
^ several of the converts were the founders of dynasties in some ports 
of Indiik After Akbar, Dara Shikoh eqpouraged ifao Sanskrit !itor« 
aiure^ and had some of the XTpanishads translated into Persian, 

The burping of the Hindd widow under the Muhaiqmadan 
Ei^erors ^fas evidently on the increase^ * * 

When Min $lngh diSd> "In the inign of JahingiTi slaty of his 
wives were reported to have burnt themselves. 

There s^asome Muhamtnadan woman deeervini of {Ciotioe. 

In A,D. Sultdnd the eldest*daughter of '^Itamsh, 
reigned. She possessed noaay talenm^ and great virtues." In 
1205, Jltthammaif II. had only one queepr who was employed in 
perfotming « every homely part of hoosetiiary/* la A.D.40U, 
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Ndr Mahal or K6v Jahin cut a conspicuons figure as the queen 
t>f Jah&ngtr. She exercised considerable iiidueuce on state 
affairs, as well as on matters connected with her sex for a period of 
, twenty years. To lier is attiilmted improvements in female 
■drapery and the preparation of the atta of roses. Her extempore 
verses need to captivate her hnsband. In his military exploits she 
acted as his gnardian angeh and herself showed uncommon heroism 
Jahdngir in his Memoirs says. ** There is scarcely a city in which the* 
Princess has not left some structure, some spacious garden, as a 
splendid monument of her taste and magnihcenoe.^ 

In A.D. IC28. the three daughters of Sh&h Jahan made them¬ 
selves conspicuous. The eldest, Jahanara, exercised great influence 
<m the father. She was “lively, generous and open.* The 
second, Roshanrai Begam, was “ acu% artful, and intriguing.'* 
The third, Suri& Baner, was distinguished for gentleness and 
serenity. The eldest daughter mediated on behalf of the Persians 
when they fought with Aurangeebe, and appeared publicly on the 
occasion, 

Mamullab, the widow of £ar Muhammad Kbin, the Nawdb 
of Bhopal, who lived in A.D. 1778, was respected by both 
BindAs and Musalmins. She possessed a judgment which 
after severe trials was found to be sound, and a heart for which 
she was called the “ lady mother.” 

In later times Begam Sumbro lived. By her marriage with 
an European she was Anfflidaedi she was an able and good 
woman. Lord W. Bentinck's letter to her bears strong testimony 
to her high character. She is called “ the solace of the orphan 
and widow. ” 

fiesi<h» the above we And a host of Muhammadan poetesses, an 
account cf whom is to be found in the Naksh&^^rlhiMimha 


by B4btt Janm^aya Mitra. father of B&bu KijendraMla Mitra. 

We eub^n a list of the following poetesses who lived at differ¬ 
ent times and contributed to the Urdu poetical literature : Atab 
Begam, Bebdr and Boshinl Jdn of Lukhnou } Bha^n of Pini- 
pat; Begam Jin. the daughter of Nawdb Karttddfn ]Ahin; Began, 
daughter of Hired Biba:^ belonged to the xandna of fodtldar 
Shdh of Dehli $ Beni Jdo of Beams; Begam. daughter U Hawdb 
Intbamad Howla and wile of Asafridaola of Oudh{ Begam, 
daughter of Artmdul Hulk Khin^ HhUtebaii of 

Bared \ Betimya of DehU t dnd Huijebaii HiMn of iVdhkdUd. 

Wo wiU mm the elate of fhmal# eeelet^ 

ddiimg msiesncNi. m 

llie in Indin. 

^ We IdHf Hated that ago ^ vikvomfdUya was a great 
age for the oooonraiement of kmiag* The wife of Rilid&ea is • 
laid* to have had mxjlck kdmm fo oaosfog him to become a 
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deep scholar. The Rini of Karnat was also a learned lady, and 
she used to converse with Pandits on dilfereul subjects. About 
this time we believe another lady lived, viz.^ E.hou&, wlto was ac¬ 
quainted with astronomy, and is well known by the baohane she has , 
left behind. We believe from this time the rage for Swayambara 
marriage subsided, and the love of heroism was alteied into a love 
of letters. It became a custom with many females not to marry 
any one unless he was found more learned than herself. 

We have already said that a large portion of the Poems and 
plays appeared in the early part of the Christian eia. In these, 

* women nave been, to quote the words of Dr. Wilson, invariably 
described as amiable, high piincipled, modest, gentle, accom¬ 
plished! and intelligent,“ and as “exercising a very important 
induence upon* men and hs treated by them with tenderness and 
rospect Br. Wilson ^ums up by concluding that “ in no nation 
of antiquity were women held in so much esteem as amongthe 
Hindfia." 

The “ Toycart ” in alluding to female education says— 

“ Nature is woman’s Wcher, and she learns more sense than 
man—the pedant gleans from books. ” 

The Dasa Kumar Charita is a portraiture of Hindd Society 
anterior to the Muhammadan conquest. The youth of both sexes 
of the royal and military classes could then form matrimonial 
connexions by the Oandharva form—the Swayambara system 
having apparently died away \ but from Padraavati’s letter to 
Prithviraj it does not appear that the practice of the seizure of the 
bride at her request was extinct. She wrote him to take her away 
as Krishna had taken away Rukmini, 

Padm&vati is described as knowing “alxty-four artit” and 
** fourteen sciences." 

Bhavabhuti lived in the Sth century A.D. His patron was 
Yasovarenaan of Kashmir. About tins period the Hind6 mao'^ 
ncra were unohanged in some respects. Females of influence 
^appeared in public, and e^ioyed liberty at home. 

^ The Dowager Queen of Kashi^ requested Sdntadeva. tu 
eompone Katlw Sarit S&gara^ aboul^tA.D. lOSfl. In one of 
the tales it is stated, that ''when the married ebt^le return 
to Knsamhit the young bride persuades her husbend tq throw 
open the doors of the inner apartment and allow free aoomie 
to his friends and assooiateii^ ehitoveing that * the honour of women 
ie pretested hy their onk jMneipiei i add when they are eotrapt all 
preoauttoni^re vatn/ ^ wa hAm alee from the mm work, that 
Katyana Yavaruohi was nfale to repeat to her mother ap entiia 
play after heaving it onee at the theatnt*^ AHhongh the story is 
given in the work refertad to^ yet as we hate aheady stated Katyana 
lited ahoufi the filth eentnfey! B.C. \ and these scattered notices ^ 
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serve to show the cdnimuity of the female cuUuro. In the Biihat 
Kathi it U stated that Visabadatti disapproved of the selection of 
her husband by her father, and eloped with Udyana. When the 
,Malavika Agniraitra appeared subsequently, there was a degcneia- 
tion in the Hmdfi manners; yet the drama speaks of a queen being 
appointed to arbitrate as to the pre-eminence of two Pandits, one 
of whom had a female scholar who was also a songstress 

We have obseived th!*t there is mention of the Puranas and even 
of the Bh^rata or Mahabharata in tho Sdtras of Asval4yana; but we 
doubt much whether the existing Mahabharata in its iutegiity 
is the work referred to. Neither the Ramiyana nor the titles of any of 
tho other Ptti&nas are alluded to in tho Vedas. But there are still 
giounds for thinking that the Eamayana was anUoiipr to the*Mah4- 
bharata. With regard to tho other Puidnas, they were appaiently 
wiitton to counteract the effects of Buddhism,i. to uphold the leait- 
ing teachings of the Vedas and darsanaSf and to supply a finite 
Ood to the popular mind. The Vedic gods were laid aside. Tlie infi¬ 
nite God of the Upanishads was much too ^ lofty. Vishnu was the 
God of the Brahma, Padma, Vishnu, Sribhdgvata, Ndrada, Brahma 
Vaivaitta, Bardha Bdmana and Garura Purdnas. The Vdyii, 
Agni, Bhavishya, Linga, Scandha, Kurma, Matsya and Brahmaiula 
took Siva as the God. Not satished with the Male God, the 
Mdrkanda cstablishod Durgd or Kali as tho great Female Power. 
This must have led to tho multiplication of the Tantras inculcating 
the wpiship of the Sakti during the Muhammadan invasion. While 
tho Taatrical practices Were attended with abuse, they contiibuted 
to tbh elevation of the females as embodying the SuHi principle in 
the estimatiou of men. 

The Wishnu Pnrdna speaking of tho qualifications of a wife, 
says:—•** The girl tnnst not bo vicious or unhealthy^ or one who 
has been Hi brought up!* Of the queen Saiva, the wife of Bata- 
dhana, it says she was a “ woman of groat virtue ; she was 
devot^ to her husband, benevolent, sincere, pure, adorned with 
every fewale excellence, with humility and disowtiion. The Bajd* 
and his wife daily worshipped the God of Gods, dandrdana, with 
pious meditations, ohlation^to fire> pmyeis, gifts, fasting and every 
miWk of ehtlre faith and oXdusivo devotion, " The some Fuirlna 
States a comii to Mapdbdvi of the military 

oiass^ him io give of his daughter to Mm in ma^ 
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wiitten, female culture, female association, and female liberty weie 
appieciated. The custom of the females coming out to receive 
kings was also in voguo. It is stated that Saiva, the wife of 
Jyamagba, “ came to the palace gate, attended by the minis-^ 
teis, the courtiers and citizens, to welcome that victorious 
monarch.” , 

I'he Srimat Bh^gvata contains the following remarks with 
lefercuce to the duties of the females. ^ 

“ Oh Kija 1 I will now dwell oh the duties of the females. 
Patibrata devoted women should in every way make their hufabauds 
comfortable, be obedient to them, follow them in all they do, .and 
serve their friends—a good wife observing those rules, and being 
well dressed, shoald clean, wash, embellish, and perfume the houses, 
and being modciate in her desire, affable, governing herself well, 
'speaking truth agrdoably and lovingly servo her husband. She 
should always keep the utensils clean. She should be content 
with what is gained, should never covet beyond her wants, should 
always be diligent, virtuous, should always speak the truth 
agreeably, bo careful, and lieiug always pure and serene will esteem 
and love her husband if free from sins. ** 

We have already spoken of Sankarachirya, who flourished before 
the Muhammadan invasion. He founded the Qosawees sect, who 
admitted females into their community on the condition that they 
were not to marry. When Sankara lived, tho cultivation of lettcis 
had commenced in the Deccan. In the Sankara Bijaya (8th 
Swarga) there is an account of his having had a controvei'sy with 
Maudana Misri, whose wife Lil&vati acted as the arbitress, Theie 
was another JLilavati, the daughter of Bhaskarichdrya, who died 
unmarried, leaving two works, we,, Pati and Btj Lildvati. Con¬ 
temporaneous with Ankara were the four Tamil sisters, Avyar, 
Uppay, Valhe, and Uravay. The first sister died a virgin, much 
admired for her talents in poetry and science. ” She knew 
chemistry } dnd wrote on ethics, on which subject the second sister 
also wrote. The two other sisters employed their pens on various 
subjects. 

The dlfltision of the Purduio stud IJfititric literature was not with¬ 
out eiflecte. During the Muhammadan administratbu ehntagion 
of bounding sedts eras so widespread that dfomes, sweepers, and 


hides e^leuiher. The Mini ejf CMetori em e foltower of Eii 

Dd% on whioh the MhMoi tookSd with hut pdi D&s 
oonoUiated them hr heuihg them i^d Sh an enteftainment. 
phaitanya who flourfihed efltAwerds (ip the 16th century A.D., 
in Bou^l) was an authoaate leformeir to the hackhone. «He noti 
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ouly admitted l<m caste people, but also Muhammadans as his dis¬ 
ciples. On the female mind his teachings had a powerful initueace ; 
and ho had both male and female disciples living within the same 
enclosure and looking upon each other as brothers and sisters. 
*When a female is moved, her voice is “ the voice potential 
the circle wit|iin which it is felt, goes on widening itself. Such was 
the case with Ohaitanya’s female disciples, wn^ose influence ex¬ 
tended itself beyond tte precincts of the enclosure, edifying and 
ennobling many a sister mind in distant circles. 

The vaishnava sect presents os with two memorable females 
who were distinguished for piety and love oi letters. Mu a 
B4i was the wife of Lakba !l^na of Udayapur ; she lived in 
the reign of Akbar, There was a difference between her and her 
mother-in-law on some relimous matters. She therefore separated 
from her husband and led a religious lif^, She left the effu¬ 
sions of her piety in the ;^ems and odes which constitute the 
ritual of the theistic sects, especially those of I^anak and 
Kuber. Colonel Tod says,—'* The productions of her muse are said 
to have been unequalled by any of the bards of the day, and it is 
asserted that a tim or sequel to the Oita Qovinda or Canticles in 
lionour of B&mii will stand comparison with the original by 
Jayadeva” Cbarandas was a native of Dehli when the second 
Alamgir reigned, in A.I). 1754. He was tho founder of a 
Vaishnava sect. '* The flrst disciple of Cbarandas was bis own 
sister Sahajf Bs{,—she succeeded to her brotberis authority as 
well as learning, having written the Sahas Prakas and Sola 
Hirmaya; they have left many Sabdas and Kabita’* ^ 

The female characters we have depicted show intellectual, moral, 
and religious culture, irrespective of considerations as to creed. 
The class of the Hindfl females who appeared from the sixteenth 
century and downwards^ while fully equal to their sisters of the 
preceding ages in strong attachment to religion and fearlessness 
of death, outshone them in fortitude of a different phase, and 
placed* themselves on a par with the Greek and Boman women. 
The. females we allude to are those of the E^jpute descended from 
the Tada^ to which race K|^na belonged. " The says 

Tod, etaims her full shape in the glory ^ Imr son, who imbihes at 
the matomal ^nt his ifimt rudhaents of ehivahy**' And the 
tnatop)^ pfeoeptt Is, ^Make thy mothers milk msplendeni'* 
Wlm Belhi* Was invhded the Sult&n of Ohasni, the Qvfhm 
mes his wils whh thae addresses him ; ^*Who asks 
womea Itwadriieel worm deema their imdemhmdmg shsltow ; 
area wh«a‘ tohlh Miee from^ Mr Una none listeas th^to^ Yet 
yrhat is Uto wM without woman f men of wisdom, the aatro- 
leger, ean rrem iha,hoo«i eileulalte m# mothm and course of the 
f pmetn *, hut In the mk w wmaan he is jgastant# and this is not 
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a saying of to-day, it ever Has been so; our book has not been 
marked, therefore to hide their ignorance they say in woman there 
is no wisdom. Yet woman shares your.joys and sorrows; even 
when you depart for the mansion of the sun, we part not. ^ 
The Chohan felt the force of her inspiration. He marched in* 
“ battle array " leaving her to head “ Dehli’s heroea” She, how¬ 
ever, made up her mind to lose him, and lived on only water, 
saying—** I shall see him again in the region of Sdrya^ but never 
more in Jognipur ” (Dehli). Her lord fought and fell, and she 
“ mounted the funeral pyre.” 

When Oholan was on the throne of Delhi, Dewaldi roused her 
sons to battle, and observing their Unwillingness she said—“Would 
|;hat the gods had made me barren, that 1 had never borne sons 
who thus abauHon the name of the Rijputs, and refuse to succour 
*their prince in dangipr.'’—They acoedea to her request; she then 
said, “ Farewell, my children, be true to your salt, and should you 
lose your head for your prince, doubt not you will obtain the 
celestial crown.’’ When Akbar invaded Chitor, the mother of 
Pntta of Kailwa charged her son to put on the saffron robe and 
die for his country. 

The Bahtor Jeswant had to fight a fierce battle with Aurangzehe 
on behalf of his brothers. Not being able to sustain the brunt of the 
battle any longer, the Mah&riji retreated. JUis wife, a daughter 
of the B^na of XJdayapnr, would not receive him as she thought 
** that he d^iould have been victorious or died on the field, and there¬ 
fore she shut the gates of the castle.” The Bundi Queen, like 
a Spartan piother, rej[oioed ** at the heroic death of her son.” 
Instances are not wanting of the H&jput females having fought 
nobly and shown ancommon courage when |)laced in difficulties. 
There are some who prt^essed literary attainments, diplomatic 
powers, and a strong aenee of hontmr even at the sacrifice of life. 
There are some who looked u^n proposals of marriage from 
the Muhammadan Emperors with abWrence. AH these females, 
as a class, showed in the habitual practice of fi»titade a high 
discipline of the mind. 

ITnder the British afiministraticn, Hclwell, who wrote in 1765, 
and wts a witness of several mils, observes as follots If we 
view these wcceen in a jusi li^t, we shall think mens mdidly of 
them and conIssstHey aetufK^a hetnic asweU at vatumaland 
pleni iNdnoiples* We neast nonsi^r Hkm as a rinse of Ihmiales 
tkained firoae tbeiir in tlie lilll eenvi#ion af tWr celestial 

MUkk.^ ^eyexaiuiiiedeadiaatrswted 

Without wishing to snowd tniie pget with notices of the 
Hindfi wccaeii disthtgaished for hi^ ouUure or pahtAo and 
imblie virtuea who Ibm time to tee daring the British 

administratioD, we wul^eontee oureelvee to giving 0 short gcoounk < 
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of a Mabrattd lady who was universally loved and admired by 
both Hiudds and Musalm^ns. We allude to Abalya B&i, the 
widow of Malhir Rio, who lived in AD. ]754i. She had a sou 
, who was a foolish boy, and she wept openly for his follies. He 
died, however, at an early age. She possessed a daughter who 
became a widow ; and as the latter had lost also her only son, she 
was sick of this life and resolute in burning hersolf as a sail. The 
remonstrances of Abaly6 were of no avail, and she had to witness 
the painful scene, ^he assumed the government of the country, 
and sat in open (farbdr at the age of thirty. She was remark¬ 
able for her patience and unwearied attention, in the consideration 
of all measures affecting the welfare of the country. She respect¬ 
ed private rights sacredly, listened to every complaint personally 
and studying the intorosts of all classes, she was a great advocate 
for modemU assessment, and rejoiced at the prosperity of her sub¬ 
jects. In the morning she was engaged in prayer, hearing sacred 
works read, performing ceremonies and giving alms. She 
lived on vegetable food. After breakfast, clad in white clothes as 
a widow, and having no ornament excepl a small necklace, she 
sat in open darbar fiom about 2 to 6 P.M.; after which she devoted 
two or three hours to religious discipline. The books she was 
fond of reading were the Purdnas, from which she drew chiefly 
food for her mind. The life of self-abnegation she led, imparted 
to bor thoughts and acts a,- deep tinge of religion. In the per¬ 
formance of her daily duties, as the highest authority of tho land, 
bhe ** deemed herself answerable to' God for every exemise of 
power; ** and whenever any severe measure was proposed, she said, 
'*Let us mortals beware how we destroy the works of the 
Almightf. ” She considered herself ** a weak, sinful woman.” She 
loved truth and hated adulation. When a Br&hman submitted 


to her a work written by him and full of her praises, she 
ordered it to be thrown into the Narbadi. She was judicious 
in the seleetion of*her agents, She Was not only successful 
in the iftternid administration, bnt possessed diplomatic 
powers % which the country enjoyed tranquillity as iong as she 
governed,; and she reigned/or thirty yeara She built numerous 
temnleai ediflees, dnarmsiias, Ibr^ wdlls, and a road cm the 
Yindhyi xtet only liumane to but aim to 

thi oxmt ploughing the delds wer#refk!esb9d 

With wat^, the btrdl and dsn ahmptwtooh dher comnasiiioa^ 
Maioolni snys; In the inofrt aobtw tiew ibat can be taken of 
her chsnlllert idte^es^talnly appears within her limited sphere 
to hate'iipb one of the purest and newt exemplary rmers that 


'*T« ^ < iTjT* 
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the i>1iUosop1iic mind the life of this exemplaiy woman must be 
a subject for deep reflection. 

The foregoing pages will show the different phases of the Hinddi 
female mind; and that the high cultivation at which it had arrived 
was owing to the development of the spiritual element^ the effects 
of which are traceable in a vivid conviction of the Divine Power, 
the immortality of the soul, the punishment in its transmigr^ 
iions, and the reward in the perpetual Spiritual felicity. It is 
this vivid conviction that led to the systematic performance of 
^ the religious and moral duties as laid down in the Vedas, Smritiai, 
and Puranas. The precepts of the edstraa^ may be right or wrong; 
hut it is evident that they were powerful in their in^ence on the 
female *mind, and* instrumental in the continued formatiou of 
exemplary female characters, accounts of which have «beea trans¬ 
mitted to generation after generation, and looked u{|on as 
the embodied essence of religion. Though the cultivation of 
letters has been kept up and continued by the Hind& females, 
their iustruction has been leas through books, «and more from 
tradition, the precepts of the sdstms, and the influence of 
the domestic and social circles. The Vedio and Purinio cere¬ 
monies which they perform, may not be reconciled with reason, 
but th^ rouse them to think earnestly of the Divine Power, 
the Immortality of the soul, and of its happiness in the next 
world. To this cause we attribute the fact that many females in 
respectable families, unacquainted with reading and writing, possess 
notwithstanding an ardent love fer religion, a strong desire to 
secure celestialliliss by the performance of good acts according 
to the light they have, a ready moral perception, and an^ability 
tv* discharge domestic and social dutiea Thus rocked and cradled 
spiritually, the Hindd females will readily receive what may bo 
audressea to their soul^what may leaid to its eicpansion ^nd 
developmeut The dry deductive ^ucation may Httle or 
po fruit. The emotional and smritaal proceai^ the one having 
reference to moraJi dutie% and the other to Ood and his infinite 
jand wonderful providence, are aureLto succeed. Any artificial sjystem 
of iustnictioa calculated to ead&mpXiee ibe mind can do hut Httle 
go<^. The Udd for the eaetto of sound judgtnerftiii to the means 
and fet the aWnment of a light of 

female U w^i aud ^thotlfihtfiifatol mubycal 

laheii^ to sow told ^ 





Abt. I1I.~THE poetry of ANGLO-INDIAN LIFE. 

I T would seem to be au idle or a most ambitious task to try 
to regard from any new point of view the woll>known pheno¬ 
mena of Anglo-IndiaSk life; for what feature of it has not long 
ago been painted in cvory light ? And bow have the pictures 
fared ? Where are all the journals and letters and memoirs to 
which India has given such frequent birth? To what limbo are 
gone the second-rate Indian novels and third-rate magazines which 
have struggled from time to time into ephemeral life ? Apd yet 
how few th^re are in England even of those whose nearest and 
dearest are passing their lives in India, who ^re able to realise in 
any way tbe life of their brothers and sisters ? How far fewer still 
who would ever turn for the theme of poetry or romance to a life 
which is proverbial for monotony and ennui, and every phase of 
which is hackneyed as the blue-books vthich chronicle its ofEcial 
routine. 

Indian poets have indeed sung centuries ago songs as sweet as 
those of our own land, the natural growth of tbe soil; but who 
was ever iuspired to sing by tbe daily coarse of that dullest of 
lives, the life of the Anglo-Indian ? 

All the world wo know is a stage; but in the dazzling scones* 
before the footlights tho bye-play which goes on in this Eastern 
background is lost sight of, till the very actors often cast off their 
stage manner and play their own serious games unheeded. And 
yet hot4r vast a theatre it is in itself I On what a scale is the 
drama played t Ob what a rich and varied scene does tbe cur¬ 
tain Hsc which leveals this Empire of a hundred years, whose 
pToyino^ are kingdoms and whose ** bills” the loftiest mount^s 
in the worldan Empire of which none yot dare say whether It 
is founded bn a rocl^ or is a house of cards which a breath from 
without or Oven from within ma^ suddenly lay low I How much 
of |wet)9 It buried heire^in this land of strange oontradiol^ns,' 
where the highest culture of modern £luro^ is mde by side with 
tbe primitive forms of the most ancient dviusatiens: where strong 
men t^rn dotards and deBoste women fhde away and dioi yet 
where betues and heroinoi are made and brought to light ; where 
birds never sing and inseeto live only to tonnenb yet whesa plum*' 
age is most tmtiaut and ndtee most latlib in form and colour $ 
whoveldbb hatd ea^ other la |be maddening hoatrjre^ where 
both in iinen and women self devotion resohos its oUmak t a land 
whose lilt is at once tim dullest nnd the most rooisntio, the most 
mysterious and the most codimon plaohi Mit fstterod by Urn routino 
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of ages and most the prey of violeot and surprising change! 
Is Uiere no grandeur in tho physical sceoeiy of^ an Empire which 
reaches from Thibet to Ceylon and from the foists of Sind to the 
borders of Siam and China ? Is there no romance in the history 
of a thousand families in a country which is sending forth conti¬ 
nually its flowers and blossoms to a clime so remote as that of 
India, with heart-rending separations and farewells never to be 
repeated?’' Is there not a pathos wid% as humanity in this 
exile which is never made a home, yet where are formed and 
ripen deepest and truest friendships ? And is there not poetry to 
be read in the phenomena of an overmastering climate ; in the 
surroundings of an artiflcial life which is neither of £^t nor 
West ;.iD the effects of that life on individual and national cha¬ 
racter? Dull and monotonous our life in India may be; but 
to those who lovo to ^watch the beauty and symmetry of things, 
it is a life penetrated through and through with the richest 
colours of poetry, and exalted above happier forms of being by 
its intense and touching reality. 

Let us glance first over the stage on which the scones, tragic, 
comic, or burlesque, of tbis real and unparalleled life are enacted. 
Spread out before us is a scenery unrivalled in beauty and 
variety, of city and forest, of river and mountain and plain. The 
eye ranges over a succession of provinces each with its own 
associations of history and attractions qf sport, its individual 
climate and peculiar race, an Empire in itself; and succeeding 
each other in endless novelty we discern the features and 
costumes, the fabrics and architecture of many nations, tho 
pageantry of’ many creeds, the foliage of many climates. What 
wealth of scenery is embraced in the green levels of Bongtfl, with 
its pomp stately rivers and belts of primeval jungle; in the 
dry plains of the Ilorth-West; in the magnificent hunting-grounda 
of Berar and the Central Provinces; in the PauJ&b with its al¬ 
ternate withering heat and piercing cold ; in the lovely bills and 
•valleys of Southern India 1 And what shall we say of Burmah, 
that beautiful oflshoot of the Indian Empire, severed from the 
' rest bv every barrief, pb^ioal, etboi^, social and religious, like 
one of its own rare omhlos growing green and vigorous on the 
gigantin teak which oversbadowe it? Aland of streams and 
Euils, of sUks and flowers, of monasteries and cogodae, mhged 
by a sea sown thick with wooded islands, the dream of a boy’s 
first fltnay* A free simpla social systtm bindi together a 
pepideui whose oharaoter are blended enduiaiice and imolenca 
ohivahy M ferocity^ ^the very pith of humonr and open*haodea 
geaeiosity} whoae woiiifen are endowed with the most delicate 
feminine graces in gentle modesty, In tact and taste, in soft emile 
and sweot expression; and whose religioui fldth is the perfection of 
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purity by which alone it has resisted the corruptions of centuries, 
and still bids defiance to all aggressors. It is no wonder that 
men tell here of an unknown ^arm which fasetaatos like that 
fabled land “ in which it seemed always afternoon.” 

Turn then to the cities which stud the Umpire from end to 
end. Here, where forests of ships bespeak the great markets 
of the Eastern wwld, rise our own fair cities like pale exotics by 
the side of the fiowerii of the soil. Calcutta stately and shabby, 
like the paste*board city of the sti^e; Bombay gabled and 
many>8toned, the Chester of India ; and Madras with would-be 
palaces in would-be parks, ghosts of the parks and palaces of ‘ 
England.^ And there are Agra and Benares, models of Oriental 
b^uty, in graceful form and finished design; and ci^ after 
nity rich in memories of war or philosophy, Teaming or rehgidn, 
centres of a history reaching back to a legei^dary past. 

But if the cities of India are fair, who has ever seen and forgot¬ 
ten the scenery of her hills? Let those who would know what 
India can boast, visit in some bright October the heights of Bar- 
filing in the Himalayas, where English '’cottages arc embosomed 
in hills clothed with rarest beauties of fern and shrub ; where 
the air is bright with butterflies the most gorgeously painted in 
the world, and with eveiy most exquisite form of insect life, and 
whpe in the everlasting snows the eye rests upon a spectacle to 
which the whole range of the Alps can afford no rival. Not all 
the fantastic dreams of Martin or the glowing coloum of Turner 
could exaggerate the wonders of that ever-changing scene, as 
displayed again and again in eternal freshness, when the morning 
is young and the face of nature clear and still, and !ho stupendous 
height*and defiant -outline combine with the purity of virgin snow 
011(1 the melting colours of the nearer ranges to inspire a sense at 
once of Titanic power and uneairthly beauty-—like pictures of angels* 
faces, uniting the calm unconscious strength of perfect manho^ 
with the west delicate loveliness of form and ^e most feminine 
Bwee^ess of expression c or when the afternoon is yielding te 
evening and the slopes lie folded one upon another^ as they lie 
about the northern end of the Lake of Como> ipmener than emeralds' 
velvet: when clouds are teething and fiw^ing 
foim the val%s, and anddc^ly the mista open an^ a glimjpse as 
in a ef, Beam ii toM om the sighe^-rhi^t Seeks 

. . ■*.» . . • <>4 A 
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least of such a scenory that our dreary Anglo»lndiaii days are 
passed. 

Mow let us pass on to the life itself and try to trace some of 
the threads of poetry which are interwoven closely and frequently 
enough with the strange medley of grandeur and meanness, of* 
ennobling and debasing elemcute which make up its texture. 
Conspicuous on the surface presents itself the world-old burden 
of exile, whkh some have found harder ^o bear than death, and 
which 18 inseparable from Indiau life. The day is indeed gone 
by when tho boy launched upon an Indian career was paited with 
ab if for ever; but near as science has brought us to our loved ones, 
let us not be altogether blinded by the brilliance of ber gifts. 
Modem civilisation is mighty to sweep away all that makes the 
Vheefs of life grate harshly. The prospects of the human race 
•are very bright (as we have beard one say who had no thought of 
a future life); nor can any man estimate the value of the 
treasures which science has lavished upon this favoured generation, 
discoveries which day after day reveal themselves, like new con¬ 
stellations coming froAi the depths of space. To such progress 
moreover there seems to be set no limit. As Arthur Oiough in 
one of bis thoughtful pooms has shown. Nature in her outward 
aspect loves to coquet with Science. The fi owning precipice or 
yawning chasm yields gladly to his earnest wooing: the 
mountains are laid low ana the valleys exalted, which 

for the joy of being conquered, 

(Rapture they will not forego), dare to resist aud rebel. 

But in lipr most vital aspect, in her heart of hearty nature 
is unchanged and unchangeable. Lovo and hate, sorrow and 
joy, pain and pleasure neither die nor changa Trave> in your 
psdace-cars from end to end of the earth; shorten, infinitely if you 
will, the transit from West to Blast; parting is parting stUl, the 
image of death draped in the sorrowful robe of unoertainty, tho 
impenetrablo shadow which must ever overhang the morrow, and 
which in tmtb gives to this marvellous human life all its mthos 
and all its charm. 

And so it is that the separation for an Indian life, with its 
many and daily multiplied alleviations, is and always must bo 
real and aBTeoting ^nongh :-ilet alone the wrench in breaking 
indefinimWofi fiomaU eatly ties and aamoiationa ^tmg from 
Bstimr and another, and all the sneet mminlnq in- 

fiuenoes which make an InwHsh home what it is Het alone the 
divemen^toahewplth lea^g IVurther andfurtitei away firom 
the iov^ sad weti^nmwn^mend ul eemitry amdsament end town 
exoitemtak Tonth l» end eiimrto know and see the 

woHd and the phsese of its manilwlp lifiitt and s^dmn stops 
to think how Irmosahlia is the ste^ taken, how dtiiberatei 
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its acceptaace of the lot of those whom their owa place 
soon knows no more. But there are wider and more powerful 
influences at work to weave the many-coloured web of In¬ 
dian story, and threads which are eiiwouud about the very 
*hcart of our being. Who that knows India has not seen the 
young wife for whom her lover has come back, as she walks the 
steamer's dock with him, full of hope and trust, and happy that 
she is with her love 1 —and who has not seen her os she returns in 
a few years, with her pale sickly children by her side, every shade 
of colour long fled from the anxious face, and with only the 
still lustrous eyes to toll of what is lost» She has told of 
carriages and horses, of stately houses and troops of servants; 
but none has known or measured the imspeakahlo wearine^ and 
countless daily trials of her life, not to lie exptaiuod to the 
innocent English mind, all the wearing away of nerve and spirit,* 
of health and life. A few months, and the ros^ como back and the 
rounded chei^ks tell of returning health till again comes the old 
trial and far harder now : there is no more charm of novelty: the 
weariness of the voyage and deadly dulnesstif the life are known 
only too well; and to crown all comes a new and terrible separa¬ 
tion, the forced parting from the most precious treasure which life 
has given, which has mdecd become the most essential part of life 
itself. To think of the abscuco of tho cherished little one from 
her breast is bitter enough to the young mother, but even that 
is not all. None knows better than she lhat the child •which now 
clings to her with passionate tears will be to her a stranger when 
next they meet: and who can sound the depths of feeling which 
at such a time bows tho heart of a reflued and sonsifive woman, 
a tender kjviug mother? But her place is by her husband's side, 
where the delicate child can no longer safely be; and so her very 
Ufe is torn asunder, and she almost blesses to who has no 
children, 

Many are the thoughtless sarcasms passed on the grass 
widow,” on the fragile wife who has yielded to her husband’s 
cnire,atYt and consented, by a cruel paradox for his sake to 
leave him, from whom death only should part her, to 6ght his 
own totle alone in the fienM tropical heat, m\%h all its dulnew 
and all its perils} but fow ever pause to think of the deep sadness 
whiph uhderlies her gaiety, if she be Only a twe wowsan. Nor 
is this any fhnoy sketoh^ but only one of a hundred pictures 
such as mry day meet tho eye, Think of the unoomplabing 
husband whose lot it k havto marrhad young and ona small 
to toll night and <% for a life-time In rigid Illf4enial 
and in salute tooUon to the wik nod children Mr away in 
Englandii whom ho never sees^ and may never see again, Think 
ipr the lister who has oome to cheer her brother’s loneliness, and 
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lirhose heart is, in spite of herself, given to a lover wlio would part 
licr from that brother for ever: of the fresh Eoglish girl who 
has followed her love, and droops and dies like a flower before his 
eyes: and of darker and sadder pictures still: of estrangement. 
between husband and wife, not seldom due to India alone: of 
the soldier whoso wife or daughter exposure to Indian life has 
ruined; the devoted missionary who lays down his life in the 
hopeless effort to give to others the treasure he himself has found ; 
the unselfish and laborious administrator cut down by the accursed 
knife of the assassin. Is this the exile of which many make so 
light 1 Is it not the very apotheosis of lieimimh, this yearning 
prolonged for years, and relieved only by blessed weekly letters 
which bring a fush to the cheek and for a moment catch up 
their reader to a heaven of which he only dreams 

f4ike a sudden spark, 

Struck vainly iu the night; 

And back returns the dark, 

^With no more hope of light. 

Apart again from tlie deeper personal infiucnces by which wc 
are all affected, unnumbered and unknown are the sacrifices to 
which he assents who voluntarily makes India tlie theatre of his 
life. Is it nothing that the roll of European politics, the din and 
tumult of our own world, is heard only as a distant echo ? That 
the march of music and of art passes on unnoticed (though 
literature cannot leave us quite behind) ? Is it nothing that wo 
live an artificial life among unfamiliar races with whom wc feel no 
kindred, in acclimate to which we are never inured? That the laud 
we liwa in is held only by armed force 1 That, in spite of materifU 
progress unexampled, in spite of noblest efforts to learn and to 
fulfil the wants of those whom we rule, we still read hatred in 
many a fiice around us ? That we, the blunt, plain-spoken, honest 
Englishman, must perforce learn to look on all men as liars and 
cast our mlicy in the mould of tho most watchful and astute diplo¬ 
macy ? Eather, is the hard-earned leisure to which we all look 
forward worth its price ?—except to those few who, here and there, 
retaining a rare vigour, survive with qj^araeter formed and chasten¬ 
ed to look back upoft riieir Indian life as on a dream. 

Truly our men of property who live at home and grumble, not 
knowing fheir own happiness, have more than material wealth 
allotted to them; men whose (mildren'grow up aronnd them,and 
share their old aSsooiatiottii, who travel only for health hr pleasure 
and kne^othing oflhiSri»^ing asunder of all that makes life 
worth llringk iSt suoh men rememher the long monotonous years 
which thua eat out the Hfs of their uncomplaining lhllowHi»>untry- 
men, whom it pleases thetn to fancy lirilng in the lap'of luxury, 
and of the tenor of whoisedays they only judge from the .bright \ 
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faces and keenest enjoyment of life which are so conspicuous in 
their visits at home. 

But while in any form, exile rivals death in the intensity of 
its pathos, very much of its burden in India is duo to the oitcn 
* unobserved iniiuences of climate and its irresistible dominance 
over our very habits of thought. We are not concerned here 
to give hints to persons about to go to India, but only to view 
as in a picture the atmo^here in which we live, and a few of the 
prominent notes of the life upon which it acts. Nor shall we 
dwell upon the real charms which cannot be denied to the 
climates of so vast an Empire: it is not of the delicious atmos¬ 
phere of the Himalaya or Nilgiris that we shall speak, of the 
frosts of the Panjab, or the few months of hraemg and even 
piercing cold which each year brings to Northern*India not of 
sweet fresh mornings or forests sparkling with dew and alive with 
tropical flowers, the most lavishly decorated haunts of nature; 
not of balmy evenings or wild excitement of sport: but of that 
penetrating heat of which for the greater part of every year the 
majoiity of us bear the weight. Let us* ask anyone who has 
landed as a young man iu India, even in the early part 
of the hot season, what were his first impressions. He will toll us, 
if we mistake not, that his first feeling was one of suffocation, 
that he could not live the best years of his fresh young life, just 
beginning, in an atmosphere physical and social so stifling to 
one brought up in the pure air of Europe ; and will tell of the 
wonder with which he has heard the honest avowal of the old 
Indian, going home after a long career in the country, that ho 
is not sure that he is glad to go. This leaden heB,C it is \^fich, 
more and<^moro every year, depresses the health and spirits, which 
makes strong men nervous and fretful as children, ruining the 
temper, and so iuoidenially widening the wide brooch between 
race and race, yet of which—such is the wonderful elasticity of 
natuie>^wo at last bgcomo unconscious, as men in a crowd of the 
suffocation they are undergoing; till even medical men arc often 
led ayray and hesitate to recognise its baleful effects. Hence it is 
that wo see men, the vei^ n^row of whose lives is being slowly 
consumed by an unnatural elfmate, allowed or allowing themselves 
to Unger on year after yoar, the veteran for his ** off-reckonings/* 
thc<,civilfan mr his pension, the mewtot or lawyer for his in¬ 
come s till nature, wlfich Is deaf alke to the noblest or the most 
pathetic ap^l, revengea the violation ,of her law and e^iaets the 
life of the ttsnsgreasor. And this' iotoforahle heat It Is whi<di Is 
the heaviest of the pbysieal burdens of India, which, Itos •out 
all ooloufliM every English foes, and teUs its tale tee well in 
the weaklf frames and eonstitutfons of the half-breed populations, 
pand the enervating effects of an aU-pervading hopt, con- 
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dtemning to sedentary pursuits a people whose life is essentially 
one of free outdoor exercise, must be added the deadly monotony 
of a climate whose only changes follow each ottier with the 
regularity of machinery. It is common in England to hear com¬ 
plaints of the uncertainty of our own climate (tx> us individually 
one of its attractions), but there is no need for such complaints 
here. For our fickle English weather we have in exchange the hard 
certainties of the tropics ; two seasons, wef and dry, whose coming 
and going are known almost to the day, and during either of which 
each day is the counterpart of its fellow. Farewell to Spring and 
Autumn, to grateful sunlight and sweet summer rain; for sunshine 
has turned from a welcome friend to an implacable and relentless 
enemy; and th§ cdaseless floods of the monsoon drown the early 
memories of April showers. This weary monotony is indeed broken 
at intervals by phenomena of wind and rain, of thunder and 
hail, seas and floods, grander than are to be conceived lin¬ 
ger the innocent skies of our diildhood, just aa the ennui 
of Oriental life is’^ always liable to incidents of the most 
startling and overwhelming surprise, in our early days thunder 
and lightning are invested only with a majesty which is without 
terror ; but those who, whether on land or sea, have ever witnessed 


the might of a tropical cyclone have learnt to feel a new and 
genuine awe in the presence of nature. No flight of imagination, 
or fiction of poetry can travesty the grandeur of these pheuomena, 
familiar to all who have lived in India. But excepting the occa¬ 
sional convulsions ©f a climate of which the unvarying laws aro 
day by day yielding their secrets to the researches of science, the 
monotony of- the Indian climate is one of the main elements in 
the essential monotony of the life. A climate which debilitates 
the strongest constitutions ; which forces into new and straitened 
grooves the habits of our daily existence ; against which we must 
ever be armed as against a watchful foe, and in wliich oven the 
trivial surroundings of our homos, books and pictures and trinkets, 
require a daHy ear© as vigilant as living animals—is not this in 
itself enbugh to account for that hatred of India which is on’the 
Mps of many a man^bq has ©a And if this is so with 

Absorbed iii fliej ifeen injtemsts of their life's work, what is 
if wo1n'^;;';liJ[4,d©yq^d’‘,wi sifters wlm, oome 

'i'thero 

trappy 


'bearable; 

isi|h© j^tf^ and 'Jshill'deny the 
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youth ? But turn to any of the thousand rural stations and watch 
the daily life of such a one as her whom we lately saw following 
her lover full of youthful hope. The music changes to a minor 
key, like the wail of the Eolian harp, as we try to reckon the 
countless burdens which here add their load to that of the climate. 

One of the most striking and to us unnatural features of English 
life in India is its publicity; as the privacy of home life in England 
is the first of those uiskuown and unvalued charms which come 


back with new sweetness to the returned Indian. The peaceful 
seclusion of the English drawing-room with its fragrant atmos¬ 
phere is unknown in a country where houses are open from end 
to end. No gentle knock is heard at doors which are never closed, 
and no boll is at hand to summon servants forVhose stealthy step 
you learn to be prepared at every moment. To this must be added 
the never ending domestic annoyances whiclrare felt, and especially 
by ladies, with thousand-fold force under the influence of abnormal 
conditions ; at the absolute necessity of personally superintendijpg 
the minutest details of household management; the absence of 
any but the most trivial occupations outside the daily round of 
domestic care ; the unfatliomed duplicity and intolerable officious- 
ness of Indian servants ; the total want of sympathy with tho 
poor of the land and the consequent isolation of many whose 
warm hearts are full of that human sympathy which in England 
finds its outlet in friendly visits to cottage homes. And in speak¬ 
ing of the many sjicrifices of which the Anglo-Indian first be¬ 
comes aware when he goes home, we must not omit to notice the 
absence in India of two at least of the most beautiful types of 
English life : the playfellows of our youth, both boys and girls, of 
that aj^e intermediate between childhood and maturity, from four¬ 
teen to eighteen years ; and the gentle old ladies who once graced 
our early homes. 


We know of no object in nature more attractive than a sweet 
English girl of fourteen, full of life and health and of exquisite 
unconscious beauty ; none more winning than the gentle grey- 
haired lady, ” th^ embodiment oif peaceful refinense^t/’ mature 
sagacity, add cultivated ywt But thesiS famiiw ^ 
loved homedifexare for ever banished frdm the hojjae of 
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far naturalised that India does become to them the semblance of 
a home ; but this phase too has its romance, the romance of the 
linnet bom within the cage, and is often, not without a deeper 
romance still, hidden out of sight but interwoven with the' story • 
of.many of those whom we meet every day—the romance of a rich 
inheritance of character frittered unconsciously away by contacS 
with lowering external conditions. And so in effect there are 
none to whom India is ever really home ;1ior, with all good will 
to India, can we even wish that it were otherwise. 

It remains then to ask what counter forces are those 
which still attract men to this life and lead them to embrace it, 
with all its evils as, what in truth it is, a worthy and 
ennobling career. * The first of these forces is unquestionably the 
djre force of necessity. The mother country has not room for 
all her sons, and soma must find a new home for themselves. But 
akin and hardly second to this is the transient enthusiasm of 
y^utb, the undefiued longing for a freedom which seems unattain¬ 
able in the narrow atmosphere of home, which is one of tlio 
leading motives of English enterprise, as it is not seldom the 
index of a stamp of character upon which India tells in the 
best way. And when we come to analyse this often unreason¬ 
ing impulse, we find that it has its origin in no unworthy aspiration. 
There is much that is elevating in a career in which independence 
and self-reliance'are perforce cal led out and developed, yet where the 
conditions of life guard the character against many of those harsh 
conceits which are contracted under more favourable outward con¬ 
ditions. • 


The Anglo-Indian character in its highest developmenli has all 
the masculine qualities without the self-assertion and egotism 
which are too often found in our colonies properly so called. The 
proverbially strengthening influence which is exercised on the mind 
1^ foreign travel, by contact with many phases of life and thought, 
^by excitements of danger, in travel or sport or Tluty, gives a breadth 
and compass to the character which are hardly to be acquir(Mi 
.under other conditions. Aj?d ^rhaps in no other country in *the 
world does *8uch absolute freedom re^n, of thought and opinion, 
of i^eedi and life, as iu l^ia; so that many eyen of those who 
most jfeel the, i^ns of expatmtion would hardly ysare ,to 

fot:.the' 'a pripllssion in', %;;Oid 'country, 
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in tluir woik who feel tliemselves a part of the magnificent 
machinery which has alrcatly transformed not one but many 
Empires, each the growth of centuries, moulding them into one 
vast system : which still ctTects daily revolutions in the habits 
and llioiighta of countless ages: wliicli woiks perpetually in the 
daik, learning where to plant a firm footing and where to with¬ 
draw from a false position, or to abandon one which has become 
untenable. There is mach that is invigorating in the visible pio- 
gress which marks each year, in the exercise of power over many 
men, in the conscious independence of a position which even m 
England is regaidcd not without envy. Here is the source of the 
dash and chivalry which so often characterize men trained in India, 
of that not uncommon esptii dc corps which makes each man 
boast of his own province as the finest ui the Empire, each jealous 
of its fame, for clin»a(e, foi admiuistiation, for tho character of its 
people. This it is which makes men foiget the blows of a contest 
in which they have forgotten themselves. Indolence, no doubt, and 
selfishness rear their heads in India no less conspicuously thau in 
other countiies ; but wheic there is tho foundation of a genuine 
chaiactcr, tlu'io the undeniable interest of the life seldom fails to 
leave its stamp, developing and drawing out the stionger capacities 
and casting tlic ^^cakcr into the shade. Even thoeaily influences of 
Indian life are voiy maikod : if wo compare the average of tho 
young men who have been for two or three years in the country 
with their fellows in ago and education who annually visit India 
as tourists, the rawness of the latter character contrasts strongly 
with the solidity which is being daily acquired by thp former: and 
of the hold \,hich an Indian career takes on the men wlio become 
ahsorbetl in it, wo may judge from the longing with which those 
forced by circumstances to retire at an early age invariably look 
back to the life which gave them an olject of engrossing interest. 
The ultimato effects of this life upon those who live it out, are too 
well known to need any lengthy demonstration iicro. No one 
who olworves human nature and types of English cliaracter, i^ 
unacquainted with a type which is no more faultless than any other, 
but in which are often con,gpicuous1y united some of the rarest' 
and most valued endowments of humanity. 

It no unreal picture which has been so often drawn, nor any 
the less faithful that its originals would be the first to disclaim it— 
tlm manly firank bearing cowj^ed with an almost feminine tender¬ 
ness : the fieaible imsginatio^een to interpret the thoughts of 
other men i the freshness which has a child*s enjoygjpnt of life: 
tho healthy mind in which a wide common sense has displaced 
all insmar narrowness of thought, knowing the world well enough to 
appreeiate fully its pleasures, to sympathise with its pains, and 
ahovo ail to tolmaie its emlless evils of misery and folly, of weak- 
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Dess aad vice. Such are some of the Uviug traits wl»Ich, in its 
xnaturest aspect, aiui before it lias been clouded by the infirmities of 
docliuiug years, mark the character of the old Indian, a character 
befittiug a ruler of men, and such as is formed only by long years 
passed in the real conflicts of the world. Nor does it in any way • 
detract from the truthfulness of such a picture that the central 
figure is setoff in bold outline against a mass of colourless charac¬ 
ters, that in a thousand instances tho iu^uence of India is not 
for the individual good, that by India and India alone enthusiasm 
IS often turned to inditference, activity to indolence, reverence to 
cynicism, gentleness to tyranny, even integrity to an unscrupulous 
selfislmoss : and this too by a fatal necessity which it is impossible 
that all should resist. 

Hut in passing in review tho modes in which India acts upon 
'those most intimately associated with tho interests of tho country, 
we are reminded or one class of our countrymen to which the 
conditions of the life we have been considering are harder than 
to any other, although it is a class which has special claims upon 
our sympatliy and whifih perhaps more than any other contributes 
to India what it has of home associations and home attractions. 
To the brave men who are here to guard the Empire and hold the 
conquests of a necessarily unpopular, however wise power, India is 
truly exile. Shifted from province to province, with no ties binding 
them to soil or people, no duties beyond tho dull routine of barracks, 
what consolation is theirs % It is useless to stu<ly language or 
chat actor, it is hardly worth while to form attachments among 
their companions in banishment only to be rudely and perhaps 
finally biokeu in a year or two at most. Even the noble and in¬ 
finitely varied sports of India are not compensation to naore than 
a small minority. Appointments on tho staft arc comparatively 
rare, and for the Regimental Officer it must suffice that he is serving 
his country in a profession which has always been most honourable ; 
and, for the rest, that hardship is the soldier’s privilege! And la 
there no poetry here ? To a nature which cannot rest content with 
the rapid round of social amusement, is not this a^ situation lyhich 

calls for the bravest and most patient spirit of sacrifice ? 

And before we quit a theme which ^ presents subjects of such 
profound interest and inexhaustible variety, a brief notice must b^o 
tktdded of Ifhe manner in which this unique phase of Kn^hsh^hfo 
afltects the character of the womeu who form in it so conspicuous 
and so bright a feature. Here we are naturally led Into the Indian 
social w^d» and at thte outset we cannot hide fro^oursolves tho 
notoriousiaot that no sooloty on earth is so proverbiw as that of the 
English in India for the smallest of social gossip and the pettiest ot 
social feuda Be the fxnth of this as it may) to those who consider 
well the conditions such as w© have faintly indicated thenp undopj 
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wliicb Indian society is composed and carried on, it will be no 
hiatter for surprise if, at least away from the groat social centres, the 
barren fruits of a life of ennui do spring up like weeds; while 
those who know India best are able to testify that it is this want 
*of coherence, with all its outcome of social discords, inseparable 
from Ini'au society, which is felt by all alike to be the very key¬ 
stone of all the weariness which besets our life in India. 

And yet to this combination of influences we owe a manifesta¬ 
tion of feminine character which is perhaps without i(s counterpart, 
as are the special conditions under which it is developed. For 
with womeu as with men, if the effect of Indian life is in many cases 
to weaken, its effect is conspicuously to strengthen and enrich a 
character of the best mottle. Something of the blbom may be wanU 
ing whicii graces the sheltero{l hot-housc flower ; but there are wild, 
fioweis which bravo the open weather to which is given a frosliness 
and a delicate beauty which the exotic cannot claim. Most of us 
in India have had the happiness to meet one of those gentle, un¬ 
selfish, unobtrusive women who arc the,salt of society in any 
country, but whose character is brought out by Indian social life 
at once into full maturity and prominent relief. Endowed it may 
be with no brilliant gifts of beauty or accomjdishment, she moves 
through society as if invested with some mysterious charm, 
patient to bear her own daily trials with brave unconscious self- 
devotion, and active to bind into one the incongiuous elements 
which are th<‘Own together in the small and cvci shifting knots 
of Indian society. Tiio devoted wife, the frank and faithful 
friend, the ever cheerful companion, she it is who heals the petty ^ 
social wounds which are so easily inflicted and so quickly aggra¬ 
vated in *the heated social atmosphere. Dimly conscious of the 
immense power which she wields by simple purity and sincerity 
of character, and with genius to recognize the greatness of the task, 
she has strength and courage to face aud to lay the social demons 
which, unknown elsewhere, lower about our Indian homes—demons ^ 
of .pett^ official pride, demons of paltriest scandal, demons of a small 
and irntating social tyranny. And this again is no abstraction, • 
These are the women who make our houses graceful and home¬ 
like, and who do make men forget that India is exile. The ideal 
of wise an^d loving womanhood, it is from women such as^these that 
our* 0 once|)ftion of amgels is formed, the most beautiful ooDcentiou 
of the human miaa. Noble types of the feminine character nate, 
thank Ood^ ip all ages and all lands made life tolerable; but 
the world hm never seen a nobler than this whosa forma¬ 
tion is largely due to the special influences of Anglo-Indian 

Oneo more to cant back the eye over the motley picture, there 
iis much in English life in India that is aitraotive, in its motives, 
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its freedom, its variety, its still profuse hospitality, its social 
amusoinouts, its sports, even in its luxuries unknown in other 
countries ; and there is very much too that is repelling in the 
bitterness of exile, in influences of climate, in cramped social, 
relations, and in privations and annoyances without name or 
number. Between these, let each man strike the balance for 
himself. So much at least is certain ; to women and men alike 
life in India is a very real test of character, a test under which 
many fail, hut from which hundreds come forth like gold from 
the furnace, to leaven the national character with an element 
which is perhaps the only real and lasting gain which Engloipd 
reaps from her Indian Empire. 

• Thus we hj^ve* tried to follow for a few steps one or two of 
j)he rich veins of poetry which run through one of the most out¬ 
wardly prosaic formsf of modern civilised life, and to view as m 
a rough, unfinished landscape the medley of which it is com¬ 
posed ; and if the scenes on winch we have lingered most are those 
most coloured by a somjoro tinge, it is not that wo are not aware 
of brighter colours mingling with the rest, but that to us the 
prevailing tone which presents itself is the suMued mezzotint 
which we have employed, and which may after all bo mainly 
duo to the colour-blindness of an individual mind which stamps 
all things with its own dull tint. At least we are conscious, 
to revert to our former simile, of utter iucorapctencc to do more 
than point out, like the diviner, the seam which others may 
work, but winch none will ever exhaust. For as beneath a surface 
which has least to attract the eye the ore is often richest ami 
most abundant, so is even the dullest phase of humau life the 
theme of an uuwritten poetry, inexhaustible iu depth and variety, 
set to a music which is at one time a melody, at another a 
discord, and again a wonderful harmony, the infinite music of 
life, which some arc able to read but which no man can interpret. 



Art. IV.—a DECADE OF SANITATION IN INDIA. 

1 . —Report of Oommusiovers on Cholera Epidemic 0 /I 8 GI in 
Northern India, ValciUta: ISOt. 

2. — Annual RepoHe ef the Sanitary Commissioner with the 
Oovernment cd Jndia, 1865-1870. 

S.-^Reports on Measures adopted for Sanitary Improvements 
•in India during the years KSOH, 1860, anrf up to the month 
of June, 1870. London. 18G9, 1870. 

T he history of sanitary progress in India may be said to date 
from 1861. In that year cliolora *vtts opidoniio in the 
Dortbern provinces of the Bengal Presidency, as it had often been 
before, but its terrible virulence at Mian-Mir tlio military can¬ 
tonment of Labor, was the immediate cause wliich foicibly drew 
tlio attention of Government to the necessity of investigating the 
local circumstances attending the outbreak of the pestilence in 
the stations which chiefly suffered, of dcteriniuiug, so far as pos¬ 
sible, the causes which affected the progress and vniilence of the 
disease, and of founding, on the basis of facts to be obtained, a 
system of sanitary measures having for its object the pioveniion 
or mitigation of future attacks. 

A special commission, of which Mr. John Strachey was nomi¬ 
nated president, was accordingly instituted by the. Government 
of India. This commission mot at Labor on the 20th September, 
1861, and may, not inaptly, be called the first ciusade against 
cholera, the history of which is written in the well-known “ Re¬ 
port of the Cholera Epidemic of 1861 in Northern India” 

Since the issue of this Report in July, 1862, a period of ten 
years has just elapsisd, and we purpose reviewing, in short space, 
the progress of sanitary measures, and their results, during tbis 
dedade, in the Bengal Presidency especially. 

Sanitary progress in all* countries depends on the effectual ad¬ 
ministration of measures directed to the suppression or mitigation 
of diseases, the knowledge of such measures having been arrived 
af previously either by experience or by soieiitide enc|U?Sry. 

lu eslimatitjg, then, tne amount of sanitaiy progress jin any 
period, the subject must be considered from two points of viewi— 
1.—Sanitary progress conse^^uent on increa^of knov^edge ol the 
oiiol0|^ of diietM, resulting either from experience or from direct 
soientinc i^uiiy^^^ientiflc sanitary progress 
2.—Banitary progress resulting from the more effectual adminls^ 
tiatidn of sanitary measures—-Practical sanitary progress. 
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It be necessary, therefore, to inquire into the practical ami 
vscienlilic conditiou of sanitary matters in the Bengal Presidency 
at the period of the outburst of epidemic cholera over the pro¬ 
vinces of Northern India in 1861. On these heads we have, for¬ 
tunately, most complete and accurate information in the Kepoit 
of the Commissioners referred to above. 

At pogo 29i the Commissioners, Mr. John Strachey and Ins¬ 
pector-General Dr. McClelland, write : —“ la conclmling tiiis report 
“ wo desire again to notice tho necessity of measures for the gradu- 
“ al removal of the ignorance which now prevails regarding almost 
“ every matter of sanitary importance in India. So long as this 
“ignorance remains,'it is useless to hope that measures for tho 
“ prevention of cholera or of disease generally among our European 
“^soldiers can have any sort of complctenes.s. Up to the present 
“’time we have hardly made a beginning in laying even the 
“ foundations of true sanitary knowledge. Wo require the rogis- 
“ tration of deaths, the observation, on a regular and uniform plan, 

“ of meteorological plieupmeua ; the record of facts to show the 
“ nature of the relations which exisl^etween variations of climate 
‘ and season ; the rates of mortality, and the pievalonce of disease j 
“ and generally the systematic accumulation of knowledge regviird- 
*' ing matters that affect the public health. 

“ At the present time we know almost nothing regarding tho 
“ real sanitary conditions even of the places at which our Euro- 
pean troops have been stationed for a long scries of years. Inhere 
“ liardly exists, as we have already noticed, a sativsfactory account 
“ of the olimt^o of a single place in the v^holo of Northern India. 

“ The principles upon which our barracks and hospitals should be 
“constructed, or our plans of conservancy carried out •remain 
“ doubtful and undecided. If we wish to ascertain a matter so 
“ apparently simple as that of tho comparative healthiness of 
“various cantonments, we find it scarcely possible to come to any 
“ conclusion, so obviously deceptive and full of (» ror are all the avail- 
•“ able data. Regarding the effect of climate and of other causes 
^ “ on mortality and disease among the native population we know 
“ literally nothing. . 

“ The first thing that we require Is, therefore, the means ojF 
“ obtaining some Insight into the laws upon which public^ health 
in India efepends. • 

“ It k not in this hraheb of tho sw^ject alone that comprel^en- 
“ site vbws are necessary* If we desire to render the sanitary 
“ oondition^ of our iJuro^n aoldiers really satisisetory, we must 
“ not, when we come to practical measures of improvement, ignore, 

“ as we have hitherto done, the existence of the masses* of the 
“ native population in the midst of which our soldiers must 
“ generally live. It is hopeless to expect that we can iguard ' 
^ “ against the attacks of epidemic disease by any amount of care 

V K 
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** in oiir canlonments, if every sanitary precaution is neglected 
“ in the native cities and towns close by. For practical purposes 
** we may consider that, in this respect up to the present time, 
nothing has been done at all.” 

This is a clear statement of the condition of sanitary matters 
in 1801 in the Bengal Piesidency. It is for us now to consider 
how far our knowledge of the laws which govern public health 
in India has increased daring the past ten years, how far we have 
acted in accordance with the sanitary principles deduced, and 
how far successfully. Starting with the Report in question, we 
find in the measures of precaution recommended to bo observed 
on the appearance of cholera, by the Commissioners, sanitaiy 
progress, the result of experience too dearly bought^in tlie teriible 
outbreak of the pestilence at Miau-Mir and other stations with¬ 
in the epidemic area. 'J’he appalling condition of the sick crowd¬ 
ed in the Kogimontal Hospital at Mian-Mir, the utter failure 
of conservancy ariangenionts, so that tlie building became a 
veritable pest-house, fatal alike to the patient and to his comrades 
told ojBf to attend him, led to^he recognition of one of the most 
important sanitary principles—the necessity of strictly isolating 
cases of epidemic disease. 

This may be taken as a sanitary axiom applicable to every 
form of epidemic disease. The necessity not only of isolating cases 
of epidemic disease from cases of other disease, but also, where 
practicable, of treating *^6uch cases in separate apartments, has 
received fresh confirmation with each year’s experience. Indeed, 
the whole system of hospitalism is open to serious objections. 
European experience has shown that in very many cases the 
fatal disease has had its origin in hospital wards, and pationts have 
died, not of the diseases for which they were originally admitted, 
but of those generated in hospital. It is very questionable if it 
be possible to construct any large building, the several parts 
of which shall be» at all times free from the dangerous 
efiOluvia given off by those suffering from communicable diseases. 
When we reflect on the'difficulty of keeping the external atmo¬ 
sphere pure in laige towns, we are forced to conclude that no 
plan of hospital ventilation has yet been devised on «rhich thorough 
reliance.can be placed. 

There are inany dayfi, in England even» when» owing to the 
per^ofc stillness of the |itmosphere« the best constructed veadlators 
cease to act except where the nir is propelled through them by 
mechanical means. If this be true of English how mucVmore does 
IndiAn hospitals, where, day after day, especially during 
the rains, the only motion in the sultry air is imported by a punkah, 
^ 'and ventilation, as understood in Europe, may be said to be niL 
f Although the danger of large hospitals has been recognised, 
and, so far, there has been scienilflc sanitary progress in this 
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respect ; yet, practically, improvement lias been very slight in 
lixiia. The Eteport of 18G1 led to the order that cases of ciiolcra 
should on no account bo mixed up with those of other diseases ; 
aud accordmiyly, in military stations at least, separated buildings, 
or huts have been erected or set apart for the accommodation 
of cases of cholera, small-pox, or other epidemic or contagious 
diseases ; or where these do not exist, ariaugements have been mad© 
for erecting hospital tents for the same purpose. 

In the latest rules published by the Military Department, res¬ 
pecting mejisures to be adopted on the outbreak of cholera, tho 
danger of tho existing system of hospitalism is recognised in these 
words:—“ It must be borne iu nrind that in very numerous 
“ instances it is fti the hospital, among patients under trealmeut 
“ far other diseases, that cholera first appears.” 

Still, however, the old system prevails among the military, with 
tho exceptions noted above, while in the principal cities and towns 
of In<Ha tho sick of the native population is accommodated in great, 
palatial, double-storied ^buildings where tire difficulties of atieu- 
dauce and conservancy are increased four-fold, and necessary 
cleanliness and sufficient ventilation rendered impossible. 

But sanitary progress in the Bengal Presidency must Ire sought 
for in the vast improvemeut that has taken place during the past 
decade in the condition of the principal cities aud towns aud mili¬ 
tary stations. In Calcutta, alone, has a perfect system of drainage 
and water-supply been partially carried out, but in most ol the 
other cities and towns of the Presidency the removal of refuse 
matters is very effectually performed by hand-labour. Calcutta of 
1861, probably the most insanitary city in tho world, differs most 
essentially from Calcutta of 1871, which iu its inortafity bears 
favourable coraparisou with London, and actually exceeds iu 
healtbruoss some of the principal cities of KugUlDd. The 
Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India writes 
thus“ The very marked improvement ki the health of tho 
** town of Calcutta which has characterise 1870, and which 
has been coincident with the irrtrrrductiou of a good water¬ 
-supply, deserves special mention. dCotn paring the statistics of 
*^ortality with what they have been previously, it appears that 

- in 1870 the deaths from cholera numbered only l,5j33» less 
« than on Aalf of what they were in the year previous^ aud very 

- Uttie 0ver one-half of whilt they were in tlie most favo^irable year 
** at which there is any record. Between ISil and 1830 the an- 
« n«al deMhs from this one cause varied from a minimum of ;i,502 

- in I84i8 to a maximum of 6,653 in 1860. from 1861 ^ to I804r 
-io records are pwcurablej but the later years* 1806 to 1869, 

- present quite as ma^ fatal cases in each as are to be found in 

«the earlier period. Dysentery and diarrhoea in 1870 were ateo at a ’ 
« minimum which h^d never beeu reached before. The results 
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** as a whole were also singularly favourable. It is too early to draw 
** any favourable conclusions from these facts, for it remains to bo 
seen how far the results may Ijo properly ascribed to a better 
*' water-supply, and to the new drainage, at>d how faHthey merely 
“ represent the healthy character of the year ; but there can be 110 
*' question that the sanitary improvements whicli have been intro- 
“ duced into Calcutta of late years are calculated to have a marked 
“ influence on the public health, and that the greatest benefit 
“ may be anticipated from them.'* * 

The total number of deaths in Calcutta from cholera last year, 


as given in tho Municipal Report, was only 800, very slightly over 
half the number of deaths in the preceding year, 1870, and there¬ 
fore, according to Dr. Cunningham, one quarter num¬ 

ber in the most favourable year of which there is any record^ 
These results, coincident with the introduction of an abuuaaiit 


supply of filtered water, and a perfect system of drainage, which, 
however, has been only partially applied, arc very hopeful, as they 
seom to indicate the means whereby cholera may be, as it wore, 
'stamped out of the delta of the Ganges.l* 

What an incalculable blessing for the millions of inhabitants of 
this great Presidency, if their mortality from cholera and dysentery 
wore reduced by one-half as in Calcutta in 1870. But while the 
inhabitants of the cities and towns, very few in number compared 
with the millions occupying the country districts, enjoy in vary¬ 
ing degree the good results due to sanitary improvements, the 
latter remain in almost precisely the same condition they were 
a hundred years ago, or have changed it for worse, ag, for instance, 
in tho Hugli district. 

The' loss of life and physical deterioration of the people occupy¬ 
ing this part of the delta of the Gauges from fever alone has been 
cnorraodil especially during the last three years. Tlie fever seems 
to have increased in virulence during the past twelve months, and 
the unfortunate inhabitants of the district have been more than 


decimated. The same endemic fever raged in the Bardwin and' 
I'laddoa districts in 1861 and 1862, and its excessive virulence 


led to an inquiiy into itSMcauses and progress by tho Govern-’ 
merit of Bengal That no good resulted from this inquiry's, 
unfortpnately, only too evident. The inhabitants of these 
(districts are reduced to the lowest state of physioid deteriora* 
tion ; and the only help afaded by Government haa been In the 
shape of quinine alstKihnted at the local dispenaarfee by native 
eub^assistnnt and other native medical ai^istante. It 

would J»e iototestmg tn hnow how much good is effected by this 
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plao, and we would accordingly inquire—how many applicants for 
quinine require that medicine ? how many- of those who require it 
obtain it \ dnd lastly, how much of that sent out from the 
medical stores in Calcutta is distributed % 

To fevers by far the greater amount of mortality in India is due. 
The writer has noticed in a former number of this journal a re¬ 
markable fact, in connection with the province of Oudh, that, if 
from the total mortality be taken that due fevers alone, we have 
a death-rate from all other causes, cholera included, considerably 
under that returned for the United Kingdom. This is very 
remarkable, especially if it be considered that by far the greater 
number of these fevers are of malarious origin, and are almost 
unknown in the Biiitish Islands. 

In the absendfe of any complete or even reliable health-statistics 
oT the native population during the past ten years, the following 
table showing deaths and admissions in the European army from 
1802 to 1872, * illustrates the fact that the sanitary measures 
put in force during this period, while apparently very effectual 
in lessening the number 6f cases and virulence of cholera, dysen¬ 
tery, and dirrahoea, have been powerle^ so far as fevers are con¬ 
cerned. This table exhibits the percentage of admissions to hos¬ 
pital and deaths per 1,000 for each year separately, and shows also 
the total for the first five years of the decade compared with that 
of the last five years. 
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Tlio above table, while exhibiting the apparent effect of sanitary 
measures—minus drainage—on the health of the British troops 
ill the Bengal Presidency, does not give any idea of the relative 
amount of sickness and mortality from the same diseases among 
the native population. Natives suffer far less from cholera and 
dysf^utory, iti pioportion to their number, than Europeans. 

When the terrible outbreak of cholera among the British troops 
at Miiu-Mfr was at itf* worst, the native population of the ad¬ 
joining city of Labor was almost free from the disease. This is 
not a solitary instance ; in many other stations the same con¬ 
ditions were present, and it may be taken as a settled fact that 
wherever ciiolera occurs the Britisli soldier suffers by far the most.* 
But the application of sanitary measures to- the prevention of 
disease has been almost altogether confined during the past ten 
years to the military aud principal civil stations of the Presidency ; 
while the village populations have been, on the whole, left to 
shift for themselves, losing sight of an important fact well ex¬ 
pressed in the “ Remaiks by the Army Sanitaiy Commission upon 
* Memorandum on measures adopted for Sauilary Improvement in 
India up to the end of l|iC7,’” as follows :— 

“ Groups of native population in their present state are the 
centres from which cholera originates ; and uot until the sources 
of this and other pestilences are cut off, can the health of troops 
“ be considered safe." 

As year succeeds year, and facts relating to sanitary matters 
accumulate and are recorded, it becomes proved to demonstration 
that wc hold in our own hands the power of preventing both 
epidemic and endemic disease. 

Tfie station of TJtakainand, in the Madras Presidency, placed 
at an elevation of 0,000 feet above the sea, was specially selected 
as a sanitarium owing to the healtiiincss of the locality ; yet, iii 
the Report of the Sanitary Commissioner for Madras for 1867, it 
is shown that the^ healthiness of the station hod then so far de¬ 
teriorated that f^al typhoid fever had become endemic among thei 
residents, and to such an extent as ** to make it dapgerous for 
invalids to rosort to it at elbj' The causes of this rapid imange in* 
the healthy character of the station are stated to bo due to^ 

“ l.-^Aosenoo of healthy plan and construction j as also^ of 
praner arrangement of houses, 

” 2,-^Ab8enoe of efficient’' drainage and cleansing, so that tho 
ground has beooimie soddened with filth, 

“ 3.*-Pollttt)ien 6f water souiroes." 
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As in XJtakamaud so throughout India the sourco of every 
epidemic and endemic disease may be traced to the causes enu¬ 
merated above ; wliicli, being introduced by human agency, are 
removable by the same moans. 

This being granted, it becomes the first duty of those who 
administer the affairs of this country to see that, so far as in their 
]f>owor lies, the means for putting in force the sanitary measures 
required be supplietl. The field for thfi application of such 
measures is vast, the work which must bo done is enormous; 
but “ many hands make light work, ” and the people tlieuiselves 
must act in the mutter. Gut this they never will do until they 
are first clearly shown the necessity for the measures proposi'd 
to be carried opt, * and then should they refuse to render ahsis- 
tajice they must bo compelled.* It is a clearly established 
point in English law that no man has a right to injure his neigh¬ 
bour by creating nuisances in and about his dwelling ; and nowhere 
does this law so much require to bo enforced as in this country, 
M here it becomes a question, not merely of comfort, but also of 
life. 

India is, essentially, the country of pilgrims, and those have 
been long recognised as originators and di.ssemiiiators of disease. 
Where great multitudes of people are collected in a confined space 
in a tropical'Climate, without any arrangements for tlie removal of 
lofuse matters or the supply of pure diiuking water, it is not to bo 
wouderod at that disease will originate among them, and on their 
dispersion be carried far and wide throughout the country. Aluch 
has bi'eii done* during the past ten years to mitigate the evil 
resulting from tliis source. At most of the places of pilg^-iimgo 
sanitary measures have been put in force, arrangements made to 
prevent crowding, to remove refuse matters, and ensure a supply 
of good drinking water. These have been followed by most 
encouraging results, especially at the great places of pilgrimage in 
riio Madras Presidency. In a memorandum by •the Army Sanitary 
Uommission on the “ Keport and order of the Madras Governmout; 
regarding the control of pilgrimages in the Madras Presidency,” 
the ejtoellence of the measures adopted is recognisqfj, and the fact 
that eholera and other epidemic diseases may be presented or 
arrested by S9.nitary measures atiiested as follows 


The Municipal Oommissioaer for of sanitation, by clesnltness in dv42« 
the City of BomW reQiarkii» in hia lings, by pure water and ventilation. 
Eepott for X8|^, that there is much Be save : ‘‘Few know, as w© do, how 
encouragemout from the consideration ** much the poorer olaiHes have been 
that in three years the masses have ** persuaded to do for themselves, to 
begun to learn that such scourges as “ improve their dwellings, and how 
oholeri ferer, and the like oan be ** much money they have really spent 
prevented by the ordinary precautions in these improvements.'' 
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“ Tliis leport contains facts of groat interest and importance re- 
garding cholera in India. It shows not only that breathing foul 
“ air and drinking foul nater lead to a development of cholera among 
“ bodies of pilgrims apparently in good health, but that with very 
“ moderate care in pioventiug the atmosphere being fouled by 
“ human excreta spread over the country, or by other nuisances ; 

by providing free ventilation and by protecting water sources from 
" impurity, large bodies of people may come together, hold their 
“ fairs or pilgrimages, and return home without taking cholera. 

“ The experience of Congeveram and Humphi i.« most important 
*' to the future management of pilgrimages as well as to the future 
“ prevention of cholera everywhere, for it indicates the diicctioii 
“ in which efforts for the prevention of cholera should be made in 
“ India. On comparing the experience at Congeverau and llunr- 
“ phi with that at Huidwar, the necessity Of removing all oxcic- 
“ menlitiuus and other noxious matters away from camps and 
“ towns instead of burying them among or near the population is 
clearly shown. 

It is most satisfactory to know that an arrest can be put on 
“ clkolera by these simple and easy measures of prevention, which 
have, moreover, the experience of all past epidemics in Europe 
to sustain them,** 

While little has Ixjen done, practically, during tiro past decade 
towards the improvement of the sanitary condition of the Btngal 
Presidency generally, it is satisfactory to know that a vast 
amount of iulormation regarding matters that affect the public 
health has boon collected during this lime, and set forth in tho 
Bejiirts of tire Local Sanitary Commissioners, and in the Annual 
Keirorts of the Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of 
India. 

Dr. Cunningham’s Report for 18G7 contained the history of the 
cholera epidemic of that year in Iforlhern India, which was sup¬ 
posed to have had bs origin at the great Hurd war fair, On consi¬ 
deration of this Report the Army Sanitary Commission recommend¬ 
ed'that a special inquiry into tho whole subject of opideraiocholera, 
in the East i^ould Ire instituted. The result was that two yottng 
iircdloal ofiScers, Drs. Lewis and Cunningham, of the British and 
Indian Medical Services respectively, were sent to Calcutta in the 
latter part of 1868, to enter upon this special inquiiy. These 
geutlemeu happened to be fftst of the several candidates for 
commissions in their respective services in the beginning of that 
year; and it was believed that, in selecting odioers at the commencei* 
znent of their service, there would bo this advantage, that, while 
thoroughly acquainted with the latest teaching on the subjects, 
their minds would be unprejudiced by any theories which as 
senior officers they might nave formed or adopted. In 1868 the 
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theories of Hallior and Petenkoffer regarding the etiology of 
cholera were the subject of much iuterest to tho whole medical 
profession, and wcro by many accepted as proved. It was, there¬ 
fore, doomed advisable that the first pait of this inquiry should be, 
devoted to ascertain on wliat foundation these theories rested ; and 
Dis. Lewis and Cunningham were, therefore, directed to proceed 
first to Germany and study the subject there with the authors of 
the theories. • 

On their suhsoquent arrival in India these officers proceeded to 
investigate the merit sof those theories ; and Dr. Lewis publish¬ 
ed, in 1870, the result of His inquiries, wliich was tho disproval 
of Hallior s theory that any special fungus was characteristic of 
cholciaic evacu.diftus. Dr. Cunningham’s account of his investiga¬ 
tion of Potenkofier’s theory in tho Madras Presidency was puhlish- 
ed last year in. tho “ Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissioner 
with the Goveroinont of India.” The author considers it prema- 
tine, in tho absence of required data, to form any final conclusion, 
and thinks it very desirable that the existence of any facts in 
favour of the soil theory should bo distinctly put forward, and 
the more so, that there seems to bo enougli of these to foibid its 
wholesale rejoction. 

Although the Reports of both Drs. Lewis and Cunningham are 
of the highest scientific iiitcvcst, wc must consider that, practically 
at lea.st, tho time occupied in writing them has been wasted. Wo 
see little prospect of true sanitaiy progress for tho future if the 
scientific investigation of tho etiology of disease in India is to hi* 
confined by jGo vein men t to testing the truth of Ibcoiies. For, 
as Mi.ss Nightingale ha swell reraaikoil, “ the public health ques- 
tiuii is not a question of opinion. It is a questiou—• * 

“ ],—Of wliat is fact ? 

“ 2.—Of what is practicable and expedient ? 

'* However ingenious a theory may be, the wisest thing is never 
“ to expend public money on it ” ; and again—“ the (piestions 
• ** to 1)0 dealt with are either questions of fact or they are nothing. 

, “No speculative matter should over peep out of or creep mto 
“ public healtii reports intended to lead to practical action.”*^ 

Oan we estimate the public good that might have resulted ha<l 
those geatlemon beeu free from tne day they arrived in India to 
investigate 'the disease as they found it ? Opportunities for deter¬ 
mining certain questions are sometimes afi’erdod, which, if pot 
sehsed at the proper time may not ho again avail aide for years 
to eeme. ^We trust such opportunities have not been lost while 
the dreams of the German professors wore being interpreted 

* CEbpori ou luvaaures lulopt^ iroiu June to Juno XB70, {I, 

Cor salutary iuiproYvmsuts in India, • 
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However, the Governraeot lias initiated real sanitary progress in 
ordering a special inquiry into the etiology of cholera. With¬ 
out a knowledge of tlie causes of the diseases we try to prevent, 
the meaus.of prevention adopted must bo empirical, and their 
success partial. It is very desirable that the fevers of the Bengal 
Pfo.sidency, to which such an enormous loss of life and physical 
deterioration of the population are yearly due, be also made the 
suljject of special inquir^f, so that we may know how far it is in 
our power to mitigate or remove them by carrying out sanitary 
measures Avhich, if known, might prove to be attended with much 
less difficulty in their execution than our most sanguine hopes 
lead us, in our present ignorance, to expect. 

We should know how far the silting up of th^ beds of rivers, 
the construction of barriers to the flow of water, as railway em¬ 
bankments, and irrigation by means of canals affected the health 
of the inhabitants ; and it would bo a very great satisfaction to us 
to be truly informed how far the people of the Bengal Presidency, 
and especially^those of the Hugh district, have had to suffer for 
the blessings generally believed to be granted them in the form of 
railways, and elevated, well-made roads in their swampy valleys. 

In carrying out an inquiry of this kind, statistics showing, as far 
as practicable, the nature of the fevers which give rise to this 
great mortality, should be procured. 

We should then know liow much is due to deficient drainage- 


represented by malarious fevers ; to insufficieut and innuiritious 
food—by relapsing fevers ; and to absence of effective conservancy 
measures—by pythogenic fevers. All these causes no doubt work 
together,* but it would be well, before entering on any great 
works, tiaviog for their object the removal of nny one of them, to 
know, as far* as possible, the nature of the inost potent. 

Hut a most important subject for scientific investigation has 
received very slight attention during the past ten years, namely, 
the relation of me'tcorological phenomena to the occurrence of 
local and epidemic diseases. , An attempt has been made, since 
about the beginning of 1800, to secure the observation,,of imeteoro-.. 
logical |)beaojpeB|k bj?;; supplying meteorological instruhJent^ to 
the milit'ai^ sUlipnsi' making the medicar officer of j^iach, 
corps r^sfionsibie that diady pMetvations are taken apd tke mean 
ofi 'provided 

in '"fte^,|'V'iivery:, mediipi|(’''!!b0cer,:if;,|intm 

"^•’^ofologiiltf'' is, 'wbrk.'; 


fevers ill moists the,, 
of Other fevers^ aad *4^^ vma. 


tained 'anyH: i||ieciAl iustr;^#ions^,. n 
taking, m«iteorologicsd <ifwmUoas 
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It is sufficiently evident that under such a system the sources 
of fallacy must be many, the preparation of the reports imperfect, 
and any attempt to generalise facts, from data thus obtained, 
impossible. 

But, indeed, no facts have been attempted to be generalised 
from these reports. They are sent in yearly, are glanced at and 
laid aside, and sanitary science is no richer for their preparation. 

To carry out the recommendations of tlie Cholera Commission 
of 1801, to make the scientific investigation of the relation of 
meteorological phenomena to disease a realily and not a sham, 
we require the appointment, at the principal militnry stations 
at least, of each Presidency, of officers specially qualified for the 


purpose. • 

As such offi(?ers should belong to the medical profession, the 
expense of the extra, appointments would be greatly lessened 
by making the services of tliese officers available at the military 
hospitals. These officers should be retained, if possible, at the 
same station for at least three complete years ; they should be 
selected from the whole Body of medical officers serving in India 
on account of special ability for this inquiry, and should bo 
granted a staff allowance in addition to their ordinary pay. 

The officer appointed to bead-quarters might, in addition to 
his own observations, receive, correct, and tubulate the results 
obtained and forwarded by the provincial officers to the office 
of the Inspector General of Hospitals. 

The observations should be recorded daily in a printed form, 
distinct from ,tbe Annual Sanitary Report, which should bo 
forwarded monthly to the Inspector-Geuerars office. 

The kind of form to be used, and the manner in which the 


inquiry should be carried out, should be determined by the Army 
Sanitary Commission in consultation with the leading civil and 
military medical authorities. 

To sum up, there has been considerable*sanitary progress 
during the past ten years, but, as regards the Presidency pneraily, 
thn Iit6|:atur6 of the subject has gained far more than the people 
liaye i*generally benefited by. practical, eSorts in their wbalf, 
sanitary progress, remarked above, can only fairly 
be to have taken place jto any extent in the mifitaiy and 
chief bitil pt^ioiis. In tdd, • much, still retn aifis, tO;,J^^,c]fone,^ 

statioiis’.'.'tbe!,, troops 

dtiih|ipe'watdi;,>nd\ih(i!4l;iffiitersj,ap:, proyide^^^^^^^ 

is,'''.b,: possibility, now^^;;^^^pp|;j;^l^ts for the 


None ot these oiOSoei'S,, yet 
the rank of Surgeon, and 


* In Peehi&waVj for ii^fcance. 
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accumulation of enormous heaps of filth in deep cesspools, poison¬ 
ing the air and water around, as obtained at Mian-Mlr at the 
time of the outbieak of the fatal epidemic of 1861. New barracks 
on the most approved hygienic principles of construction have 
been and are being built, and in almost every respect the British 
soldier is well cared for. But so long as the condition of the rural 
population remains uncared for, so long as they are permitted to 
make their dwellings, ‘and the ground about them, and the tanks 
find wells from which they draw their drinking water, receptacles 
for every form of filth, so long will epidemics of disease devastate 
the country, and the British soldier and European resident fall a 
prey to their virulence. 



Art. V.—the TERRITORIAL ARISTOCRACY OF 

BENGAL. 

No. II.— The Nadiya' Ra'j. 

1. -^Kshitiaa-ba'nsdbaH-charitam; or, a Genealoj^ical account of 
the family of Ksbitfsa, father of Bhatta Narayana, in Sanskrit. 
Translated into English by Pertsch. 

2. —Krishna Cfmndra Gharitra, or Life of Krishna Chandra 
Rdya. By Rajib Lochan Mukharji, in Bengali. 

3. —Sir ul Muta Khirin. Translated by Mustapha. 

4. —Charithahtah ^ By Kali May Ghatak, in Bengali. 

N adiya' (or Nuddea) was founded by Lakshman Sen, son of 
BailAl Sen, Kir^ of Gaur, in 1003. The Bhagirathi enjoys a 
sanctity not pertaining to the Mahanadi on which Gaur is situated ; 
and hence Nadiy^ was considered from a Hindd point of view a more 
desirable royal residence than the latter. Balldl Sen and the 
members of his family >jsed to pay frequent visits to Nadiya for 
the purpose of cleansing their sins by ablution in the waters of the 
BhAgirathi. On the other side of the river there is a large 
mound still called after Baim Sen. It was recently dug up by one 
MullA Sahib; who discovered some barkoses or wooden trays, and a 
box containing remnants of shawls and . silken dresses, and also 
some small silver coins. There is also a dighi or lake called Bah 
l&lidighi. It is on the east of the Bhagirathi, and on the west of 
the Jmangi. ^The founder, Lakshman Sen, built a palace of which 
the ruins are still extant. It was situated on the south of a tank 
called Bil-pukur, on the east of the BhAgirathi, on the ,west of 
the Jalangi, and on the north of Saraudra-gariA. Nadiya at the 
time of its foundation was situated right on the banks of the 
BhAgiratbl; but the river has now completely altered its course. 
It used formerly to run behind the Balldlid^hi and the palace ; 
•but it has now dwindled in that part into an isolated khdk It 
now runs to the east of the ruins of the palace. The old Nadiya 
was rent in twain by the BhAgiratbl ;^at length the northern part 
hai^ been swept away, whilst the southern part has been increased by 
accretions, and constitutes the how NadiyA. Nadiya was one of 
the capital dties of Bengal under the Hindu ; and epntinued to^be 

BO till A.D:: 1203* Lakshmanlya, the son of Lakshdiah,; was the 
RAJA,.'of' and ruin'd'ndmln^ly for'vp.i-Ffsrs; 'He 

^tio'teuished for'me love of, justice.' ,, :®e;i,^!(^^;'a;/^stfaunJous 
child. Previous to faisMrth, the aetrolo^m had jpiMieted that* if 
the 'child should be bom before a particular hhur, bis* destiny 
would be an inglorious one, but if that event could be possibly 
postponed tUUhe teumnation of the predicted houjr, he §hould t 
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enjoy a very long and prosperous reign. His bravo mother forth~ 
with issued instructions to her attendants, that without paying 
attenthni to her safety, they should use their best exertions to 
postpone her delivery. The result was the birth at a somewhat 
later hour, but the intrepid Bauf did not survive this experiment 
upon herself. 

In the year above mentioned Muhammad Bakhtyar Khilji 
marched with his troqps from Bihdr to Nadiyd. On approach¬ 
ing the environs of the city be concealed his troops in a 
dense jungle ; and, escorted by only sevouteen body-guards, 
entered the palace. On being challenged by the Raja’s sepoys, 
ho informed them that he was an envoy from the Court of 
Dehli. His movements were managed with such celerity and 
secrecy, that his entrauco into the palace was not suspected till he 
and his horsemen had passed the inner gates. Drawing their swords 
they slaughtered the royal attendants. The Rdja, who was then 
seated at breakfast, alarmed by the noise and C|'ios of the house¬ 
hold, made his escape from the palace, and in a small dinghi weut 
down the river. The mass of the Muhammadan troops concealed 
in the forest, now advanced towards the city and took easy posses¬ 
sion of it. Bakhtydr Khilji gave up the palace to bo plundered 
by his army ; and then proceeded to Lakhnautl, or the ancient city of 
Oaur, the then capital of Bengal. 

The Nadiya family derives its descent directly from Bhatta- 
n&rlyana, the chief of those five Brahmans who had been imported 
from Kanauj by Adisura, King of Bengal, for the performance of 
certain purificatory rites. 

The following were successively the chiefs of Nadiyi 


Bhattanirayana. 

Nipu. 

Hamyudha. 

Harihara. 

Kandarpa. 

Biswambhara, 

.Naraharl 

K^r4.yana. 

Briyankura. 

JDharmingara 

Tir^ipatl 

Hima Cliaudra. 

Sttbdddhl 

Trilhchana. 

Kans&ri, 

Sliashthldisa, 


Kasinitha. 

Kama Samuddhira. 

D u rgiiUsa, (M ij mua t-dir 
Bhavinanda). 

Sri Krishna. 

Oopala. 

Kdghaba. 

Kudratiya, 

Bimjibana. 

Bim^ Krishna. 

Blmjlbana. 

Baghu Bima^ 

Krishna Chandra* 

Siva Chapdra, 

Iswara Chandra. 

Qtrisa Chandra. 

Srisa Chandra. 

Satisa Chandra. 
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Wo find several interesting particulars connected with the career 
of some of the above mentioned Ilaj4a ; but these are overlaid 
by tradition. Sifting the wheat from the chaff, we perceive that 
Bhattanariyana built up his estate from the villages which , 
Adisura had in part sold and in part granted to him. These 
villages were enjoyed by him exempt from taxation for tweaty*four 
years. What is recorded by Sanskrit writers of the Rajas, com¬ 
mencing from Nipu, the son of Bhattanarayana, to Kama, is very 
little to our purpose. They are said to have been vvise- and virtu¬ 
ous rulers; but it appears that their administrations were sterile 
of events. Biswanfitha was the first Riji who proceeded to Dehli, 
and was confirmed in the Raj by Muhammad of Gliazni in con¬ 
sideration of an Annual tribute. He made additions to his 
apcestral zamindArls, by the purchase of Parga-na KAmkadi and 
other properties. Thtfnext RAja whose administration deserves 
to be chronicled was Kasinatha. He was the first of his race 


who met with the vicissitudes of fortune. During his govern¬ 
ment it happened, that fropi a troop of elephants which had been sent 
, from the of TripurA to Akbar, Emperor of Delhi, being his 
annual tribute, one large elephant escaped ; and straying about 
in a great forest, broke into villages and alarmed their inhabitants. 
The RaJA of Nadiya learning that this elephant had broken into 
one of his villages and done considerable mischief, hunted the animal 
to death. This circumstance having been reported to His Majesty, 
peremptory orders were issued to the Governor of Jdmhagira to 
take the Raja prisoner and send him up to Dehli, 

JAmhagira,«or more properly speaking Jahangira, was the city of 
Dhaka, founded by the Emperor Jahangir in 1608. Isiim Kh&n 
was appointed the first Subabdir. It was the head-quarters of the 
SubabdArs of Bengal, representing the Emperor of Dehli, and exer¬ 
cising great influence over the R^jas of this province. To him the 
Fau^dArs of Mursbidilmd and Hugh were subordinate. The seat 
of tlje loc^l Government was afterwards transferred from DhAki to 
"MurshidAbad; and tbe forrp^r city became a Fauzdiri, pi* the 
.seatbf a subordinate iFauzdAt'. > ; ' 

"Resuininjg thp thread of parrati»e, we find t^t Kasinltha 
retseived' itiibrfiiatibh • of t^e pr^edings^bf the 

M towards ,ofthp: Bh%iratbi, 'bqt tlb© army ’ 

*®iiie''’’G#jBrnpt' foilpaptni^d'' bpw. ■ ' 
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the banks of the river Jalangf. In consequence of Rlma being' 
born in the house, and having inherited the kingdom of Samud- 
dhara, he was called by the name of Bdma Samuddbsra. His wife 
bore him four bods, called Durgadasa, Jagadisa^ Hariballabha, and 
Subuddhi. Durgadasa, the eldest Baj Kumir, was once sojourn¬ 
ing on -the banks of the river to witness sports and dances, when 
a Muhammadan chief arrived from Dehli in a large fleet and with 
a large retinue, flis^ arrival was the signal for the stoppage of 
the dances and the disappearance of the spectators. Durgadasa 
was the only person who maintained his placa The chief asked 
him : " Tell me, Brahman, how many kros is it from here to the 
city known by the name of Hogli I" Durgadasa gave the re¬ 
quired information, at which the chief said to him,—“ I am highly 
pleased with your fearlessness and other virtues ; come with me 
then to the country of Hugli.” Durgadasa readily complied 
with his request, and accompanied him to Hugh, where he was 
appointed Kanhngo. Durgdddsa at first demurred to the appoint¬ 
ment, and said,—“ Wc are kings by inheritance, and know not how 
to serve others.’^ The chief replied,—“ Then I will write to the 
Sultan, of Dehli that he grant you a title and a kingdom; but now 
do as I bid you.” Durgadasa obeyed this injunction and entered 
upon the duties of his office as Kanfingo. On the recoramendation 
of his superior, the Emperor conferred on him, in due time, the 
title-of Majmuadar Bhavananda. Some time after he retired from, 
the service, and built a palace at Ballabhapura; and having 
inherited the kingdom of his father, Bama Samuddhara, ruled for 
twenty years. His other brothers lived in happiness, each build- 
jng a gfjalaee of his own, Hariballabha at Fathipur, Jagadis 
at Kodal^^chhi, and Subuddhi JPatkabari. The family origi¬ 
nally lived in a palace in Fargaua Bagni, coostituting^ the. 
largest ssamffidiri of the Nadiy4 r&j. But after Kasinathi, ,p|iid 
tlm; life fot killing the elephant, hb son; as 

we h^Ve ruled in Patkebari > 

. w contemporaneous Baj^s, PraUpidityn/ 

;¥a^(mark d’essor, ;,,wi|s the most powerfnl, 
hod'eubdtied'er;' B)»Jas being ..iioiiy 

supiiosed 

’ ... 
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proceeded to Dehli, for the purpose of moving the Et)ippror to 
recognise his claim to the Jessor raj. On reference being made to 
the Subfthd^r of Jahangira and the Fauzdar of Hngll, they report¬ 
ed favourably on the claim of Kachn Raya. The Kmperor. already 
en.raged against Pratapaditya for his insolence and rebellion, deter¬ 
mined to punish this refractory vassal for his usurpation, and 
appoint his nephew to the raj. Accordingly ho deputed hia 
General Mansingh to Jessor, for the ptupOrtC of bringing tho 
rebel R4j4 to his senses. The avonging Muhammailan army with 
their general arrived by boat at Cbakdah, on the road to Jessor, 
But their arrival was tho signal for tho flight of all Uio neigli- 
bouring Rajas, Majniuadlr Bhavananda was the only Raja 
who remained at *liis post, lie paid his homage to the General, 
apd offered a golden ring and oilier ornaments as his 
declaring—“ Lord of groat power ! on jrour arrival all kings of 
ibis land have fled; only 1, lord of a few villages, have re¬ 
mained here to see your Giace, tho King of Justice ; if you desire 
me, who am here to coi\gra(ulate yon, to do anything for you, be 
pleased juit to order it.” I’o this Mansingh replied—"Well then, 
Mnjmuidar, make the necessary prepaiations for passing the 
river, that my soldiers may safely roach tho opposite hank.’* "My 
Lord,'' answered the Majmuadar, "altliouph I have but a small re¬ 
tinue, yet at tho ordois of your Grace all shall be performed." lie 
then collected a largo number of boats and transports, and led the 
whole army across the river. When M^nHiagh himself had 
reached the opposite bank, he offered his cordial thanks to 
Majrnuddar for helping the expedition. But at this time, tho 
further march of his army was arrested by foul weather which 
lasted for a whole week. What with this untoward event and the 
shortness of rations, the army was nearly paralyzed; but Muj- 
muidir became the Commissary General, and fed tho army wi^'h 
his own stores. When the weather cleared up, Mansingh thus 
addressed the Majmuddir ; " Tell mo after how many days or on 
"what day can I arrive from hero at tho capital of rratapdditya^ 
•dnd on which side is the entrance of the arm^ practicable ? Writb it 
down accurately and give it to me.” •Majmuadar prepared and 
submitted the required statement. Mansingh was much pleased 
with the information supplied to him, ana addressed him thus: 

Ott high*tminded MqjmuSiddr, when I return again from tho 
0 ^ Pralipiditya you ebafl utto a wish and I will certaiu- 
hr it, Bnt dome yourself alon^ with me to the capital of 
Pratipdditya defended himself boldly, and after 
Ahowltig a great deal of courage, waS' Mis fort was 

and he was captured, pinioned ami up iu an irou 
ea|fe to b» taken up to Behh j but he died nn the way at 
Benares, M4nsingh remained in Bengal from 1589 to 1600.* Tho 

X . 
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events here narrated took place between those years. To 
Majmuaddr, M&nsingh said,—“ I have been pleased by the zeal 
which you have manifested in this war; and you also saved the 
lives of my soldiers during the foul weather which lasted 
without interruption for seven days. Utter therefore any wish 
you please, and I will certainly fulfil it.” Hajmuddar then 
narrated his antecedents, informing Min.siugh of tho flight of 
his grandfather Klsinatha, and his subsequent capture and 
violent death, and the settlement of his grandmother and father at 
Pdtkahari ; and expressed a wish to be reinstated in hib ancestral 
possessions. Mansingh promised to further his petition, and took 
him up to l)eh!i. He thou presented the Majmuadar to tho 
Emperor Jahangir, and brought to his Majesty's-notice tiio valuable 
services rendered by him in the expedition against Pratapaditya. 
fJi> Majesty was much pleased with the conduct of Majmuadar; 
and in compliance with tho recommendation of his general 
restored him to his raj, and conferred on him the title of Miihaiaja. 

According to Bharat Chandra, the author of Amvuia MangaJt 
who flourished in the time of Raja Krishna Chaudra, Jaliangir 
held an animated discussion with the Majmuadar on the compara¬ 
tive merits of the Muhammadan and Uiudd religions. His Majesty 
dwelt oil tho evils of idolatry. He pointed out the absurdity of 
worshipping images of stone, wood, and clay, instead of the one true 
and living God. He coiidemucd the law under which the Hindd 
w imon losing their UusUinds are precluded from re-marrying; and 
deplored their perpetual widowhood as unnatural and rovolting. He 
also coudemned the shaving of the beard as nnnatjiiral; aud tbo 
expression of homage by pro.stration and lowering of the head aa 
undignified. lie characterised tho Brahman prie.%ts as a crafty tribe, 
doing one thing and teaching another. He lamented the future, 
of the llindds, who were wedded to a debasing aud demoralizing 
idolatry; and inculcated that God was not incarnate but form¬ 
less. The Majmuid^r attempted a feeble ami inconclusive replj^, ar¬ 
guing that tho the Puranas and the Kurari inculcated substantially 
tho same cardinal doctrines; that whether God was incarnate or 
not, those who worsbippad hiui were e«iually entitled to sal¬ 
vation ; that all objects, whether stones or clay, wore pervaded 
by the spirit of tho Oreator. Tho only rotparkable idea to which 
Mqjmuddar gave utterance in the course of the discussion, was that 
there Was not much to choose between Muhammadanism and Hin- 
dm$m* hut that th# religion of the Firinghis (Europeans) was better 
than both, hiasmuoh as it recognised nmthcr the rights of circutn- 
eisicn practi&ed by the Muhammadans, nor that of Karmhedh or 
car-borfng pnigUsed by tho Hiudds; but thatit rocoguised ou|y 
one Go<l, ignored all distinctions of castes, and laid no restrictions 
on eating and drinking. 
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Majmufidar returned to his palace at Ballabhapura; and lie 
took possession of the 14 Parganas wliioh the farman of Jahangir had 
awarded to him. He erected a palace in the city called Matiyari; 
and removed there because it was more centrical than Ballabha¬ 
pura with reference to his newly acquired and more extended 
dominions. Matiyari is 60 miles from Calcutta, and is now a 
railway station. He also built another palace in the village 
called Dinliya ; and sot up an image there* 

At this time the Subahdar of Jahangira began to cast 
longing eyes on the kingdom of the Majmuddir ; and with a view 
to obtain the government of it, sent a messenger called Muiad 
to call him into his presence. Majmuddar obeyed the summons 
and proceeded to 'Jahangira, accompanied by his grandson, Gojii- 
ip.mana. On his arrival he was treacherously cast into prison. 
But his grandson so* pleased the Subalidar by the exliibitiou of 
several proofs of his extraordinary physical prowess, that he 
persuaded His Excellency to liberate his grandfather. On Iiis 
arrival at home, the MAjmuadar manifested liis gratitude to the 
gods by phjas and sacrifices. 

After this the Majmuddar communicated to his three sons, 
Sri Krishna, GoiJilla, aud Gobiiida Rama, his intention to divitlc 
his rdj among them. “Take my kingdom, I have divided it 
into equal shares.” But the eldest son, Sri Krislina, objccU^d. 
“ No, the kingdom shall not be divided ; to tho oldest, according 
to custom, belongs the whole/’ “ Von are very wise and learned,” 
replied tho Majmuadar augrily, “ why do you not procure your¬ 
self auotlior kingdom ? ” “ If your Highness’ feet permit me the 

observation,” answered Sri Krishna, ** what is there ^youder- 
ful in that?” Fired by his ambition to win his way to a king¬ 
dom, he proceeded straight to Dehli aud obtained with much 
difiiculty an audience with the Emperor, to whom he communipated 
his circumstatices and wishes. His Majesty, pleased with bis 
self-reliance and enterprise, conferred on him'a farmin assigning 
*over tho government of two valuable Pargan^s, Khosidaba and 
«lTkhada. Some time after he acquired this estate, he returned 
home and delighted his old father witti the recital of the whole 
stony. After the death of the Majmu^dir, Gop&la and Gobiuda Rama 
governed thp divided r4j of their father, and Sii Krishna ruled over 
the Pargan^s he had gained for himself. Srf Krishna died childlcss'of 
smalbpoiE j his brother Cfopila, too, after seven years, was gathered 
to his lathers. He was succeeded by bis son Eaghaba, who erected 
in the vilkge called Keui a large residence, containing magnificent 
palaces and a seraglio. Etghaba also excavated an lake, 

and Celebrated its dedication to Siva by a giaud festival, 

Thera were among the host of invited guests,learned pandits from 
Anga, Banga, K4ai and Kinchi. There were Rdjas and Raj Kumirs, 
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Mantris nnd mini&tors from various districts, Tliore were streams 
of ^hee and milk and honey and spiiituous liquors for iho ontoitain- 
inent of iIjo guests. Tlioro were lulls of w]ieat and barley, liee 
and peas. Those grand pieparatious elicited the applause of the 
a5seinblo<l guests. 

‘Raghaba was .scrupulously punctual in the payment of the 
tribute to the Einporor ; and his punctuality was rewaided by a 
donation of elephants frf)m His Maje.sty. 

Ragbaba \^ as succeeded by his sou Kudmraya, whose career was 
eventful. Rinbai^ya ereeb’d at Navadwlpu a temple dedicated to 
Siva. lie changed the name of the place Reui, wheie his father had 
built a r<n»l nsKlence, into (Kishnaghur) Krishnanagai, in honour 
ot KiishiiiU Ho also constiacted a canal extending northward and 
southward, and connected it with the moat surrounding Krishnaua- 
gar The Euipeior having heard of his puhlicxspirit and public w<»rk8, 
conferred ujion him by fatnuti the goveinmeut over tlio two l\tr- 
Kb.ui and Jmi ; and as a token of further favour confirmed 
his tiilc of Mahtiiaja. llis Mujisty further accoided to him (ho 
peimissiou which none of his predecessors, and in fact no other 
Rdja of Bengal had been able to obtain, to erect upon his palace 
a story which is called Kangaili or a turret; and made a donation 
of airow.s, flags and diunis. In acknowledgment of these favouis, 
the Mahaiaja scut, to the Emperor a nazar of 1,000 head of 
cattle, a mass of gold equal to his own iveight, and other valuable 
gif'- 

Basking in the sunshine of imperial favour, the Maliaiajll did 
not tiiink woitU his while to conciliate the Governor of ^ahii,u- 
gh*a or to send him tiibute. Tlio Governor being highly initated 
at his dbnduct, wrote to the Eanzdars oi Murshidabad and Hugli 
and other sulxndiimte authoiities, to infoim them that Rudraxd.ya 
affecting equality with himself would neither pay the tiibuto norobey 
his orders, and he oidered that they must contrive to take him prisoner 
and scud him to his fity, Incompliance with these orders Rudrataya 
\vn8 enticed by some stratagem to the vicinity of Hugli, and thence 
brought to Jariteira* Rndmiaya paid the Buliahdir his rcspoctSj, and 
carefully ohsevvod tho etiqmjttoduo to the Nawdb, thereby disarming 
his auger, HisB^ccUency was much pleased with him, and showed 
him groat attention. Bo obtained his permission to return homo- 
Ifc brought with him from Jahdngira au architect named Alana 

oroctod a new palace at ICrishnauagar. Ho 
also built a sefwumto niicii*ghar or 0onoort*haU j and also a 
or stabloa for his elephants and horses. But tho^nost useful 
public erected by him was a broad and high causeway be¬ 
tween *Krisbnflnagar and S£ntipur> connecting his new citpital 
with one of the most populous towns and celebrated cloth marts of 
his rij. The grave of Alana Kh&u is still to ho found in Krishtwosagar 
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Cliauk. IIo liimsolf is canonised, and is generally called Allaldaslur 
Pir. Though haul of magnificent buildings, yet the Mahiiraja lived 
a fain»ple and primitive life. His personal wants were few, but his 
donations were many and large. He governed his raj with tolerable 
justice and impartiality, tempered of course by his recognition of 
the prescriptive rights and privileges of the Brahmanical class. He 
was succeeded by his son llamjibana. I'lie latter having in¬ 
curred the displeasure of the Fauzdar of Jf^hingSra, was displaced 
in the raj by his brother Kama Krishna, who had a long and pros¬ 
perous reign. During his time, the Raja of BuidviaQ plundered 
the capital of SobhaiSiugh, Rija of Cheiu;^a. The latter resenting 
this attack, and bc*iug resolved to revenge himself, led his 
army through a •wood by an unknown route, passed tbe 
river Dainodar *and took up bis station before Bardwaii. Ho 
uftacked the Baldwin chief and slew liim, and established 
his mithority over Bardwiu. Jagadiaraa, the son of the Raja 
of Bardwan, took refuge in the court of the Raja of Nadiya. 
Emboldened by his success and strengthened by the co-opeia- 
iioti of Rtihinau Khan* of Orissa and the Maihattas, Subha 
Singh sent liis generals against several royal cities for the pur¬ 
pose of uudennining the authority of the sovereign of Dehli in 
Bengal. Auraugzoh, who. then reigned at Dehli, was greatly 
enraged by the intelligence of the conquest of Bardwan by Sobba 
Singh. He immediately organised an expedition for tho purpose 
of punishing the rebel Raja of Cbetuyd; and placed at its head 
his grandson Azim-us-Slian. When tho Mughal army airived at 
MurshidMiad, news reached them of tho death of Sobha Singh. 
Be was killed while iu a state of druukenuess by the daughter 
of Krishna Rama, the late Raja of Baldwin, in dofenco»of her 
honour. Upon this Himmat Singh, the younger brother of Sobha 
Singh* came with a great army to Bardiron, and began to plunder 
that city as his brother had done. He also attacked Baiua 
Krishna* the Raja of Nadiyi* but was defeated. At this time 
•Prince Azim-us-Shan arrived fi'om Murshidibad at Plasscy. 
Heving heard there of the outrages committed by Himmat 
"Singh, ho hastened with his army to jDUetuya (peihaps the mo¬ 
dern Uhitor Barda in Miduapur)* where he attacked Himmat Singh 
and defeated him. The prince is said to have used in the battle 
fire-aiUdH caftled Jelala or Jiigal^ e soit of musket fixed on ,a 
swivel Prince Azim-^ws^Shan i^mained for some time in Bengal, 
fe» the pgrpoee ef reghletiog the afiairs of Berdwin and other 
diitrwstek All the Rijas of Bengal waited upon and paid 
Mmage to HU Highuee^, but most of them emne attended with 
ondy a few followers* not daring to show their wealth.* Rima 
K.rUhna came surrounded by a stately retinue, on which the prince 
declared : These ate no princes* hut offspring of low families. 
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el8e they would have been attended by retinues. But prince 
Uatna Krishna is the offspring of a great family, for he alone 
has a stately retinue, comparable to my own; he himself 
too appears like a second Kandarpa and shines before one like 
the sun, and is like Yriiiaspati in his spirit; he is surrounded 
by miinerous soldiers, waited upon by hosts of ministers, who 
themselves arc honoured by retinues in splendid carriages. Thus he 
is a innu gladdening Ih^eyes of such a person as 1 am, and certainly 
the first among the princes of Gaur and those of other countries.” 
The result of this interview was the growth of a great intimacy 
between the prince and the raja. The prince repeatedly 
declared the great pleasure ho had derived from his intercourse 
with Kama Krishna, and expressed the higJi opinion he had 
formed of his ability and character. Tiie prince having settled 
the affairs of Bardwan and the noighouring districts, proceeded 
to Jahaugira, wliere ho resided for some time. While he was at 
Jahangira, the prince reported to his grandfather the valuable 
services rendered b}^ Rama Krishna. 

Jagat Seth, the Rothschihl of India, paid a visit at this time to 
Kama Krishna at Nadiya. He remained for a mouth and was 
comfortably lodged and sumj)tuous]y entertained at Krishnanagar.* 

The family of Jagat Seth reejuires some mention here. 
The family and firm of Jagat Seth wore the creditors of 
kings and nawabs, and subsequently of the Honourable East 
India Company. In consequence of the immensity of their 
transactions and the magnitude of the loans granted by them, the 
title of Jagat Seth or the Banker of the World wa^ conferred on 
the representative of the family by the Emperor of HelilL The 
following extract from the proceedings of the Council, dated 10th 
March 1700, will show the connexion of Jagat Seth with the 
Honourable East India C^pany. 

“ Received a letter from the Chief and Council at Dacca, under 
dale the 5th installrequesting an immediate supply of money, or 
to permit them to take up money from Jagat Seth's house, other- 
vuse the Company’s investment will be at a stand, their treasury 
being reduced so low th4t thoy have not sulficient for the monthly' 
expenses.” 

Rama Krihsna administered the affairs of theNadiy^ rij for a long 
time, living happily at the new capital Krishnanagar, and receiving 
from the Frinoe Ai!iro*it8-<Shati valuable support in the discharge 
of Tils dniiea He also lived on terms of amity with Vada SIhib, the 
then Oovernor of the English settlement at Calcutta the latter 
iu tokeh of his regard for the placed at his disposal a 
garrison* of 2,500 soldiers. His was a stirring an^ ag^essive 
nature. A violent difference having arisen between Eima Krishna 
end the Bija of Yasobara (Jessor) in regard to tlie honnd''^ 
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aries of certain villages, he marched to Yasohara and vanquish¬ 
ed the Baja. This achievement, as well as the favour ho en¬ 
joyed at tho court of Dehli, established his power on a solid 
foundation, enhancing his influence over tho neighboxiring Kajas, 
and securing him against the extortions and oppressions of tho 
Subahdar. Jafar Kh£n, thq then Subahriar, being unablo to 
do him an injury, allured him to Jahaugira, where by treachery 
he was closely confined. He died in priscti of small-pox. The 
news of liis death very ranch grieved Azim-us-Shan, who instruct¬ 
ed Jafar Khan to confer the laj on the lineal descoiidant of Batna 
Krishna. His Highness wrote to the Subahdar to ask if thero 
was a son, a foster-son, a grandson, or any such rclatioti of llama 
Krishna, in order tlisit the raj should be conferred on him. Jafar 
Khan replying ’that there was no such relation, tho piinr<j 
ordered,—“ Then giveat to any minister of Buina Krishna who 
is fit for the goverumciit and who will protect the wife ami 
family of Bdma Krishna.” Jafar Khan replied,—“ Your Highness, 
there is no such minister ;,Bania Krishna's elder brother, h(»wevcr. 
Prince Bdrnjihaua, lives in prison hero. If you command, 
I willdcommit the kingdom to him. ” No other alternative being 
left to him, the prince sanctioned the proposal of Jafar Khan. 
Riimjibana was thus eutrusled with tho raj for a second time. 
He had of course to pay the full price for tho favour thus .showu 
by Jafar Khan. Ho was fond of poetry, and especially of tho 
drama. He patronised tho ndtaks, and Ids court was frequently 
enlivened by dramatic performances, lie had a son, Raghu 
R^ma, who wa$ endowed with a benevolent heart and a genius for 
warlike pursuits. He rendered a signal service to Jafar Kh^u 
by assisting Ids Geuoi-al, Lahuri-malla, in vanquishing the'army 
of the Rajii of Rajshd,lxi j who in consequence of a quarrel with 
tho Subahdar bad taken up his position with a considerable force 
near tho village of VlraKatL In recognition of this service, 
his father, R^mjibana, who had been a second time imprisoned by 
Jafar Khiit, not at Jahangira but at Murshidabid, his now head- . 
guarberiS, was liberated. Kagbu Rama during Ibe life-time of his 
father was blessed with a son of whom* glorious future was pre¬ 
dicted. When the child had reached the age of six mouths, 
Bimjfbana celebrated with great bis Ariiltcf^dmn, or the 
ceremony of feeding him with rice for the first time. He invited 
learned pandits and powerful rijis from Anga, Bango, Kalinga, 
Klisjl, ILiuohi, and the adjacent provinces. The ^remony is thus 
d^cribed bji the author of KBhitkthbansdhidi eharitam, “ For 
their dwelling, he built a camp of a kros in length and half a kroa 
in breadth, which was constructed of cloth ami the like, resplen¬ 
dent with ranges of various palaces, adonied with rows of white, 
blue, yellow, and other flags, and surrounded by a fence likewise of 
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cloth and similar materials. There he deposited stores of the 
daintiest provisions and appointed a number of ministers to cater 
for the entertaiumeut of the assembled princes and Btahmans, 
and also for those of various castes who had (some witlioot 
being invited to witness the feast. There were provided stores 
of vaiious and abundant provisions ; tliere were many streams 
of curdled and fresh milk, clarified butter, honey and the 
like, and innumerable heaps of beans, peas, and similar articles ; 
and the piles of rice and such things, how could they bo counted \ 
Then the day before the ceremony, having led the assembled 
Biahmaus and princes with suitable demonstrations of revorenco 
into the erected dwelling-place, he enteitained them with the 
provisions which he bad prepared ; the next ‘day when they were 
sitting in the assembly, he began the cciemony at the auspicious 
rise of the planets as announced by the* asirronomors. Then com¬ 
menced a feast, at whose noise and splendour the earth was 
astonished. After this, hosts of Biahmaus and princes, satisfied 
with presents and honours, rejoiced the child with prayers for 
his happiness ; such as, that ho might rule over the earth for 
a long time, endowed with manifold virtues and free fronlHrou- 
blos; that iu whatever ho wished to peiform, the highest 
goddess might give him success—and more the like.” The child 
whose Annapidsan was celebrated with such splendour was 
named at that ceremony Krishna Chandra. 

Rdmjihana was at this time summoned by Jafar Khdn to 
Mnrshidahdd to settle some account of the tribute due from him ; 
where ho died. 

llaipjibana was succeeded by his already celebrated son Raglui 
Bimo. Having governed the laj for two years at Krishna- 
nagar, ho was airested by orders of Jafar Khan, and was catriod 
to Murshidabdd and was kept tliero in confinement. He was a 
very beneficent man, aud dispensed his charities from the jail. 
After some time,'he was released and allowed to resume the 
•management of the raj. He, however, survived his liberation for 
only four months. He died on tho hanks of the Bhdgirath^ 
in 1728. 

The same year j^ishna Chandra was anointed as Mahdrijd. 

Tlie administration of R&ji Krishna Chandra «\ark« a new 
dra in the annals of ^he Hadiyi r&j; hut before we dwell m it, 
m 4e8iiw to glaodo aii the aooial, intelleottikh and iddustriai 
condition of the rdj. 

The Kadiyi riy, originally formed, as we have already observed, 
put of, the few villages of Adisura, gradually ecstended at this time 
into an immense nrovinoe. It was bounded on the north by 
hlnrshid&b&d, on the south by tho Bay of Bengal, On the east 
by t)huUpui% and on the west by tho Bhdgirnithl U numbered 
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Parganis, among which may ho mentioned Khari, Juri, 
Okheri, Calcutta, Balandi, Dhuiapara, SIntipur. Sbaisti Kb&n, 
and P&tkabatf. Pargani Calcutta embraced all the villages of 
tiie 24-PargaDi3 southward, and a portion of Hugli northward. 

I The capital of the lineal descendants of BhaitauarSyana, 
has always maintained its pre-eminence iwj the Oxford 
of \lhis province. The population was at the time of the old 
Bims very mixed; and comprised both Muhammadans and HindOis. 
Among the Hindtis, the Br&hraanical oiemeut predominated; 
manV of the Biahmans being devoted to liteiutiire and philoso¬ 
phy A’lnd leading the lives of scholais. The climate of Nadiya 
was iJ^lthy, and the necessaries and accessories of life weie few 
and f^mitive., Tlie soil was fertile, and its products sufficed for 
the wauts of the inhabitants Thus blessed with abundance and 
freed mom the inces^nt search after comfoit and luxury which 
is the cinrse of modern civilisation, it is no wonder that the upper 
classes should have leisure to pursue intellectual avocations. Wo 
can therefore have no difficulty in imagining the free and simple 
life livec^^by the pandits, and understanding how from an early 
age their "^^Uuds were cultivated. Among them may he mentioned 
several pr^^found pandits who have shed lustre on their ago and 
country. I!>Iyaya Sistra or logic, and Sinriti or jurisprudence, 
have ^eu ^mways sedulously and successfully cultivated. Soon 
after the foundation of Nadiya, Abdihodli Yogi migtaied there 
from the tJ^per Provinces and settled on Iho banks of the 
Bbagiratbf. We was the first to sot up a school of logic, for the 
cultivation of Which the city has since been famous, llis princi'* 
pal disciples wvere Sankar Taikabigis and Baypti Siroma^i, both 
of whom wrotcp several works on logic. 

VisuDeyaStfrbwabhauma was the founder of another chatuspdH^ 
or regular sch^l for logic, in the village of Vidyanagara in the 
vicinity of Naditfi' the numerous students who matriculated 
%h^ 6 htUu 9 p^i the most distinguished were Baghu B4ina 
fmd Baghan&t&«| Siromani. 

» Edghu Mecm to Bengal whUt Mann was to ancient India; 
His commentaries^ have earned for hinf a conspicuous place among 
HiadA juri80ttnsttlt&. Eaghuoitba Siromani has left a comwentairy 
Oh iha (^utama BiSftta wnioh ht profound knowledge of Nyiya 
and'the imWety of yialecUcs, and for felicity of illustration, ohll- 
iOh|es admfratio t of the orioatal world, In truth Nadiyi was 
thh fMs of IhtoB ftual development, the land of the NaiySiks 
who a led on every conceivable topic, the abode of 

aStroteOih^ whoso SlbAs or almanacs still regulate the (estivals 
ahd a£l the w domestic concerns of the Hindds. 

BaghutiAtha #as tft-, author of another work, ekposing the 
ertom of the Ohi'^*'* a standard treatise on the Nyiya B»s- 
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tras written by Qanes Upadbyiya. The work is entitled DidfiUi, 
or “ a ray of light,” Professing to be a critique and a com- c 
ineutary on Chintdmani, it is one of the most exhaustive^' 
,.iieatises on the Nysya Sistras. Baghun&tha proceeded to Mithila/' 
and held a literary controversy with the pandits there. He carrier^ 
away the palm ; and his intellectual victory conferred on Nadijii^a 
the power of bestowing degrees on successful students. It go t-ve 
an unprecedented impetvts to the progress of philosophical studetes* 
Students flocked there from all parts of the country. Sevn^eral 
of them ripened into profound aud distinguished pandits, 
the works produced by them are considered of the highest av,V^^on- 
ty. Among these woiks may be mentioned the Sabda8a^[\\^»'(t- 
Jedaika by Jagadis Tarkalankar, the Saktipdd and by 

Oadidhar Bhattachirj^a, and the annotations on Sirom^^.^^i by 
J^adis and by Gadadhar, and the Siddkanta Mukid\ip 
Vibwanatha Nyayapanch^nan, qq 

There arose in Nadiyd in the beginning of the 16th century 
a reformer who was destined to wield irqmense influenc p^L on tin 
masses. Chaitanya flourished during the time of Kasin^yl^»la, an( 
when Sayyid Husain Sharif of Mecca reigued in Gaur(,gQ i der th< 
title of SuMn Ala-ud-din Hubain Sh^h Shailf of Mecc It wa 
when Luther was thundering against the indulgences » and othe 
abuses of the Chiistian Church, that Chaitanya preached^’p a new doc 
trine. That doctrine was the eflScacy of Bhakti or fail as contn 
distinguished from worlcs. It was an innovation jj^^fon the Ved 
system, which inculcates specific religious duties thfi perfo; 

mance of ceremonies and acts. This Bengali lef ,ormet taugl 
that all men are capable of participating in the geutiments 
faith and devotion, aud that the members of all gafjjitis or 0**1' 
become pure by such sentiments. Be maintained thcp ^ pre-e{uiQfi&! 
of faith over mte. The mercy of God was ooci^rdihg to hi 
boundless, and not circuiitisoribed by the re6trictioi}^”j,l8 of w 
family. He declared that 'Krishna was Paramatma^j ^ the Suptet 
spirit, prior to all worlds, aud both the cause aQ subetanoo 
creation. In bis capacity of Creator, Preserver ® POltiroy' 

he is Brahmfi, Vishnu, and Siva,* Chaitanya be ” the low* 
of tbe largest religious sect in this country, wO' 

tea rflions etrotig, »n4 foitjM bv »b s&WHJJatt' otMM> 
lU disciples are to be found in almost eveu ^ 

They inolude some of the wealthiest and mostn.^'^l^idnottiial famiS 
as welt ae a host of poor aM obscure Eavi^ oWl 

the sympathy and support oi\a large class, uJhaitanffenno# ops 
d^\md% was Ms mission W go forth 
Krishna as the one thing needed for ikhe Krisl 

of Chaitanya wsa not the eon \pf Debafcl, ‘ Intended yihUm 
hie tfnole the tyrant Kanso, \the 0 ojour/®gj^^^ iin ^ 
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companion of cowherds, the lover of Bidh4, the favourite of milk¬ 
maids and flower women, the terror of husbands, and afterwards 
the conqueror of Kansa and King of Dwirki ; but the Creator 
of the universe, and the God of truth, justice, mercy, and love. His , 
Krishna was the great and original Spirit, the Author of creation 
and the Giver 11 all good. The age of Kasindtha and his succes¬ 
sors was eminently favourable to the leceptiou of the religious tenets 
he offered to it. I'he country had undorgene great political and 
social changes. The character of the Hindda had been moulded 
during some time by Muhammadan conquest, Muhammadan inter¬ 
course, Muhammadan laws, and Muhanimaduu literature. Their 
minds were at this time fermenting with religious longings to which 
the doctrine of Bhakti inculcated by Chaitauya answered in many 
ways. A more ptactical religion than Veduntisin, anil a purer religion 
than Bhmdnismt was*eageily looked for It is therefore not to be 
wondered at that the religion of Ohaitariya soon took root in 
Nadiyi, which reverberated with the name of Krishna. Young gieu 
and old men of that city^ gathered round him ; among them was 
Adaitanandan, who was to him what the Baptise had been to the 
greatest religious reformer. Ho addressed them all in a tone of 
authority and affection, telling them that (Krishna was tho Saviour, 
and that they must love him with all tlioir hearts and with all their 
souls. His preaching was generally heralded by convulsions and 
fainting fits. This phenomenon was called by his disciples Prdn- 
praldp, and continued for hours. During its continuance he forgot 
all mundane affairs and exclaimed ever and anon Krishna ! Krishna > 
This ecstatic 8t|i,'te ofPrdnpral&p was attended with mystic sighs and 
songs of Haribol. It was contagious among his disciples and became 
a conspicuous trait of the new sect. Chaitauya was a mystid. Eat¬ 
ing but little and caring nothing for the animal man, he was able 
to maiutaip a state of continued excitement. This cerebral ^d 
mnsculMT debility contributed in no inconsiderable degree to bring 
about those alternations of deep sorrow and •intense joy, wbicH 
<pld so tnueh upon^his audience and by means of which he swaye^ 
tens of thousunda Chaitanya thought or rather felt that the 
tlsst apd greatest of all works was* faith iu Krishna. From 
ihi# aU ether works must spring. Be announced this as 
a message of joy^a message that thrilled through the 

hearts hiS Be preach^ that the OhmdMa whose 

impuflty is oonsumed by the chastening fire of holy fmth, is ,to 
he fSTOteuced by the trise, and not the unfailing expounder of 
the veda! .AgtdUi ‘^the teacher of the fourTedas is not my 
disciple, Tne faithful OkoMdh enjoys my friendship, to him let 
it he giiren, and from him he received; let Mm be levSreuced^ 
even Si I am reverenced.^ This doctrine was, we repeat, the 
eHeacy of BhsM or faith as oontradistiuguished frpm works. 
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Heligions rites and ceremonies were in the opinion of Chaitanya 
not essentially important; but the appreciation of them by the 
generality of mankind, and their auaptability to the spread of 
religious tenets, were fully realised by him. With a view to per¬ 
petuate the distinctiveness of his sect and society, and establish 
an indissoluble bond of union, he insisted on his followers sub¬ 
mitting to the initiatory rite of the Mantra. It consisted in 
the Guru or spiritualr guide whispering in tjhe ears of the 
Sishya (disciple) the mystao words “kling Krishna." Another 
observance enforced by Chaitanya among his followers was the 
eating of the by them together. A common meal has 

always been understood to cement and ratify relations of friend¬ 
ship, The brotherhood of Vaishnavas was symbolized in the jjm- 
saii. ^ It was a communion where all the followers, without dis¬ 
tinctions of caste, were admitted on equal terms. There was the 
learned Naiyiik as well as the illiterate ehdsS^ the Muhammadan 
Raisas well as the Muhammadan Mahut, the Kulin Brihman and 
the^ulin Kayastha as well as the aboriginal Bigdi and the excom¬ 
municated Ohanddl, all participating in 'consecrated rice and ddl 
and mdlptta. It was a manifestation of an intimate fellowship 
between those who shared in this common meal. It is now 
manifest that one of the distinguishing features of Ohaitanya's 
tlieooracy was the universal character ©f the sect he founded. 
That sect was recniited from all classes of the Hindd as well 
as the Muhammadan community. No one who desired to enter 
was refused. To all who knocked at the door admittance was 


Bu^t childlike in disposition and character. He was essentially 
guileless and simple-mindeil» but a most large-hearted man ; and R 
was in his preaching that he poured out the wealth of that heart 
He became s king of men on the Bedi or pulpit which coostltitted 
his throne. His serpions were to the Hindi|iis of Bengal, what tbcte 
of Savonarola were to the Florentines. Like the Italian i^rmen 
hessas fijivid and foscible. 

(^bltenya was fond of trtveMing and became an itinerant imelir 
ff, In the ceurssi of his pteegrinatlms he came to 
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But he Goutinued to pieach, and all classes of men from all parts 
of the great city crowded to Rimk&li ‘Among those who had 
come to hear him preach were two Muhamraadau brothers, Dabir 
and Khash, holding hi^ employ in the Court of Gaiir. They 
were in fact ministers of Sayyid Husain and enjoyed his entire con< 
6dence. They were enraptured with the eloquence of Chaitanya, 
and became converts to the doctrine of Bhakti ; they longed to seo 
him in private, and learn at his feet the tenets of the new faith. 
Accotdingly they went to bis cottage at miauight and thus address¬ 
ed him; Furider of the fallen, low in descent and occupation, we 
are afraid of speaking our minds to thee. Saviour of Jagai and 
Madhii, have mercy on us. Of Mlechchha descent, these sinners 
are incomparably >more odious than those lordly Brihmaus 
of Nadiya. O^ir race has sinned greatly against cows and 
Brahmans. We are djvarfs standing on tiptoe to catch the moon. 
Stoop in mercy towards us.” Chaitanya cordially received them 
and assut'ed them of their salvation. ** Krishna will save you— 
henceforth you shall be known to the world under the nHhes 
of Rup and San&tan.” ' The reception of two Muhammadan 
nobles evinced a moral courage of no common order ; which, 
while it showed Ohaitanya’s deep conviction of the purity and 
popularity of his faith, afforded conclusive evidence of his extra¬ 
ordinary boldness in disregarding the injunctions of caste and 
race, and his intention to build religion on' the fatherhood of 
Qod and the brotherhood of man. It must he remembered that 
the convert brothers were members of a court which was intole¬ 
rant of Hindi^ism, and served a king who, claiming as he did, 
direct descent from the Prophet, was particularly aggressive against 
its doctrines. This act, therefore, was calculated to enlist ^against 
the reformer, not only the active antagonism of the king and the 
court of Bengal, but the hostility of the Hindifts who had been acous- 
tomod to re^rd the Muhammadans as Mleohchhaa, association with 
whom, m a Hind6 religious point of view, is ^eontaminatiou. He, 
•however, fully expected his disciples to cast aside all antit:|uatedi 
preiudioes; and above all, and beyond all, to have faith, wbmh hu 
applied as the true test training in Taishuavilsm. 
HeswiMi empWieally what the Germans call an epoch*mahiug 
r lenfwseutlng some of the best elemeuts of Hiudiii thought 
apa^MiuaA dbaraeten and illustrating iu himself the strength apd 
weahMws dt Eiudd tMagy« .o^eot was gmadly uetholio. It 
efastOMhuUd Hiiul&eieelefy Ibupdation, le estenuinhte 

fsdestetmft, .to eva^lctde the evil# of caste, to introchme selkious 
thleratien, to assert the fight of equality of men, and p es^ltsh 
rotations of his feltow<«heing8 on the priuoipte oi a univematl 
hleaiiHiinhood. A fanati# and a ntf stio, Chaitanya neVef deviated 
id# appointed mtee; and the immense* indueuo# ha. had 
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acquired over the hearts of his followers, ho applied to the fur¬ 
therance of no personal objects, but of that religion to which lie had 
consecrated hi^ life and liis energies. 

The Nadiya laj like the rest of Bengal is essentially an agri¬ 
cultural country. Rice has always Injeii, and still is, its staple pro¬ 
duct. But the rice lands fetched till lately a very small price. 
The rent of a bigha was in the time of the old Eajis only two 
annas ; it afterwards increased to annas 5-3, a rate that generally 
obtained till the case of James Ffills v?. Iswara (Ihosh was decided 
by a Full Bench of the Appellate Side of the High Court under Act 
X. of 1853. The result of the decision was the onhancotnent of rent 
from auna.s 5-3 to 14 annas and odd pie. Besides rice, sugarcane, 
anti tobacco, the cereals, as well as pulses, aro«extensively cultiva¬ 
ted. The average rent of .sugarcane lands is Rs. 2*8 per bighn, and 
that of tobacco lauds Rs. 2. 1'he inaximuu\ jama of inaskaiai aiid 
mug, gram and sessamum IjukIs is one rupee per bigha. 

Nadiyi contests with Je.ssor the palm of growing the best 
inJ^o. Both these distiiets may be callc<i the great indigo 
districts. Soon after 1782, indigo planting was undertaken as 
an experimental enterprise and met with complete success. 
But the exposure by the press and the ludigo Cominiasiou, 
of the unnatural system ou wliicli the cultivatiou and mauii- 
facture of indigo were founded, have led to its downfall. 
The princifial marts of the Nadiya Raj are Hdnskhali, Krishua- 
ganj, Nadanghat, and Bantipiir. lian.skhili is the great em¬ 
porium of gram as well as linseed and tobacco. Nadan- 
ghat is the great rice mart of the district. Sautipur is the 
home of jewellers, goldsmiths, braziers, tailors and clothiers. It 
is noted for the manufacture of fine cloth.s; and ranks in this 
respect second only to the city of Dliaka. The Santipur dbulis 
and chadars are highly prized by wealthy natives, and are import¬ 
ed into every city and town, of Bengal. The manufacture of cot¬ 
ton fabrics attraoteij the great attention of Government, Factories 
were erected and gomsi.stahs appointed by the Calcutta Councih 
^hich used to export largely the fabrics to the Court of Pireetprs. 
Nadiy& itself is noted for pottery and modelling. The clay figures 
of Nadiyi are lifelike and quite as graceful and perfect of their kind 
as the ivory figures of Hurshid^bid. Ghurnl and ITli like Nediyi 
ace fkmbus for modelling clay. ^ 

In 1770 a terribie famine broke out in Nadiy&, decimating the 
pdimlatien and throwing the lands out of cultivation. It caused 
an immediate and inordinate fall of rents. The result was the riij 
fell into arrears, and its resources did not recover their eUeU- 
city tllV after several years. 

One of the first acts of the Mahirijl Krishna Chandra Biya 
eras afae oeieln'atioa of yajnm, festiv^s called and 
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liaj-pet/a. He spent twenty lakhs of rupees m tlio ceremony. 
Learuetl pandits from different parts of Bengal and from Benares 
came, by invitation to assist in the perfornmuce of the yajnas. 
They were rewarded with valuable presents according to their 
respective ranks ; and in return for the same, as well as for 
the recognition of the merits supposed to inhere in the per¬ 
formance of the yajaas, they conferred upon him tlio title of 
Apiiihotri BaJpeC Bnmdn, Mahdtaj Rajeyvlm Krishna Chandra 
Rdya. 

He was fond of sport and delighted in hunting, being a capital 
rider and a splendid shot. On one occasion he organised a largo 
hunting expedition and went in pursuit of game to a place now 
known as Sibnibas.* He was so struck with the beauty of the 
place and its plea'Sant situation on the banks of the river, that 
he* built a palace theve for his occasional residence. Ho calle<l 
the place the Sibnibas Bajbdii, and the river Kanhand, He 
established in connection with the palace an asylum for the 
infirm and the aged poor, and also several i^dthadlds and tola Tor 
the Ixinefft of Sanskrit scholars. 

Krishna Chandra is described in the Annadd Mangal as the 
patron of the four Sa'indjs, viz., Nadiya, Kiiniarhatta, Bantipur, and 
Bhatpara, all of which towns were noted for learning, and as the seats 
of scnolars. In order to encourage the cultivation of Sanskrit 
learning, he fixeii a monthly allowance of Rs 200 to be paid as 
stipends to students who should come from a distance to study 
in the Ms of Nadiya. This allowancx' was perpetuated by bis 
grandson IswE^ra Chandra, who made arrangements with tho 
(lovornment for its punctual payment. The sum is paid every 
month from the collectorato of Nadiy£ The^niuuificent patron¬ 
ise accorded by him to various branches of learning constituted 
the glory of his administration, and has done most to immortalise 
it. He not only miule princely donations to distinguished 
Pandits, but gave Idkkrdj or rent-free lands for the support of 
Chattuapdfis. He gave some lakhs of rent-free bighas to learned 
Briihmans, There is a Bengali proverb still prevalent .id 
Hie country, that one who does not possess Krishna Chandra’s 
gift is not a genuine Briliman. I’he custom of inviting and 
giving pocuniary presents to learned Brihmans on occasions 
of Brdddha9, marriages, &c., received a great impetus from hinji. 
Among the Pauditd flourished in his Court may be mentioned 
Srikantha, Kamalik^nta, BalarAma^ Sankara, l3ebala, BladKu, 
Sudana, other literary personages that flourished under his 
patronage were Bima Frasid Son, a Sanskrit scholar, Bbumeswar 
Vidyilankar, an eminent poet, ^ran Tark&laukir, a KaiyAik or 
logician, and Aniikula Bichaspatl, a great astronomer. The Naiyiik 
KAlidAs SiddhwAnta was the presiding Pandit of the Couri, 
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Govinda BS.ma Kiya of Sugaudhya in llugli was the physician- 
ill-chief, and was well versed in Ckarak. A distinguislicd 
Taiitrik who lived in his time, whs Krishn&nanda Sarbwabhaunia. 
He was the author of Tantrasdm. Ue was the first to cele¬ 
brate the Kalf pfija, and to establish the custom of illuminating 
the streets and liouses on the night of the a custom 

that has now oxtciided ail over India. He was a mystic, 
and owing to his profiOiency in t<(>ntra, he was called Agambagis, 
or the expounder of the iantras. 

Krishna Chandia himself established the festival called the 
tfagadhdtri* It takes place generally in the mouth of 
October, and lasts for one day and night. 

Of the wits and humourists who enlivened iKo Qourt of Krishna 
Chandra, Gopal Pal, commonly called Gopal Bliar, was the 
piinoipal. He was a Kttmdr or potter'by caste, and was a 
native of Nadiya. Some say be was a Napit or of the barber 
caste. He was the privileged buffoon of the Maharaja, and was 
entitled to take any liberties with him. iHls caustic and brilliant 
wit often convulsed the Court with laughter. Like Sir John 
Falstafi, rather than Hon Quixote, he was not only a merry man, 
but the cause of merriment in others. His jokes were often coarse 
and caustie, We refrain from giving any specimen, because their 
point would evaporate m the process of translation. Gopil*s riotous 
overfiuw of spirits, his keenness of observation and insight into the 
weaknesses of men, and his unlimited faculty of fun, rendered him 
a universal favourite. Makta Hama Mukharji, a relative of the 
Hahiraii, and a KvXin of the first water, was anotSier privileged 
jester. ,The repartep of Mukharji were trenchant and telling. 
Himself a mirth-loving man, the Maharaja was popular among his 
courtiers for his broad kindly humour, and his honest and large- 
hearted appreciation of what was witty or clever or learned in 
others. 

Bh&rat Chandra was one of the brightest orifamehts of the 
Court of Krishna Cbaudra, He was the son of B&jendran^rayah 
Biy% who was a respectable and wealthy man and the SSamlodlc 
of Pargani Bhumnt !rh% family was that of the B^ukharjis i 
hut in consideration of their ]>o6ition and infiuenoe, they were 
oalled Mma. He was a precocious child, and mastered the mysta* 
ri&s of at the age of fourteen, Eis fcndnews fitw 

Sanslfrit i^ndaes dti|^lea»ed his relations^ who Mttrally thought 
that ill acquaintaaee with Muhammadan literature was i 
better i^assport to wealth and distinction than *4he Vedis 
and Putinas. Smarting .under their displeasure he commenced 
the study of the Persian language, and soon made fair progress 
in it,. About thfe {.time the moilier of Mah&r|.j& Kitttf Chan¬ 
dra of Bardwin having deprived his father of his landed 
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and other estates, Bh^mt Chandra proceeded to Ghazfpur, and 
continued to pursue his stutties under difficulties. He after¬ 
wards sought and obtained the protection and patronage of ludra- 
narayan, the Diwin of the French settlement at Chandernagar, who 
rocomraended him to Raja Krishna Chandra. Bharat Chandra was 
undoubtedly tho first who improved and ennobled the Bengali lan¬ 
guage by rendering it the medium of elegant and beautiful poetical 
composition. No doubt Kabi Kankan luftl preceded him, and his 
Chandi may be said to bo the first Bengali poem ; but in wealth of 
language, in suavity of style and felicity of illustration, it is not to 
be compared to the Annadd Mangal and its episode Vidya-sundar. 
Bharat Chandra at first found great difficulty in embodying in 
Bengali his idoa§ on v.arious subjects. He found it inade(puito to the 
^pression of nice and subtle distinctions. He met here tho same 
obstacle which Sir Jdmes Mackintosli says “stood in the way of 
Lucretius and Cicero when they began to translate the subtle 
philosophy of Greece into their narrow and barren tongue; and 
are always felt by the philosopher when lie .struggles to cxpres.s 
with the necessary discrimination his abstruse reasoning in words, 
which, though those of his own language, ho must take from tho 
mouths of persons to whom his distinctions would be without a 
meaning." But he obviated these difficulties by the introduction 
into it of expressive Sanskrit words. Tho same plan wa.s followed 
by Rammohan Raya in his translations of the Upanishads and 
religious tracts ; and also by the editors of the Tatwabdhini- 
Patrihd, To their exertions, therefore, we are largely indebted 
for the improvement of the Bengali language. It is an admixture 
with, and not a severance from, Sanskrit that luis contribute^l to the 
improvement of tho Bengali. 'Hie elimination of the Sanskrit 
would only bastardise " and impoverish the vernacular language 
of Hiis province. 

Bhirat Chandra was endowed with several attributes of the true 


poet., had not only an originating power? His imagination 
was not merely a realising conception, but also a creative faculty 
eyhlch eouM grasp the past and the present as well as the, (iituro. 
His Fid^a and Sundar are living portrafts of lovers. The ffirmer 
ijS^!^th manly strength and manly beauty, atid the 
Jdyely and iovea^ The poem Vid^a-sundar 




and is acted as ^ draaia m evefy 


ipi^'<pf tibia, 


itr'^^/^iomplioatsd'''by'\the animosities and ,dissoh$tbns''‘df^'the 
Biilialidir® and thoir principal offieei^, arising from th4 f|:ranny 
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of the former, ami culminating in civil wars. It was further com¬ 
plicated by incessant waifare waged by the Mahrattas. The 
evils attending this state of things were the destruction of crops 
and the consequent scarcity of grain, the enhancement of the 
wages of labour, the depression of foreign and inland trade, and the 
provalouco of universal oppression. 

In A.D. 173i), Saificiz Khan was Subahdar of Bengal. His 
oppression had allcnatod from him his chief odicers and the leading 
noblemen of the country. Among the former were the Top- 
khaua Daroga and Haji Hamit, brothers of AU Vardl Khan, 
Governor of Patna, and Alam Chaud. Among the latter was 
Fithi Chaml, who had received from Aurungzeh the title 
of Jagal Seth, and ^^ho was esteemed the greatest banker and 
the most opulent subject in India In him patriotism or the 
sense of the couutiy being inisgovorned, wali intensified by a pri¬ 
vate wrong pcipetiated by Saifiaz Khan. Ho had about this lime 
married his grandson, Mahtab liiiya, to a most luudsoine girl. Tlio 
fame of lier exquisite beauty having reached the ear of Barftaz 
Khan, he longed for the possession of her poison. He scut for 
Jagat Seth and deinand<‘d a sight of her. The Seth remonstrat* 
<'d again«!t his lU maud as a gioss violation of his honour and caste ; 
but Saifiaz Khau iusi-sted on committing this outrage. She 
was rallied vi ef ariiiis to the palace of tho Subahdar at night, 
and wa'i sent hark aftei a few hours. This indignity rankled 
in tho ho.iit (d Jagat Seth ; and his immense family influence 
was exercised with a vii‘W to tho dethronement of Sarfraz Khdn. 
Ho was joined in till'* piqjcct by Hem Chand audJlaji Hamit; 
tho latter wanting not only to g('t lid of the tyrant but to 
place his biothoj, All Vardi Khan, on the vuisnad. The trium¬ 
virate auivo<l at the resolution that none could be secure in tboir 
Jives, honour, 01 propeily whilst Sarfiaz Khau remained invested with 
the Subahaarsbip.” Tliey further resolved " that AH Vardi Khan 
was the only one capable of rescuing the provinces from apparent 
and inevitable ruin ; and that he should be immediately advised of 
tlacir sentiments, and entreated to concur with their proposal by 
preparing for a speedy mewreh into Bengal, to take upon him tho 
government.” 

Haji proceeded to moot his brother at Patna ; an4, ropresented 
to him tho laisgovernmont of Sarfiaz Khan^ and the facility 
w^h which ho might assume the whole Subahdiii AH Vardi 
departed fiom Patna at the latter end of the year 1741, at tho 
bead of about 30,(100 horse and foot, leaving his biother H4ji 
as poputy Governor of Bongak But the oxp^ition of All Vavol 
Khau woU-nigh failed, owing to nompaymont of arrears of 
,salary long duo to his elUcorfl and mpn, if two opulent meroliants 
of Pfitna, vU , Uma Chand and Dip Chand, had not cOmo forward 
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to liis assistance. Sarfraz Khau, who had tjcen lulled to scciiiity 
by tlie misrepresentation of his affairs, was roused to actiou by 
the approach of the troops of AIj Vardi Khan, lie collected his 
oflScei’s and forces, and ordered them to take the field in the plains • 
of Qairid, about three miles to the north of Murshidabad. Ali 
Vardf’s army now numbering J10,000 men—20,000 foot, and 10,000 
horse—advanced and rushed in upon the forces of the Snbahdar. 
The bulk of these forces had been confpletely tlcinoralised, and 
they stood idle spectators of the battle. Tiio guns were fouinl to Ik* 
loaded with blank cartridge only. Finding that ho was bctra^Td by 
bis officers and men, Sarfiaz Kban ordered his one faithful follower, 
Muflit Kasi Khdn, to retire from the battle to Katak. Ho 
himself plunge4 thickest of the enemy and fought for 

some time with desperation, lie was at last killed by a imisknt ball 
discharged from a distance, and with liis death ended tluj con¬ 
tention for tlie Subahdirl, The now victorious AH Vardi Khan 
marched to Murshidabad, where he was installed on the ma.^nad 
and was saluted as the Subahdar of the three provinces by bis 
officers, the Rajas, and the Mabardjas of Bengal. His adniinis- 
tratiou was a scries of battlo.s between the Alahratta and the 
Muhammadan arniie.% exhibiting a heart-rending detail of murders 
and oppressions, and ending at last in a lasting peace concluded 
in 1750 between the two belligeicnt parties. Jn 1750, AH Vanli 
Khdii died ; and was succeeded on the <j(fdi by his grandson and 
adopted son Mirzd Muhaniiuad, who as.sum('d the title of Siraj-ud- 
daula. This Snbahdar proved the greatest tyrant of liis race, and the 
last representative of the Emperor in Bengal. The traditions current 
among the people regarding hi.s unparallolcHl cruelties, popit him 
out as a monster in human shape. His seraglio contained an im- 
mons'b number of women purchased and decoyed from their hon.ses. 
Ho took au inhuman deliglit in capsizing boats and drowning the 
passengers. His unbridled lust aud terrible oppressions arrayeil 
^against him the secret but invoterato hnstifity of the principal 
members of the Government, and of the loading llaja.s and b.aw- 
4cers. The Rijas of Nadi>4, Bardwin, Din^Jpur, Bisimupur, Midna- 
pur, and BfrbhAm, came to Murshidafidd, and repiuseuteJ their 
grievances to Mahiriji Maheudra, the Hiz^mat Diw^n, who 
promised them redress, and they returned to their respective 
territories. He then represented to the Nawab the disaffeotmti 
of his principal subjects attd the ruin of the country caused*by 
his unrighteous conduct; and urged on him the necessity and 
importance ^f following the righteous and lawful course. But his 
representations were utterly disregarded, Finding the Navjib was 
incorrigible, he determined on the dethronement of his Excel- 
leuey. With this view ho convened a secret Council the * 
house of Jagat Seth, Among those who attended vtm Rfija 
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iUinuaiaynu, Kijd Kdjballabh, Rajd Kn&iiQa Da<;, Mir Jaiar 
All, and Jagat Seth himself. Mahondra opened the proceed¬ 
ings by stating that he as well as the gentleinen present had 
served the Subah faithfully and zealously, and been honouicd and 
treated with marked distinction by the iinnicdiato prcdt'ccssors of 
Siiaj ud-dauU. But now they wo . no longer held in high 
estimation, and their interests as well as those of the people at 
laigi*, were being lulhlt'ssly saciiliced to the capiice and ciuelty 
of the loigning Subahdar. Ho thoicfore ie((ue.sted the Council 
to fa\our him with their views as to what should be done. 
Raja Ramnaiayaii suggested that an agent should be doputod to 
Haatiiiapur (Dehli) to move the Emperor to recall Siiaj-ud- 
daula and to appoint a now Subahdai. RAJa Riijballahh was 
opposed to this suggestion ; and expressed liis dpiuiou that as 
tlie Emperor Was of Muhaimnadan faith, laj was sure to appoint 
another Muhammadan as their Subahdar, but tliat the lliudds could 
never practise their religious lites and ceremonies with impunity 
under a Muhammadan 'nUjime. ^riiis destultoiy conveisaliou leil to 
no definite losult. But it was afterwards settled at ilie sugges¬ 
tion of Jagat JSctli that M.diaiij.i Krishna Cliniidra Raya of 
Nadira, being a man ot uucommou sagacity and puvveiful influ¬ 
ence,* should be summoned to the Council, in older that be might 
gue the benefit of his advice at this giavo conjuncture. Accord¬ 
ing to the author of Krishna Chandra Charitra, the Mnharaja 
Krishna Chandra at first sent his Dfwan, Babu Kali Prasad 
Singh, to know why he was wanted. On the return of his Biwdu 
hf‘ himself proceeded to Muishidabad, where he first saw Maha- 
Muhendia and Jagat Seth. He found the former very 
vacillathig, and unwilling to embark in any entcrpiise against tlio 
Subahdar. Kushiia Chandra tried to remove his doubts and over¬ 
come his fears, and assuming a firm lone expressed his belief that 
so long as the Muhammadan rtfgime should last the Hindfis could 
never expect to eii^oy uiiinlorruptediy the blessings of peaco 
aijd the free cxeioise of religion. He therefore strongly advised that' 
an application should be made to the English, who were settled at, 
Calcutta near Kdhghit, to %xpel the Muhammadans and assume 
the reins of government. On being questioned by Jagat Seth 
as to the character of the English nation^ he replicjj that they 
w«o tnith-loving aud peece-rloving, sUilled in war, very power¬ 
ful jmd wealtity, and devoted to tho welfare of the sulgect. 

Jagat Seth admitted he had heard the same high account of the 
English^ hut ho could not see how the natives could ootnmuuioate 
with thertJ, as they spoke a different language, Krishna Oliainfipa 
replied that that could he easily done t hrough the agency of in* 

\ torpreters; aud added that he was in the habit of visiting the sbrtoo 
of Kllijgh^t and he had availed himself of several opportuni* 
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ties of seeing’ Mr. Drake, the Governor of the English settlement 
at Calcutta, and carried ou conversation with him through inter¬ 
preters. It was at lust resolved, according to the authority above 
quoted, that Kiishna Chandra should proceed to Calcutta and 
invite tho English to assume the government of the country. 
IJc lost no time in seeing Mr. Drake and delivering the import¬ 
ant message with which he had been entrusted. He represented 
the grievous misgovernment of the M nhauMnadans, and urged ou 
tho Governor to emancipate the country from their terrible oppres¬ 
sion. The Governor cordially acknowledged the truth of eveiy- 
thing he had heard, and promised his assistance. Uc said ho would 
lose no time in communicating with the chief officeis of the Hon'lde 
East India Company in England, and so soon as tho result of tlie 
referonco was known ho would adopt the necessary measures for 
tljc expulsion of the Muhammadans. About this time Siiaj-ud- 
daula, as if to hasten his downfall, made a demand on the English 
for a larger rovenuo than that which they had hitherto paid, 'riie 
Governor resisted the den\and, but the Subahdar repeated and in¬ 
sisted on it. Another cause which expedited the exlinction of tho 
Muhammadan power in Bengal was Raja Kri.slmaballabh being 
graced by the Nawal), his leaving Mnrsliidahad and taking shelter 
at the English settlement in Calcutta. The Governor .issured liim 
tliat ho was pcifectly safe at the settlement, and that he might 
remain there a.s long as he liked. The Nawal) having heard of 
the eircnm&tancos wrote to tiie (lovernor to send up to Murshida- 
had Krishnaballahh, the son of Raja Rajballablj, as a prisoner in 
irons. The Governor refused to deliver bim up. The Nawab 
wrote again and again to the same effect, but his unreasonable 
demand was politely but firmly refused. The exacerbation Af feel¬ 
ing thus produced on both sides brought on hostilities which evou- 
lualed in tho memorable battle of Plassey. How that battle termi¬ 
nated, how the Muhammadan power was ovei thrown, and how the 
English power was established, have been describsd by the historiaas. 

• it may bo here observed that the English not only won their 
way to toe sovereignty of this country, but were invited to assume 
it by tho leading Hindfi noblemen and gfintlenien. The parallel¬ 
ism between the English Revolution and tlic establishment of 
English powef in Bengal in 1767, does not of course hold good ; 
but there is one feature common to both. Tl»e dethroned 
rulers had Iwon guilty of gross violations of all constitutional 
principles, and their misgovernment had excited the deep resent¬ 
ment of theis suWeets, Any government, both in England and 
Bengal, was amlor the circumstances thought better than no 
government, or such misgovernment os those countries had adffbis^d 
from, in both cases the new government proved as gresd^^ 
blessing as the old govemweut had proved a curse. * ^ 
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The part taken by Krishna Chandra in the establishment of the 
English power reflects the greatest credit on his consummate 
statesmanship and political prescience. In recognition of tho 
services rendered by him to tho English Government, Lord Clive 
conferred on him the title of Rajendra Bahadur, ITc was also 
presented with a dozen guns used at Plasscy. They may be still 
been in the llajhari. 

The Maharaja was a scholar and fond of tho society of scholars. But 
there was no student-droaininess in him. He was strong of will ns 
well as of brain. His bright clear intell<‘ct ginsped knowledge, fine 
arts, and politics. He was fond of music, nixl patronized musicians 
and kldwatha of the Upper Provinces, lie delighted in dhurpadu 
and khedls, and was a great connoisseur in niallefs regarding the 
rdi/s and rdf/inis regulating oriental niiisie. He was a great en- 
courager of architecture. He consti noted th'fe largo building for pfija 
in the Rajhari. It is of Gothic style of architecture, and is consideied 
a splcndul Ddldn, lie also built a niaiblc staircase for going down 
the sacred well Oyan Bapi in Benai’es, for the benefit of the 
pilgrims, lie was universally considered tho head of ITindd 
society, and was the arbitrator on all questions of caste. 

In 1758 the Nadiyd Raj became a defaulter to the English, 
Government; on which Mr. Luke Scrafton propo.sed to the Govern¬ 
ment to send a tru.sty person into Nadiya to collect the revenues 
for the Mahariji, and to dopiive him of all power in his country, 
allowing him only Rs. 10,000 for Ids expenses. It appears from 
tho proceedings of tho Government, dated 20th August, 1759, that 
the levenue of the Maharaji Krishna Chandra fbr tho ParganS 
of Nudiyd was nine lakhs of rujiecs, less Rs. 04*,048, being the 
revenue of Nadiya lands included in East India Company’s lands ; 
so that the net amount was Rs. 8,35,952. This amount was payable 
by monthly kists or instalments. For its punctual payment the 
Mah^iiija entered into the following agreement:—“ J promise to pay 
the above sum of its. 8,35,952, agreeable to the kistbandi without 
delay or failure. I will pay the same into the Company's Factory. 
I have made this that it may remain iu full fomo and virtue. 
Haled tho 23rd of the moSu IMlliaide, and iiic ith August, of 
Bengal year, 1)66." 

During tho early part of the English administration, Santipttr, 
a9 wo havo already montionod, was one of tho groat cloth 
Awrangs of the Company. But in those days security of life and 
property had not boon established. In November, 176+, an attack 
was ntado on it and the estport warehousekeepor laid before tho 
Board tho following letter of complaint from the Company’s 
gomisntis J— 

** Sintiput*, 6th Novomhot, 1764. 

** Your favour of the 25th ultimo we have received yesterday. 
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** Rim Chandra Shah, the son of J^ishna Chamlia Shah, arrived 
“ iu the Aiuang witli two or three hundred horsemen, sepoys 
“ and peons ; about 50 persons entered our factory, and insisted 
" on our going with them to Ram Cliaucha Shah ; and find- 
ing that we refused to go, they forcibly took away Manobar 
“ Bhattacharjya, our gomibhla who piovidcs cotton yarn for the 
“ Company, wheieby the Company’s business is stopped ; tbcrc^ 
fore, as wo cannot peicoive their design i«i the present disorder, 
we dospatcli llauinam Mukhaiji and Gopal iJhatlaeharjya to 
“ inform you of the piuticuUrs, and hope you will take notice of 
“ tlie same.” 

This was the transition state of Nashya. Tlie summary laws 
of the Rij for thmepression of crime being abolished, and the 
police of the Company’s Government Ix'ing ill-orgnuised ami un- 
afile to cope with it, *the district became tlie head-quaiters of 
lobbers and dacoits nho carried on their depredations with im¬ 
punity. One of them, “Ihswanath Bibu,” exciciscd his nefarious 
vocation in broad daylight, and used to send previous notices of his 
intention to those whom he intended to plunder, provided liis 
demands were not complied with. Biswauath Mbii was a b&jdi 
by caste, and an inhabitant of Asanagar, tt'U miles fiom Kiishua- 
imgar. Uis chief companions wcio Naldalia, Kiislma Sardar, and 
Ban^abL Naldaha, as his Bobnijact implied, had the faculty 
t)f diving and lemaining urid<‘r water for a long time. These 
three men wero the liditenauts of ijiswanath. His gang num- 
liored more than 500 dacoits. He was tlie terror of the country 
and the hit6 n^ire ot the police j and kept the whole district in a 
chronic state of alaim. On one occasion, when ho wanted to cele¬ 
brate a phja, be fouud tliat his available funds would not 'sutlico 
for its celebration; he thcroforo determined, from iiifoimatioii 
received, on plundeiing the gadi at Kalna, Avhero the Nandis of 
Baidyapur had just roinittod 10,000 rupees iu cash. He took a 
boat at night and came down to Kalud, accomi’nnied by only four 
ftoted dacoits armed with swords and pistols. On his arrival he scuj 
ipT the dai'ogd and made him sign a paper purporting to be fin 
iki 6^111 which tho d/troga eoufc&.ses to Collusion with the dacoits 
in the robbery of the jyttdk Biswaiiith and his coinpanious then 
lauded, and ppolly helped tliemsclves to the treasure. On another 
occasion Biswauath received intimation of a largo remiitanoo 
having arrived fmm Calcutta at the factory of Mr. Samuel Fmjy, 
«u indigo planter of Nadiyl The romittauco waa sent to enable 
Mr, Fady to make advances to his layats. Biswauith with his 
gang attacked Mr. fudy’s bungalow at night, and looted the 
money, Mrs. Fady being ffightenod out of her life conc^ldd her¬ 
self in a tank in the compound, having put a black hdi^di pver lier 
head, with a view to disaim siwindou of her place of couoealttfcut.' 
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Mr. Fady was pinioned by tin dacoits and was carried by them to 
their rendezvous, where a discussion between Biswanath and his chief 
companions took place as to the expediency of killing Mr. Fady. 
The general opinion was in favour of the murder ; but Biswanath 
was opposed to it, and opined that to shed the blood . of 
an Englishman would create a great sensation and array 
against them the active hostility of all S&hih-logon, While 
this discussion was going on, one of the ruflSans rushed up¬ 
on Mr. Fady with a drawn sword and was about to mur¬ 
der him, when Biswanath caught hold of his arm and 
snatched the sword from his grasp. It was at last resolved 
that Mr. Fady should be let off, on his promising not to betray 
them. Mr. Fady gave the required promise!; and was allowed to 
depart. Believing the promise extorted from him was not bindipg 
on his couscienoc, he went straight to the h'ouso of the Magistrate, 
Mr. Eliot, who had already acquired some reputation as an ener¬ 
getic police officer. He roused Mr. Eliot, who was still in bed ; 
and stated to him all that bad happened. He urged upon the 
Magistrate to leave no stone unturned for the capture and punish¬ 
ment of the dacoits, promising to co-operatc with him, and making 
a solemn vow not to resume bis business so long as the object 
mentioned above was not gained. As the police force thou at 
the disposal of Mr. Eliot was too inefficient to cope with the formi¬ 
dable gang of Viswanath, he applied to the Government for the aid 
of a company of sepoys from the Militia, The application was 
readily complied with, and furthermore Mr. C. Blacquibre, then one 
of the Magistrates of Calcutta, was associated with* Mr. Eliot as a 
Joint Magistrate; this being the first instance when an Uncove- 
nanted Officer was deputed to the Mufassal to take an active part 
in the executive department. Mr. Blacqui^re took up with him 
a few European sailors and a body of Upargosiis, who were able- 
bodied men, and being all natives of Santipur, could watch, and 
report to their chief the movements of Biswan^tb’s gang. From 
information received from one of the tfpar^stiSi Mr. Blacquibre 
proceeded with bi& men to a spot where Biswanath Intended to 
commit a dacoitlr. He^;fhdnd that the leaders of the gang were 
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Uiit llic Vpavgoatls were iudefaliguble iu tracing them out; 
and at last it was ascertained and reported that BiswaualU 
and his chief companions were engaged in dressing their food 
iXi 9. jungle, Mr. Bliot, Mr. BIac(juiere, and Mr. Fady imme¬ 
diately niarcKed witli their forces to the spot, and hurroimded 
tlie jungle. The gentlemen rusljicd iu, and arrested Bisvvauath 
and his companions. Tlie dacoit taunted Mr. Fady for his 
breach of promise, and added ho was now^jrepared for whatever 
might bcfafl him. His manner was bold and almost dignified, ami 
his aspect did not belie his words. Biswanath and a dozen of his 
accomplices were tried, convicted, and capitally sentenc'd. They 
wore hung on a scaffold on the river side. Their corpses were caged 
and hung on a Bat4rce {F'mis Indica) for public exhibition, and 
as a warning to evil-doers. This event buppeued about tbo year 
3808. 

The features of Biswanalli wore irregular, ])ut not coarse like 
those of other aboriginal Bigdis, llis keen daik eyes and 
Hbaggy eyebrows gavtj an intcrcbting expression to bis face. Uc 
was forociouh ; but liis ferocity, as we have seen in the case of 
Mr. Fady, was tempered by caution if not by mercy. He had 
several good traits, and was something like the Eobin Hood or tho 
Rob Roy of Bengal. In return for the black mail he levied, he 
afforded protection to those who paid it. He also in several in¬ 
stances relieved men from their pecuniary difficulties. He fed tho 
poor during his pfijds ; and freely gave what he had easily earned 
to Brahmans when they applied to him for assistance on occasions 
of the raarriag(i of their daughters. 

Mahardja Krlshud Chandra died at tho good old ago of 70, and 
loft six sous and one daughter. • 

Siva Chandra, tho eldest son of tho deceased Maharaja, suc¬ 
ceeded to the title and estate of his fnlhor, in accordauco with tho 

f rovisiohs of the will of the latter. Krislmd Chandra was thus the 
rst Hindis who adopted the custom of making ^riiteu wills, which 
£y:e unknown to the adsims. 

Siva Chandra retained iu his employ the old officers of tlm 
rijfi, and availed himself of their oxpesienco. He managed tho 
amirs of his estate with great tact and judgment, Ho was a more 
profound scholar iu Sanskrit than even his distinguished and versa¬ 
tile father. A*manu$cript work of Siva Chandra has been lately dis^ 
covered. He whs a religious man, and spent a large portion of hia 
time in making pujis and performing ceremonies. He celebrated 
the Soma Tagu, He died at the age of 47, leaving one son and 
one daughtei^ 

Siva Chandra was succeeded bjr his son Iswara Chandra,, who 
was geherous to a fault, He was in fact very extravagant, and 
knew not how to economise, and far less to enhance, the resouscos 
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of his estate. Through his extravagance, he lost property worth 
three lakhs of rup<}cs. He built a beautiful villa called SribaTif 
•situated in a romantic spot at a distance of two miles from 
the Baj barf. It was at one time the seat of luxury and resonant 
with music, but it is now in a state *of dilapidation. Iswara 
Chandra died in the fifty-fifth year of his age, leaving one son and 
one daughter; the son, Girfsa Chandra, a young man of sixteen 
years of age, succeeded to the title and property. During his 
minority the estate remained under the control of the Court of 
Wards. Like his father he was a very extravagant man, and as 
soon as the estate came into his possession he began to squander 
its proceeds most recklessly. The bulk of the property was in his 
time sold by the inexorable sunset-law, owing to the nou-paymeut 
of the Government liemand. 

The dehotiar lands which had been exprdssly set aside for the 
worship of the several family idols, yielding an income of about 
a lakh of rupees a year, and some zamiudaiies heavily encumbered, 
were all the pioperties now left to him. The Raj, that at one 
time embraced a vast extent of country and comprised eighty-four 
Parganas, that was the seat of great manufacturing industries and 
teemed with a variety of agiicuUural resources, Avas now reduced to 
the pioportions of a small estate. The absence of a law of entail, 
which in Bardwau was in some measure supplied by the paiant 
system, was the chief cause of the annihilation of Iho Nadiya Raj. 

Girisa Chandra, like several of his predecessors, was a great en- 
coniager of Sanskiit learning, and delighted to reward most muni¬ 
ficently the cinincut and learned men of his time. During his ad¬ 
ministration, the celcbiated poet Rasasagar flourished, and was 
for a long time an ornament of his court. He had the faculty of 
improvising verses on the spur of the moment. Girisa Chandra 
had two wives ; but left no issue at the time of his death, which 
took plac'e in the sixtieth year of his age, Before his demise^ he 
had ailopted a son named Sirisa Chandra who succeeded him. 

, Sin'sa Chandra was only 18 years of age, and had scarcely 
passed his minority when he took charge of the estate. The tac^^ 
sagacity, and judgment which he evinced in the management of 
the estate were highly creditable, and were beyond his years, 
Within a short time he managed to clear oflf the encumbrances, 
and incteased the income to some extent But it had been irre- 
tgevably ruined, and all his skiU oould not restore it to its ancient 
grandeur He was an intelligent, handsome, and af&ble mam 
His bonfmnmie rendered him very popular with aU who came 
m contact with him. 

81ir&a Chandra, though representing the most orthodox ihmUy 
in emancipated himself from the fetters of bigotry and 

euphrsutiom He rose above the pi'cjudice of an antiquated age, 
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and caught the spirit of innovation and progress characteristic of the 
present ago. He introduced European customs, and observed no 
distinctions in eating and drinking. He was a very public-spirited 
person, and his efforts to promote tiie moral and mental cnlighten- 
mout of his country were very laudable. There was not a single 
reform movement set on foot in Bengal in which he did Jiot take an 
active part. When the first petition for legalising the re-marriage 
of Hiiidd widows was prepared, he headed tflic list of subscribers 
fo that memorable dooument. Ho was also ojiposcd to the system 
of Hindd polygamy, and lieuitily joined in the movement for 
abolishing it except in ceitam cases, lie established an Anglo- 
Vernacular School in his own piemises, which was a very flomishing 
institution in his,time ; the instructive stuff' consisted of a head 
master, three assistant masters, and two pandits. The expense of 
the school was entirety defrayed by him, no aid being asked 
for from Government, nor any subscriptions from private 
sources. The school was on one occasion visited by Sir Frederick 
llalliday, the then Lientenant-Goveruor of Bengal. He ex¬ 
amined the boys, and expressed his great satisfaction at the 
progress made by them. He also praised the Mahiiraj^ for his 
encouragement of English learning. Sirisa Chan<lra was not 
only charitable, but his charity was discriminating. He presenteil 
to ilie Government Ihc large tract of laud on which the magni¬ 
ficent building of the Krishnanagar College stands. Ho also 
subscribed a large sum for its erection. Thnugh he was not a 
scholar still he was a great admirer of learning. He had his two 
sous educated rft the Government College. He was tolerably con- 
veisant with Peisian and Sanskrit, lie was a great patron of 
Hindd music, and was himself a renowned singer; his name 
was known to all the celebrated singers of llic day, and they 
came to him even from such distant places as Dehli and 
Lakhuau, 

The Government recognised and confirmed his title of Malu- 
rljd Bah^d^r; and bestowed upon him the usual khilat aiuj^r 
other honours appertaining to the same. 

$irisa Chandra died in the thiity-ofghlh year of his age, 
leaving one son and one daughter. 

Sat^ Chandra succeeded his father at the early age of twenty. 
He was an Englishman in his habits. He died at Masdri on the* 
0th October, 1970, in the thirty-third year of his age. He left 
no issue whatever. He had two wives; one of whom is still living. 
This lady rectitves a pension from the Court of Wards, under whoso 
control the estate is now placed. 

llliough some of the successors of the MaharAjd Krishna Cbindra 
evinced some talent and public spirit, yet their hisloiies arc not fer¬ 
tile of incidents which illustiate the period and go to make up 


I 
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liistory. The rdj, though still carrying with it the title of Mahdrdjd 
BahAd&Ti has been viitnally rediicod to a zamiudirl This fact illus¬ 
trates an observation of Lord William Bentinck, made in 1837, 
before a Committeo of the House of Commons :—“ In many respects 
the Muhammadans surpassed our rule •, they settled in tho 
countries which they conquered j they intermixed and intermarried 
with the natives ; they admitted them to all privileges ; the inter¬ 
ests and sympathies of iho conquerors aud conquered became iden¬ 
tified, Our policy, on the contrary, has been the reverse of this—• 
cold, selfish, aud unfeeling ; tho iron hand of power on the one side, 
monopoly aud exclusion on the other.” The policy thus emphati¬ 
cally condemned has to some extent been modified ; still what is 
wanted is a field for the cultivation and evokition of the public 
viituos of the chiefs and princes of India. 

The Nadiya Bij has exercised a most p.)tent influence on tiie 
liteiature and politics of this country. It has contributed in no 
inconsiderable cfegroe to the development of tho Nydya philosophy, 
and the substitution of the Flnglish for the Muhammadan power. 
Mahaiaja Kiislma Chandra lUya was the Mcc{euas of his age, and 
gave every encouragement to loarniug. He acted according to tho 
dictum ol Mann : ‘ A gift to an ordinary Brahman is doubly meri¬ 
torious, but cue to a learned Brahman is ten tbousaud times more 
so.” Being consideicd a consummate politician, bis advice was 
sought for by tho loading men of MurshkUbad as to the best way 
of d3<>placing Siraj-ud-dauU. His advice, as wc have seen, indicat¬ 
ed high statesmanship ; and its a<loption resulted in the extinction, 
of an intolerable tyranny, and in the establishment, of a bencficeuti 
goverumont. 

Th^ decadence of learning in Nadira attracted the attention of 
tho Englifeli (Jovernment as eaily as 1811. On tho CthiMarch of 
that year, Lord Minto recorded a minute, advocating the establish¬ 
ment of Sanskrit cobeges in Nadiyi aud Tirhtit. We reproduce 
from that minute following pertinent remarks 

It is a common remark that science and literature are in a 
jtrogressivc state of decay among the natives of India. From 
every enquiry which 1 have been enabled to make on this interesV 
ing subject, the remark appears to mo but too well founded. Tho 
numlier of the learned is not only diminished, but tho circle of 
learning, even among those who still devote thetnsdlves to it, ap- 

S ears to be considoramy contracted The abstract scieuoes are aban* 
oned, |K»Uto literature neglected, and no branch of learning culti¬ 
vated hut what is connected with tbo peculiar rcligiotip doctrines of 
the people. Tho immediate consequence of this state of thin|?s is tho 
disuse and even actual less of mauy valuable books; and it is to ho 
apprehouded that, unless Oovornment interpose with a fostering 
limld, tho revival of letters may shortly beoomo hopeless fromi a 
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want of books or of persons capable of explaining them. The 
principal cause of the present neglected state of literature in 
India is to be traced to the want of that encouragement which 
was formerly afforded to it by princes, chieftains, and opulent 
individuals under the Native Government. Such encouragement * 
must always operate as a strong incentive to study and literary 
exertions, but especially in In<lia, whore the learned professions 
have little, if any, other support. Thejustness of those obser¬ 
vations might be illustrated by a detailed consideration of the former 
and present state of science and literature at the three principal 
seats of HindA learning, viz, —Benares, Tlrlitit and Nadiya, Such 
a review would bring before us the liberal patronage which was 
formerly bestowctl> not only by princes and others in power and 
authority, but also by the zarn/ndars, on persons who had dis- 
Cnguished thomselvea by the successful cultivation of letters at 
those places. It would equally bring to our view the present 
neglected state of learning at those once celebrated places ; and we 
should have to remark with regret that the cultivation of letters 
was now confined to the few surviving persons who had been 
patronised by the native princes and others under the former 
Governments, or to such of the immediate descendants of those 
persons as had imbibed a love of science from their parents.” 

These suggestions of Lord Miuto resulted in the eslahlishmont 
of a Sanskrit College in Calcutta. The recent mutilation of that 
institution has caused the ilccpest regret, and awakened anxious 
solicitude for the future of the science and learning of this province, 
in the mindjof every patriotic and thoughtful man in Bengal. 
Wo trust that, with the spread of high English education, which 
is fast taking root and will soon shoot up into a goodly tree, 
such mutilations will become impossible. Researches into Sans¬ 
krit literature and philosophy cannot bo now successfully carried 
on unless supplemented by a knowledge of English. Oriental loro 
can be best utilised when it is based on the Western spirit of 

* enquiry. Lord Northbrook, in his most able and statesmanliko 
speech on the Government educational policy, delivered at Aho 

* recent distribution of prizes at the Medical College, enunciated two 
principles which we trust will henceforth bo loyally acted upon as 
the ruling principles of that policy ” The maintenance of a high 
standard or education is the only means by which' the amjile 
stores of Western literature may be brought within the roach of 
the natives of India. Following still the principle laid down in 
the Bespajeh, I hold that proper encouragement should be given 
to the study of the ancient and historical language qf India,*' 
We hope that the light of learning, which, having dawned in the 
oast, has travelled westward, may retrace its course until its rays 
may penetrate the tolsof the Pandits, the haUahkhdnd$ ot the* 
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IJilbns, and the bhitas o£ the riy&t The Hindfis, whose history, 
capacity, and career arc full of interest, are now crying out to their 
conquerors, “Givens of your oil, for our lamps have gone out" 
Let us hope that the time will soon come when the sun of Western 
knowledge shall illuminate India from the Himilayas to the 
southern sea—reproducing aujl improving old modes of thought, 
reanimating and remodelling old systems of philosophy, vivifying 
the minds of men, and making the intellectual wilderness blossom 
as the rose. 



ARlr. VI—THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

I N some former numbers^ of this magazine we reviewed in detail 
the Acts of the Governor-General in Council from its establish¬ 
ment in 1834 to the end of 1847; the Acts passed between the 
latter year and 1857 have no special fealwres of their own; and 
the general spirit of legislation since the mutiny was noticed by 
us not long ago.-f* Although the conventional “ we ” is used, It is 
not of course pretended that the present writer was the author of 
the articles which appeared in 1848, or even that the whole of 
these articles have oeen supervised by the same editor. It is 
of course impossible that such should have been the case, and 
yet when we read agS-in what was written so long ago, we are 
surprised to find that so much of it might have been written now. 
Our task then was mainly that of an examination of the Acts 
in detail, and we certainly did not expect tn find that so much 
of it was simply a waste of time. But it was so, for out of 004 
Acts passed before 1857, 301 have been wholly, and 24 partly, 
repealed; thus only 179 remain, and it is probable that but a 
few of these will survive the present efforts at consolidation. We 
shall therefore abstain from detailed criticism until the consolida¬ 
tors have completed their work, and there is a fair chance that 
the subiect of our remarks will not have ceased to exist almost 
as soon as our remarks are published. 

In summing i?p our review of legislation, down to the end 
pf 1847, we said—“ Having now noticed the principal classes of 
Acts, and the omissions, we will copclude by observing that 
on the whole the new Legislative Council has disappointed 
“ the expectations raised both in and out of Parliament. Two 
”eras are clearly distinguishable—its early and latter days. 
In the former it gave many indications of its Parliamentary 
• birth and origin: these are gone by; and in its latter d^s 
all the indications are of its Leadenhall Street connection.” This 
is similar to the complaint we had previously made against the 
system of constantly piassing Acts to allow the Governor-General 
and his Cbimeil to act independently, which was as follows 
"The .Governor-General is hsually the only Kngliah politician 
" or stAtesinan in t^nndil: the other Councillors generally (with 
"|he exception oi^ one of them) are senior , civil servants, often 
"eminent #nd able, and always possessed of large and varied 
" Indian experience j; but they are a class who, rtith' ail th^r, high 
^‘meritai, <J3^ciai ahd personal, aod aptitude for mofussil(i;4#^iil^ 
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“ have been all their lives part and parcel of the Company’s oligar- 
*' chical system: standing still all their lives, while the world 
** has been going on ; and the predominance which superior num- 
“bera gives tliem, especially in the absence of the Governor- 
General, is not favourable, as we deem, to the progress which 
“ India is now capable of making.” This failing of narrow-minded 
conservatism was clearly traceable throughout the whole work 
of the Council; appointed for the distinct purpose of reform and 
progress its members wfcre unable to resist the passing of measures 
urgently needed, but they could generally manage to insert a 
clause or two which deprived the measure of more than half its 
value. They were in the position of a Conservative ministry 
compelled to introduce with a nominal approval measures which 
they cordially detested, and which they would take every indirect 
means in their power to defeat. Certainly no one now briugo 
this charge against the Iiogislative Council; on the contrary the 
universal complaint against it is that it forces progress at a pace 
India is utterly unable to sustain ; that, instead of its members 
being old-world obslfuctives, they are men whoso liberalism is 
that of the most advanced doctrinaires and visionaries, who take 
advantage of their position to force on the country theories which 
it either utterly fails to uader4>taud, or thoroughly detests. The 
Council may therefore retort with some plausibility, “You accuse 
“ us on one side with being behind, and on the other with being 
“ before the age ; is it not therefore probable that we are {really 
“ only moving with it ? ” This retort is plausible but not conclu¬ 
sive. Ilow far the charge of undue haste is deserved wo will 
consider, if space permits, hereafter; it is not iucdnsistonfc with 
the charge of obstructiveness. Conservatism like most other 
things has its good and its bad side; it may be a wholesome 
repugnance to alter the existing state of things unless it is clear 
that a better state will bo substituted for it; and it may be au 
obstinate and selfish losolve to retain the monopolies and privi¬ 
leges of the class to which one may chance to belong, and a refusal, 
to.,^lookat the injustice caused to other classes of the commu¬ 
nity, It was conservatism of the latter kind that was charged’ 
against the former Council—that tho charge was true was pi’oved 
by thoir legislation with reference to the press, European settlers, 
and similar subjects. Their object was not to resist dhe chango 
of institutions of proired value for new ones of doubtful advantage, 
but, to preserve, as long as possible, tbe last vestige of the mono¬ 
poly once enjoyed by the "Company of merchants totUeEiwt 
Indies^ • 

M peHjliervatism may be a vice or a virtue, so may liberalism. 
It be a refusal to admit tbe plea of “ whatever is is best 
' as an ^excuse for obvious injustice, or tor the delay of reforms the 
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necessity of wliich is clear, simply because Iho persons who will 
be benefited bytliem are not sufficiently numerous or sufficiently 
eager to carry thorn by force—and in this case it is a virtue. It 
is a vice when it Irecomes a desire to destroy simply to see if the 
destroyer cannot make some thing better; to remove apparent 
inequalities until the whole surface of society is dressed to 
please the eye of the reformer ; and to obstinately insist on the 
people being happy not in their own way^ but according to the 
last theory. When conservatism and liberalism are virtues, they 
so closely resemble one another, that the difference between theni 
is not one of principle, but merely one of o])inion as to the utility 
of any particular measure ; when they * are vices it is still quite 
possible that, though apparently m opposite, the}’^ may co-exist in 
the same person- Intense selfislmcss is quite compatible with a 
Spurious philanthropy that loves to do what it calls good at some 
one else’s expense—the foremost champions of “ liberty” are often 
most intolerant of the slightest difference from their opinions; 
conversely it is quite possible in practice, however logically absurd, 
for the most strenuous defender of the Company’s monop<)ly in past 
days, or believer of “government by the sword ” and the class 
animosities known generally as “ prestige ” in the present day, 
to insist on passing “for the good of the common wealth’'.mea¬ 
sures which would appear revolutionary to the most advanced 
English radical. 

These two faults, a desire to retain for one’s own clique unjust 
privileges, and an eagerness to force on others a theoretical 
perfection wliich is utterly at variance with their actual circum¬ 
stances, may exist in the same l)ddy at different periods or even 
simultaneously ; but the existence of either of them is sufficient 
to prove that the body is not truly representative. If, however, 
we allege that the Legislative Council fails in this respect, 
we are at once met with the reply that it does not profess 
to be so in f’-uy sense of the word. If this reply is strictly 
• true, it is clqar that the discussion can proceed no further. If 
characteristic quality we have pointed out is not a failing, 
it is a waste of time to attempt to prove that it exists. But we 
by pq moans admit the feply to be strictly true ; no doubt it is so 
||itefally.if by “ representative” we mean simply qlected by the 
yofe; but in our opinion such a meaning is utterly wrqpg. 
A “ representative : obviously one that rc^ly - re¬ 

presents” the varibui Clares, of the community ; the mode of 
appointm^tof thf friembeiis of this body is simply an accident. 
Jt is quite possible for an autocrat to select and fornCiintC one 
‘,feody all the teading men of'the various interests in the country if 
he does so honestly—if,ho vvishes truly to learn the feelitigs of tKe^ 
he will have no difficulty in collecting togetheir st cCuncil 

Q 
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which is traly representative. That the autocrat’s <^uncU is general- 
Jy not representative arises from two causes : the first is that auto¬ 
crats as a rule are not fond of|hearing the truth, and therefore they 
select “ speakers of smooth things rather than speakers of truth ; ” 
the other reason is the want of political courage which is almost 
always found under a despotic government ; although the nominee 
may be really a representative of his class, he is still afraid to 
speak his mind ; he has^a strong suspicion that the despot’s pro¬ 
fessed anxiety to hear the truth is really only a trap to find out 
those who arc opposed to the Government; he feels that at best 
his words will bo useless, and that the least that will happen to 
him will be that he is quietly shelved. The chances are therefore 
very strong against a despot’s c%incil being a representative Iwdy. 

On the other hand it is quite possible that an assembly founded 
on popular election may represent nothing except the wealth of the 
elected, and the corruption of the electors and their capacity to be 
bribed. It may also be that the people have really no opinions to 
bo represented, but merely a number of selfish prejudices. Never 
having had the remotest connection with the higher questions of 
politics, they^ may be quite unable to form any opinion as to how 
these questions sliould be decided. It is true that this fact would 
not necessarily prevent an assembly from being representative; 
no doubt the parliaments of Elizabeth, who almost confessed that 


questions relating to the church and to foreign affairs were matters 
too high for them, were as truly representative as the parliaments 
of Victoria, It is not necessary to the representative character of 
an assembly that it should be capable of deciding all questions of 
State. On the other hand it is necessary that there should be 
some general broad sentiments of the community—which wc call 
vaguely public opinion—for it to represent. If a people has no 
ideas beyond the barest struggle for existence j if each district, or 
even each village, has no conception of the common good of the 
nation as a whole, it*is clear that delegates from those districts or 


would sitnply be ignored* whilst on those that did affoot it, su^h ks 
questions relating to th^ distnbutipn bf tMatiop, tlib delk|ia|^ 
wokjd‘utterly disregard ^e;genbr|ki jqi^tice of thh 4tsti*lWtipn^f^bli/ 

:,his yiUiijge/sn 
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representative when it represents the higher intelligence of the 
nation ; those who have no share in this intelligence have no claim 
to representation. This higher intelligence may not have existed, 
or may have existed and become vitiated ; in either of these cases 
there can be no representation. Prostitutes and burglars have no 
dbubt strong views on government, but no one has yet proposed 
that they should be represented as a class ; the views or rather tho 
prejudices of children are often as strong j^s those of their seniors, 
yet even under the most popular constitution the suffrage has 
never been given to them. We thus see that a nominated assem¬ 
bly may be, and that an elected one need not necessarily be, 
representative. No doubt the latter is much more likely to be 
so than the former; it should be ^preferred where possible, and 
the more fact that the popular opinions or prejudices may not 
bt in accordance with the ideas of a true philosopher is no sufficient 
reason for ignoring them. On the other hand there are cases 
where a popular election is impossible, in a penal colony for in¬ 
stance, or in a nation where the people are intellectually children. 
Few will deny that at present the people of India are but little 
in advance of this state; we do not wish to ignore the existence 
of a few highly and many fairly educated men, but it must, we 
think, be acknowledged that the political intelligence of the vast 
mass of the people is simply m2. If asked their opinions on 
general questions of policy they would at once say they had none, 
the matter was one that exclusively concerned the “ sarkar.” If 
we were to seek for any remedy for local evils, such as famines, 
we should be, confidently told that the only thing necessary 
was for the Government to prohibit the export of grain, and to 
compel the bunniahs to sell at a fixed rate. * 

To call upon *uch men to elect an assembly would be certainly 
absurd^ and probably most mischievous; yet it by no means follows 
that their opinions should be entirely ignored. They may have 
no capacity for originating reforms, but tliey^ may have a very 
strong one for resisting them; they may be incapable of form- 
mg a iiound opinion on f;he general effect of a new measure, 
<^ey can often offer most sensible and valuable criticism 
ewi; pracrii^ working of spme of its details. There are 

^ sanitary and social measnres, 
itheir Mings” are sj^ng and cannot be disregarded, 
however ^wisn stMesmah / wnnlff .not 
attempt to do so ; hp his great olrfect 

tp stndy tl\pm as as We have seen that he 

canijot iascertain thpm hjf otdpriftg the eMio^ of j^^pppnlw asseni- 
bly jhe' only .■'Cohiseiyopeh'{''tp,.^^ is to'.oau to his cnunoPl'-l'^lt^®® 
men who can give him ihe jhforniatio^^ requires, and who ^ hy 

their posifci9it ,n»d ovperlonee can be fairly said to be representa- 
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lives ei tlio various interests of tl>e coiuitvy. Does the present 
Legislative Oouneil constitute .such a lepiesentative body ? Was 
It evci intended to do so ^ Wc find that by the Indian Comicils' 
Act of 1801 it is Ibus constituted :— 

I.—The Viceroy and President, who may 1)C said to be at once 
the Prime Ministi’r and representative of his Soveieigii. As 
Prime Minister he takes part m the debates, and votes as an 
oidiuary member ; as Viceroy he has the power to veto any Act 
of which lie disapproves. 

I[.—Tlie Expcuti\e Covernmeut, corresponding to the Cabinet of 
the day, and consisting of the oidinary members of Council. Those 
aie five in number j three of them must he men who have served 
the Ooveininent in India for lca.st ten years ; as a rule two of 
those arc taken from the best men in the Civil Service, and tl^c 
thinl from the army ; they rcpioscnt the highest ability and most 
mature experience that the Jiidian Scivices could aflToiil. The 
fourth memhei must be a banister of not less than five years’ stand¬ 
ing ; and it was intended that he should biiug to our assistance the 
more varied experience and more scientific mode of thought of a 
successful legal career in England. The aiipointmcnt of the fifth 
member was it'stiicted by no rules ; be might be, as was the case 
with Messrs. Wilson, Laing, and Massey, a financier sent out fiom 
the House of Commons, 01 as at present simply a thiid oidinary 
member selected fiom the Civil Sorvico. To the alrovo may be 
added, as an oxtiaordmaiy member, the Commaudor-iu-Cliief. 

Those aic the oflicmls or ministers, who are responsible for tire 
actual government of tbe countiy ; and previously to Ibo Hist 
establishment of the Legislative (Amncil, they carried it on without 
any olher cissislance. Put b;y tln^ Act of 1801 it is enacted that, 
although the ordinary members are to have a seat in the Legkla- 
li\c Council, they arc not to sit there alone. It is iiicumhent on 
the Clovernor-Oencral to noininale at least an equal number (not 
less than six nor more tliaii twelve) of additional memboTs, of whom 
at least half must Ire persons unconnected with the (iovemmontl 
Whenever the Oouneil meets for legislation, the additional ha^ 
precisely the same powers and privileges as the ordinary member* 

To men rmeufitomed to fully developed popular institutions, the 
alxrvo Council may seem a mere mockery of representation; that the 
framing of a Council of not more than 19 members at tbe outside, 
iiX whiciii the non-oflficial members must always be in the minority, to 
represent SIH) millions of mon, should be called a “ liberal ” mea¬ 
sure, must appear to them simply ridiculous. It doesv^not appear 
so to us} we think that the popular element in the Council might 
have Aieen safely enlarged, but we do not sneer at the measure 
because it does not go quite so far as we could wish. The words 
of Jtiord Macaulay, in defending the old Whigs from ’^ho charge of 
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ilUborality, that " wo «honUl look in what direction a man is goins*, 
and not m(‘roIy where ho is at the moment,” should be well 
remembered in Judging the value of a new Act. On the patli of 
popular progress may well be insenbed “vestigia nulJa rctrorsuni 
and if this path loads though an almost unexplored country, if we 
know not wheie the journey will end, if the utmost we can say 
is that we are directing our course by what we believe to be the 
safest guides, we cannot wonder if those in*cliarge of the (‘xpedi- 
tion order the inarch to be slow and cautious We cannot theie- 
fore blame English statesmen, destitute of all personal knowledge 
of India, if their fust step towards establishing popular iu.stitutions 
should be a very short one—so shoit, indeed, that it may appear to 
many of the bystaftders to he rat^^er a practice of the motions of 
tho “ balance step without gaining ground” than an attempt at 
actual progress. * 

Wu Ixjlievo ourselves, as we have already stated, that the 
measure is a honA Jide attempt to advance. Wo admit at once tliat 
cveiything depends on th« way in which it is w'orked, and that tho 
Viceioy may, if ho chooses, so work it as to turn the whole thing 
into ridicule, ^’o take an extiemo case ; there is apparently nothing 
to prevent him from appointing as additional members, six of tho 
stupidest subalteins in tho army and six of tlie most conceited 
and shallow” Balms turned out by the Calcutta University. To 
take a less extreme case ; he may appoint fit men, finil, when he has 
done so, refuse to listen to them or contemptuously snub them 
whenever they open their lips. 

On tho other liand, if the Viceroy is really in earnest in his 
liberalism, the Act may be so woikod as to obtain a Council lhat may 
fairly be called representative, and which may be soniethiifg maie 
than simply tbc executive (Jovernment under another name. The 
maximum number of atklitional members is absurdly small 
tiorapared with the total population of India ; but liefore making 
tins comparison several deductions must be made from this total. 
*MadraB, Bombay, and Bengal Proper have all their local Legis- 
jp-tures; and it is to those, and not to the Imperial Council that tlieir 
tepresentatives should be sent. The constitution of the Native 
States at once excludes tlicir population from thejmssibility of lioing 
reprosented.» It is therefore only for the North-West Provinces and 
Non-regulation Provinces that tne Iiegislative Council is requited "to 
be a representative body; no doubt it exercises a general consol 
over the whole of India, but it does so on matters which belong 
more propirly to the Executive Government than to the Legis¬ 
lative, ana on these the Council is used rather as a place for making 
known and explaining the Government policy than as a deliberative 
assembly. We have thus twelve possible members for the North- 
West Provinces and Non-regulation Pinviuces—a miserabfe few 
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uo doubt, bul btill better than nothing. We clasf? official ad<ii- 
tioiial members as represeiitativos, because such men, if seioctod for 
mature experience, broad and cnligliteiicd views, and power of 
sympathising witli ttic people, arc the most true representatives 
that could be secured by any system of appointment. The 
presence of six men like these, and the same number of equally 
qualified non-officials, would afford the Government ample means, 
if they chose to avail themselves of them, of becoming fairly 
acquainted with the general feeling of the coiiiitry on all impoitant 
questions. A Government that wished to obtain and make use 
of such information would be mo.st careful in its treatment of 
these members ; it would make them feel that they woie called 
ill Ijecause their assistance was^really valued, and not that they 
might act as dummies iu a fa'ce ; they would ciicouiage them to 
speak their minds freely, and would shew tlcin that they icspeetcd 
opinions honestly given, oven if they thought some of the 
assertions on which they were based not completely supported by 
the evidence. They would remember that ifis opinions and not 
facts that they are striving to colU'Ct ; the so-caU<*d “ facts can gen¬ 
erally bo ascertained from tlie pigeon-holes of tbo Government 
offices, the opinions only from tlie people themselves or their 
representatives. If these opinions really exist, it is of little prac¬ 
tical importance to enquire whether they have been formed by 
a correct investigation of facts and a perfectly logical train of 
reasoning. If the opinions are enonoous, wo may hope that they 
may be removed in course of time, but as long as they exist they 
must be equally respected whether erroneous or true., 

If the Act is capable of being worked lilieraily, and if it 
was iivtended to be so worked, it only remains for us to inquire 
how for this intention has been carried out. We believe that at 
the commencement the Indian was as much in earnest ns the 
home Government. The working of the Act may bo said to 
depend entirely on the personal character of the Viceroy and the 
law member of Couimil. Passing over the short reign of Lord Elgin,^ 
the practical working may be said to have commenced under Sir 
John Lawrence, with Mr, Maine for his attoruey-jgoneral; and more*' 
favourable auspices could scarcely have been wished for. Sir John 
Lawrence was not a deep speculative philosopher; it may he dottbt- 
oj if ho cared much for any theoretical priuciplo j he* would have 
boon the last man who, from a love of popular iustitutiops in the 
abltraot, would desire to substitute them for a despotic system that 
was working well But if not an enthusiastic admirer^of abstract 
miitciples, lie was a man of enormous practical e:rpcriotice; in the 
long cpui^e of his Indian service he had learnt well that on 
many subjects there does exist a most strong and decided native 
public opinion, «nd that this opinion must bo rospocted, not on 
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the principles of liberty, but because it cannot safely be tlisregaidecl. 
Anotlior most important point was the fact that Sir John had 
hnnsolf risen from the ranks of the Civil Service, he therefore saw 
around him at the Comncrl board, not ineioly a legal quorum of 
lionouiablo members, but a cirvle of old friends with the value of 
whose experience and opinions he was well actpiaiuted. Though 
officially he was “ His Excellency’' to them, in their heaits he was 
plain John Lawrence; and they would speal? their minds to him as 
freely as to any other memlier of their own service. 

For such a Viceroy, Mr. Rlaino was perhaps as suitable a law officer 
as could possibly have been found ; for his cliaiacter supplied the 
very (jualities in wliicli Sir John Lawrence was deficient. With the 
latter, culture and book learuiiuj weiycertaiid}! not strong points ; in 
tlujbc Mr. Maine excelled If Sir John’s personal expeiience and 
sound common sense led him to form decided opinions, Mr. Maine 
could come to bis support with u tram ot the clearest reasoning. 
It was Sir John’s work to supply (he facts, and Mr. Maine’s to 
supply him with principles. These principles weie generally 
sound ; at any late his deep culture had taught him the impor- 
iauco of thoruugli investigation, and had imbued him with a 
thorough resptct for the opinions of others; if against those 
opinions he now and again launched a (|uict sarcasm, he never 
overstepped the limits of polished satire. 

At the commencement, and to almost the close of the reign 
of Sir John Lawrence theie is little to complain of in tho 
treatment or action of the Council. Its members expressed their 
opinions freely *and weie listened to with respect. The action of 
the Council was in the diiectiou of steady progress. In the IJanjab 
and (jtherNon-iegulation Provinces, a clear and simple legal system 
was established in place of the chaos of conflicting circulars that 
had formerly contained the law. Municipalities wci*o consti¬ 
tuted on a footing which, though it left much to be desired in 
yre way of a real popular control, contained tho genus of much 
good. In fact ’all may bo said to have gone well until we camo 
on that inexhaustible source of dispute, the land. Oudh was the 
first point where the storm arose; but there, with Mr. Davies, the 
former Secretary, and present Lieutenant-Governor of the Paujib, 
for his Chief Commissioner, Sir John had little difficulty in 
obtaining bis own way. But over the Panjib Tenancy Act Ifie con¬ 
test was far more violent; Sir John Lawrence was bent on passing 
it before the Council left Calcutta early in 1808 j but the Oom- 
mander-in-Ohiof, Sir W. Mansfield, succeeded in carrying hie 
motion, postponing tho discussion until further information be-d 
been received from the Pauiib, Tho effect of this on the Oorer** 
nor-Geaeral was most unfortunate. Tho Council had shewn 
that, instead of being merely a consultative body, it had a decided 
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will of itb own, and would enforce it even against tlie executive 
(Joveiumeut. Instead of at once acknowledging that it bad a 
perfect light to do so, 8ir Jolm apjiears to have looked on the 
vote, if not as downriglit mutiny at any ratg as a challenge to a 
contest in which it was a point of honour to conquer. Orders 
were at once issued forbidciiug any official to correspond dinni- 
officially with members of the Council ; and when the bill again 
came before it at Simla, it was clearly the fixed resolve of the 
Viceroy to insist on its passing without furtlicr delay. Ife suc¬ 
ceeded as a matter of course ; for at Simla the Council is so 
constituted that the Covcrniiient must be in a majority. We 
have no wish now to discuss the merits of this much debated Act ; 
we arc merely noticing withWegret the effect of the contest in 
distuihiug the former friendly relations between the Government 
and the Council, and in causing the fofmer to look upon all 
opposition as “ factious” and a “ thing to bo put down.” 

But if the relations between the Government and the Council 
towards the close of the reign of Sir John Lawience wore not 
BO cordial as at its commencement, they have hecotne much worse 
since. The change from Sir John and Mr. Maine to Lord Mayo 
and Mr. Stephen was in this respect a most decided change tor 
the worse. In intellectual culture, and appreciation of general prin¬ 
ciples of government, Lend Alayo was scarcely, if at all, the 
superior of his picdecessor He was of course entirely witliout 
Indian expciioncc ; and his European cxpciience, as a member of 
a ministiy always in the minoiity in the House of Commons, 
and as Chief Secretary for a country in a chronic state of what 
he considered senseless disaffection, was not calculated to imbue 
him iJvith iiuy deep love for popular institutions. 

To Mr, Maine, the rctiiiug man of letters, the thoughtful 
Professor of Jurisprudonco, succeeded Mr. Fitzjamcs Stephen, the 
burly and successful advocate of the Common Law Courts. We do 
not wisli for one nviment to disparage the great ability of the latter j 
nor do we apply the epithet ” burly ” in any offensive sense. If H 
is applicable to his powerful physical frame, it still more correetjy 
describes his poweiful intellect He was pre-eminently a uiau who 
bad gained his position by sucscess in the hard fights of practical 
every-day life, and not oy profound thought in tfio retirement 
of his i^tndy. Bis business in life had been to gain verdicts, 
not to write treatises on the organization of society. The 
institutions, customs, and modes of thought of the people of 
India, which Mr. Maine would study with the been iut^irest 
of the scholar, were to his successor little better than musies 
of ruhhish to be tolerated only because the dust raised in 
attempting to remove them would probably choke the workmen. 
OflUoials professing to repitisent these feelings appeared to Mr. 
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Stephen not the repicsentatives of a real public opinion, but nar¬ 
row-minded men clinging to piinciples long since shown to bo 
erroneous. As his utilitarianism left him little sympathy fin* old 
prejudices, ao his “ practical” turn of mind prevented him from 
tploiating any approach to a ahain. To l»im the House of Ooni- 
inons would appear, deserving of respect not on account of the 
principles and traditions it represents, but for the power it actually 
enjoys; conversely, the Legislative Oounejf, destitute of all real 
power in any serious contest with the executive Governuimit, had 
no claim on his admiration as a possible basis of popular institu¬ 
tions. 

From neither Lord Mayo nor Mr. Stephen could any great sym¬ 
pathy with the Council, or desire tcfeulargc its powers, lie expect¬ 
ed ; and most assuredly none was'shovvn. Again au<l again wa.s 
the assertion made thatf the Council was not a representative body. 
Was the term “ session'' ever used by any one in the course of 
debate ?—it was instantly taken up, and we were told that there was 
no such thing as a “ si'ssipu " of the Council, which was merely a 
number of gentlemen called together by the Governor-Geueial 
when and whore he thought fit. Did any member attempt to point 
out the effect on the country of the Government policy ?—lie was 
at once told with a sneer not to suppose he was addressing the 
House of Commons. 

That this charge against the Government, of delilicrafely attempt¬ 
ing to stifle ail free discussion is true, is abundantly proved by 
its conduct in the Income-tax debate. Mr. Inglis, a man peiliaps 
of more practical experience of distiiot work than any other 
member of the Council, solemnly warned tlie Government tliat its 
policy was pioduciug and must pioducc the greatest di.scofttcut; 
the idea of the Government that a district officer assessed the tax 
from his own personal knowledge was an absurdity, it was absolute¬ 
ly impossible for him to do more than exorcise the most general 
control over his subordinates; oven these subordinates bad no 
personal knowledge of tbo incomes they returned ; they could 
cjpiy make a rougli guess ; where they were thoroughly honest they 
must occasionally be wrong, and so came injustice ; whore they 
were oorrupt, the oppression must l)e frightful. There is not a 
word in the ^above that every man in the country does not 
know to he ‘absolutely true ; what then is the action takep 
by Government ? They wight have replied: “ Your remarks 
are unfortunately too true, but wo are driven to the tflx 
"from absolute necessity; any suggestions of imiirovemouts will 
" be listened to most readily, but we cannot give it up.” What 
they actually did was this. They called for a return of the cases of 
ippression that had actually occurred ; if an officer sent in a 
jlonk return, but maiutainod his opinion asto tho existonoe of 
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the oppression, he was told he was a fool, for the evidence showed 
his opinion to be false. If on the other hand he did return the few 
isolated cases that bad come to his personal knowledge, he was 
told that ho was something worse than a fool for not having 
prevented them. To address warnings, or attempt to represent 
public opinion to a Government like this, becomes worse than 
useless ; any one holding strong opinions should expound them to 
the walls of his own st\^dy ; he would be listened to no more than 
in Council, but he would have this advantage, that he would not 
be insulted. 

Under these circumstances, the Legislative Council became not 
the House of Commons but the Hall of St. Stephen. It was an 
office for registering the decreei^j of the executive Government, and 
not a deliberative assembly ; bin- at the same time it afforded the 
Government, under the form of a debate, *-an excellent opportu¬ 
nity of issuing to the public manifestoes of its policy, and on these 
occasions the spokesman was usually Mr. Stephen. He was 
always able, and always clear; but his whole train of thought 
showed such ignorance of, and want of sympathy with, the real state 
of the country, that ho probably did more harm than good. Cer¬ 
tainly he defended the Government from the charge of actual 
malice, which no one had brought, but he proved conclusively 
that its feelings were diametrically opposed to those of the people. 

Let us take for instance his speech on the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment of Bengal, and the agitation for its repeal. We have no 
copy of it by us to quote verbatim, but we remember it well, aud 
we believe that the following is a correct summary of It. After 
arguing that the imposition of local cesses was no breach of the 
Settlement, he proceeded to maintain that no arrangement could 
plead permanency if it had become manifestly unjust; one generation 
could not bind all future generations, and therefore Lord Cornwallis 
and the men of his time, could not control the taxation of the (X)un^ 


try for ever ; it would be most unwise for the Government to intern- 
fere with that arrangement unnecessarily, and they bad no iotentioaj 
of doing, ^ at present, but there was nothing whatever to prevent, 
their doing so hereafter if necessary, lijow this argrmient of ttm 
inability of one generation to biadluture ones, is mawy ^ repetitjioii 
of we heard ip England at, the time of the sdmntion of' the 
.'Church ; and. fifont., ani'^English' point of view'i'iie.i^rf^i^y: 

'jrequestj the CorouAtiEm'Oalh'-was 
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put forward as a boy. The reason of the absurdity is that in Eng¬ 
land, and similar countries, the Government and the people are 
one. An Act of the Legislature is simply a document expressing 
the views of the nation for the time being; the same body, the 
nation, may afterwards alter those views without the consent of 
any one else, for there is no one else to consult. Individuals per¬ 
sonally affected by the change must receive pecuniary compensa¬ 
tion ; but provided this is done, the nation Kia^y change its opinion 
as often as it likes. The words “ for ever " under these circumstances 


can mean nothing more than that no particular limit is fixed for 
the operation of the Act; an Act containing them may be 
altered as easily as an Act from which they are omitted ; for, as 
pointed out, all Aflts of such a Ixtly are expressions of opinion, 
and not formal contracts betweda two separate persons.^ But 
in India the case is 'very different; as a matter of fact, hero the 
people and" the Government are not one ; and in no instance was 
their duality shown more thoroughly than in the Permanent 
Settlement of Bengal. In no sense was that an act of the nation; 
it was a formal legal contract, between a body entitled to receive, 
and a body bound to pay, a certain portion of the produce of the 
soil, by which the payment of grain was commuted into a perpetual 
CMh payment. The Government of one generation has no more 
right to repudiate the contracts of its predecessors, than a man has 
to repudiate the contracts of his earlier days. As long as the con¬ 
tract was in its favour the Government enforced it most rigorously, 
selling up esttes on tbae slightest default; that now, when the 


contract has become favourable to the payers, it should turn round 
and repudiate it, is so monstrous that the mention of, the very possi¬ 
bility of its doing so under any circumstances is a libel. No 
doubt when the Bengal Government is really the Bengal nation, it 
may discuss and legislate for the Permanent Settlement as it 
pleases; until it is so, any allusion to the subject is mischievous. 
But Mr. Stephen failed to see this; he was iinder the delusion 
ilbat a very able speech which, if delivered in the House of 
iClbtnfXiona, would have been favourably criticised in a leading article 
•‘ Tirlies/^ would be equally appreciated by the people of 
Ho ; mistake could well be greater j theverysraall frac- 
i the e’^eh knows that the speech has 

is entirely indapsble of folio wing its snbUeties, and 
'fll'"'^S^(iin^|shl6g betwefen; & hnuheiatibn of what, 

^bstra4’tftith;;and a dec|hratidh''bf A 
^icy'i^l&the'Gotetntneat hsa actually 'iletermihed'''tie" ndopt; 
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time to time on the siihject of local rates. The imposition of 
these is said to be regarded as a'*breach of faith" Mr. Stephen 
replies that it cannot be justly considered so, because the Settlement, 
whether permanent or for a 6xed period, is really nothing more 
than the fixing of a cash demand for that portion of the produce 
of the soil which the Oovernment would be entitled to take in kind 


if there were no Settlement. , Agriculturists are, therefore, as liable 
as other classes of the pommnnity to the general taxes ; consider¬ 
ing their actual condition it may be expedient to exempt them, but 
they cannot claim to l>e exempt by virtue of any existing contract; 
besides, local is not imperial taxation, and no possible objection 
can bo raised to contributing fujids that are to be spent only on the 
people themselves. This reasoning would be 4 )erfectly convincing 
if each zemindar possessed tVo intellect and education of Mr. 
Stephen, or even if the leaders of native ‘public opinion thought 
in the same way as the editors of the London daily journals. 
Unfortunately they do not; they reason thus : Whatever may be 
“ your ‘ theory ' of land revenue, as a matter of fact we paid 
“ nothing to Government except what came under that head ; when 
** that was settled, we considered that everything was settled. 
" And ill the North-West Provinces and Paujab, at any rate, your 
“ assertion that only the Government share of the produce was 
*' engaged for is incorrect; under the name of cesses, money was 
levied for roads, schools, &c—the very objects for which you 
“ impose your Local Rates.’* The distinction between imperial and 
provincial taxation is to them simply unintelligible ; in their eyes 
there are two distinct parties, the “ sarkar " w^o collects, the 
people who pay money ; if you tell them that the rates are really 
imposed and expended by themselves, they simply reply—“ If 
“ the matter really rested with us> they would not imposed at 
‘'all." 


We do not say that these views are just; we merely say that 
the^ exist, a»d t^t those gentlemen who represent them should 
be listened to with* respect, and not sneered at as if they were dei* 
femiing exploded fallacies. We are l^islating for India as it js, 
and not for w1»at it; |)ossib}y may be sp^ two tifee, hund^ 
ye^s .hence ;'If its people do 
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of the country, is thus totally disregarded. Members representing 
lljose feelings are contemptuously silenced, and the Council 
Chamber becomes merely a platform from which a small band 
of doctrinaires’’ deliver elaborate orations enunciating abstract 
pfirinciples, the meaning of which not more than a hundred of the 
most highly educated men in the country arc capable of un¬ 
derstanding. 

If the Legislative Council looks with contempt on tho 
opinions of the country, it is only natifral that the country in 
its turn should complain of the action of the Council. Measure 
after measure passes into law ; and the country instead of being 
thankful, only groans for rest. The Government, hurt at its in¬ 
gratitude, asks angrily, “ Wherein, have I wearied thee ? ” Its 
members piibli.sh minutes and rnake speeches, showing the com¬ 
parative number of Act,^ passed in England and India ; and as they 
called for statistics showing the cases of oppression that had actually 
occurred under the Income-tax, so they now call on the people to 
name a single measure passed unnecessarily. 

The ** Indian Statesman*” of March 30th contained an excellent 


article on this very subject. Referring to the comparison between 
England and India, it pointed out most clearly that such compari¬ 
son was simply misleading, for the following reasons :— 

1. —In England the law is a mystery in the hands of the 
lawyers, it matters nothing to the people whether it is contained 
in one or one hundred Acts. In India almost every Act affects 
the people directly. 

2. —The different conditions of English life make a number of 


Acta for what'may be called private purposes necessary which are 
unnecessary here, , 

3 . —In England the people themselves have full control over the 
principles of legislation. 

4 . -—In England no measure is passed until it has been most 
thoroughly discussed and approved. 

* Mr. Maine, in bis reply to this charge of over-legislation, laid 
great stress on the fact that there was scarcely a measure passed 
fh^tihad.not Inng been demanded by the Local Governments; and 
h^ iSfsethed to reafly thinjt that thl» was a proof that the mes^ure was 
the peojsHs Hei|nrthet demonstrated the iiy'tlstiee.if. 
hastss,'that nniperoipl = 
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presenting it with half the number of theoretical measures to 
which it is either opposed or thoroughly indifferent. Tlje mere fact 
that a Local Government has demanded the measures, and that 
the Council has only passed five A.cts, can be no proof whatever 
that its action is conservative. 


In the article from which we have already quoted, the challenge 
to point out a single mischievous Act is met by naming the Coin-- 
age Act; and the frightful mischief caused by the order to break all 
coins that have lost two per cent, of their weight even by fair wear 
and tear, is clearly shown. Besides the Coinage Act, there are several 
others passed even within the last two years the necessity for which 
is not apparent. Who, we would ask, in 1870, demanded the 
Weights and Measures Act, son properly disallowed by the Secretary 
of State ? What is the object of the Prisons Act ? It seems to us to 
be both useless and mischievous. Our ides, is that, in the eyes '6f 
the law, a criminal prisoner has no civil rights whatever ; he has be¬ 
come a slave, whom the jailer is bound to treat with humanity, but 
has no legal redress against the Government for any treatment he 
may receive beyond what the Government or its officers may choose 
to grant. Inside the jail, discipline was maintained by executive 
orders ; a prisoner was flogged or otherwise punished because the 
executive officer thought he deserved it. Now all this is changed ; 
the prisoner is no longer a slave, he is merely a citizen whose con¬ 
duct has rendered him amenable to stricter rules than bis fellows ; 


the officer in charge of the jail is merely an official empowered to 
visit certain acts described in Act XXVI. of 1870, with the punish¬ 
ment prescribed by that Act; and were he even to .box the ears of 
a prisoner otherwise than in accordance with the Act he might be 
prosecuted for an assault In 1871 we have the Weights and Mea¬ 
sures Act ^gain passed (wo trust to give the Secretary of State an 
opportunity of again exercising his power of veto) ; and two other 
measures, the Panjab Canal and l4aod Revenue Acts, involving 
important principles. Both these Acts were much criticised by the 
press ; the chjmges^caused by them, such as the power given by th® 
Canal Act to levy a water-rate whether water was taken or not, and 
the declaration that all mines belong to Government made by^tlie 
Bevemm Act in direct qj^positipj^ to existing orders of tfi© Secretary 
efiSfcatA^'^'sicaply;fevd|ntioiml^., Admitting fpr the seke.of'argu^ 
.‘|ihe|b. '^ey. are whole- year's idisciimioninf/liNih 
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" and to present themselves as a corpus vile on which those en- 
“ lightened minds, who have, by natural selection, succeeded to the 
“ power formerly exercised by kings by divine right, can experi- 
“ mentalize as to the truth of conflicting theories.” 

The remainder of the Acts of 1871 are mainly only a part of the 
general work of consolidation ; and it may be said with a ceftain 
degree of truth th^ it is this very work which has raised the 
charge of over-legislation ; and that this chaj-ge proceeds, not from 
the public, but from old-fashioned officials who dislike to change 
their old rules even for the better. If this is partly true, we should 
still remember that even officials are a part, and in India they 
are a most important part, of the public ; and that they ought not 
to be vexed unnecessarily. As it i5 they are only too apt to look 
upon all “Acts ” as a nuisance ; and iheir love for the law will not be 
intreased by finding thjft; as soon as they have mastered one Act it 
has been repealed, and a new one passed in its place. We are fully 
aware of the immense advantage of having the law contained 
within reasonable limits, a^d expressed in clear language ; wo also 
believe that much may still l>e done in this direction. But 
wc would warn the Council against over zeal and over haste* 
It is over zeal to allow every ingenious assistant who imagines 
(perhaps truly) that he has detected an imperfection in the 
old law, to at once suggest that it should be repealed and 
ropiiblished under a different title with a few verbal alterations. 
It is over haste to imagine that there is the slightest necessity 
that the work should be completed within a year or two ; what is 
really wanted js that it should stand when finished. Nothing 
whatever is gained by “ polishing off” a really intricate subject. 
No doubt it is very simple, when existing rules are numerous, and 
if not actually confused certainly not clear, to simply repeal 
them all, and leave it to the Local Government to republish them. 


or any others in their places. This is not legislation, but an utter 
abnegation by the Council of all legislative functions. Nor 
m it consolidation j for after a few years these orders in the QazeUc 
will become quite as confused as the old law. It is of course passive 
^ enact that these mies'shall be repubUsln^d annually ) but who 
is to lie this ? To take the Banjib, there are at kast 
a ds^n:j iAefcs;l^ this obligation is laid on the government. |t 
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law on land revenue, the most important subject in India ; and 
declares, amidst much mutual laudation, that the measure will 
be a “ lasting monument of Mr. Stephen’s famewe find that 
we have got nothing but a few bombastic assertions by doctrin¬ 
aires (which they call “ laying down broad principles ”), and that 
the whole practical legislation is shifted on a supernumerary 
temporarily attached to the Faujab Secretariat. This is on a par 
with a characteristio Fanjib stoiy: it is said that one of its 
Deputy Commissioners asked the Czar of all the Russias to stand 
godfather to his son, ,He' consented, but deputed as proxy his 
ambassador in London,who deputed the Foreign Secretary of State, 
who deputed the Viceroy, who deputed the Lieutenant-Governor, 
who deputed the Commissioner, who deputed the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, who deputed the Assistant Commissioner, who, having 
no one else to depute, attended in persdn. Whilst, as we have 
said, we gladly admit that much of the work of the Council has 
been useful, we must convict it on the charge of over-legislation. 
We do not refer here to its deliberate opposition to The feeling 
of the people ; that point we examined before. When we say that 
it over-legislates, we base our opinion on the following grounds:— 

1. —*It persists in legislating on a number of subjects, such as 
prisons and takavl advances, which belong properly to the Execu¬ 
tive Government. 

2. —It is constantly patching and altering existing Acts; the 
two codes of Criminal and Civil Procedure are sufficient proof 
of this. 

3. —It “ rushes” bills through Council at a pace which makes 
the work utterly unsound. Instead of a real work of consolida¬ 
tion, we have one or two flashy sections, and the whole work is 
handed over to the Local Government. 

As in the case of the Income-tax, so it is with the present charge 
against theCouncil; the complaint is not so much against actual facts 
that have occurred as against the general feeling excited. There is 
DO confidence in the policy of Government, and no stability ih il*f 
measures. An Act declared to-daj to be a monument of g^niuS, js 
tp-ihorrow fotiud to be a crude and tip perfect measure; the trorfl of 
tha Gbveriunent/' hitherto looked bp as the most i mi^r^haldp of |e- 
'((^rities, is'fdi:.maUi'''d$oIarod to be ah'exprOssipn 
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people fartlier than they are compelled by fear of insurrection, is 
openly scoffed at; and were it not for this fear we should not 
have the slightest guarantee that a sentiment uttered by Mr. Odger 
in ETyde Park in one month would not form the basis of a bill to be 
introduced by Sir John Strachey the next month, as an illustration 
of those principles which have been found good in other countries. 

At the commencement of our article we pointed out that it was 
quite possible for a body of men to be greatly in advance of the 
country on some points, and unduly obstructive on others. We 
have found the Legislative Council guilty of the first charge; where 
theories are involved, it treats the opinions of the people as a 
pedantic schoolmaster would treat the erroneous notions of liis 
pupils; wliere it passes from theory io practice, we 6ud it full of 
narrow-minded prejudices. If tl^re is one principle that “ has 
proved itself good elsewhere,” it is the one of giving the people a 
real control over the Government, as far as it personally affects 
them. The truth of this principle is fully recognised by the 
members of Council, at least in the abstract; they even go so far as 
to introduce measures, the object of which would seem to be to put 
this principle into practice. But when we come to examine these 
measures in detail, we find that, whilst making great profession.s, 
they really retain all power in official hands. Take for instance 
the Municipalities* Act. Any one would have thought that, if there 
is u case in which the voice of the people might be heard, it is the 
question of what money the inhabitants of a town should raise 
for their own couvenience or enjoyment, and how they should 
expend it; the^ Act accordingly provides for the constitution of the 
Committee by nomination or election. It would be supposed that 
election would be the ordinary mode of appointment, and that 
nomination would only be resorted to where election bad failed or 


most undoubtedly would fail; yet we find that the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Panjab declares in an official circular that “ ordi¬ 
narily nomination is preferable to election and that even in tlio 
rfjapital of the province election has never been tr&d. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the"recent excellent order removing from Municipal Committees 
d host of miscellaneous officials, the official eleniept is still very 
strong; :apd the Government does not hesitate to declare that it is 
the Qqmmissioner, and not the Committee, that it holds 
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lutlon to be iiopertiucnt to Jiis superiors. If on the other hand 
any dispute arises between the President and the rest of the Core^- 
mittee ; if the former shows his contempt for the latter so clearly 
that they resent it, and does not even keep up the appearance of 
consulting them, what happens ? Is he reminded that he is merely 
Chairman of a popular body, and has no power'or will apart from 
them ? On the contrary, he is invariably supported, even where his 
conduct has been most wrong j whatever may be said to him 
privately, he cannot be openly censured ; all other officials are in¬ 
formed that to vote against their Deputy Commissioner is a griev¬ 
ous act of insubordination j and the non-official *members are 
reminded that really they are not popular representatives, but 
merely nominees of the district officer with no actual voice in the 
management of affairs. 

As it was with the Municipalities, so iC is with the Local Rate 
Committees. We have the same high-flown talk about spending the 
money paid by the people on the people and through the people ; 
and we find that this truly liberal measure will give the people a 
command over actually one-third of the Votes of the Committee ; 
that over the c|uestion of what money is to be paid by the people 
they have no control whatever, and that their power of dirwting 
how it is to be expended is fettered by every restriction and 
requisition for Government sanction that can be invent^. This is 
the way with all other similar measures. Our rulers do not hesi¬ 
tate to enunciate “ principles " which would be appropriate to the 
Government of the Commune; but when called on to put into 
practice the very A, B. C, of Liberalism, they shrink back and 
refuse to give up a particle of official power. “ No doubt,” they 
say, our theories are true in the abstract, and may be employed 
“ against others, but when we come to employ them against 
“ ourselves we find them unsuited to the present state of the coun- 
«tty. Popular institutions are beautiful We yearn to establish 
them ; buti, unfortunately, the people are not yet sufficiently edu- 
cated to appreoisH;e them.” 

It be said that this is not the fault of the Council; thdr 
intenDons wem liberal and honest, it is the Local Government that 
misinterpreted them. We decline to allow this shifting , of 
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much of its power, or rather nomiual importance, as it thinks 
fit; if the plea that “ the time has not yet come,'' is to be accepted 
at once as sufficient reason for indefinite delay; if in a word 
the introduction of popular measures is to be left to the option of 
each official, there can be little doubt how this option will be 
exercised. Either the measures will not be introduced at all, or if 


introduced will be a contemptible sham; all real power will be 
jealously retained by the officials, and the popular representatives 
will be merely so many puppets met together to register his 
decrees. It is therefore the duty of the Legislature to see that 
the matter is^ot left optional; we do not mean that it should 
enact one hard and fast measure for all parts of the country ; we 
merely point out that it is its duty tb insist on such a minimum of 
liberality as will prevent the workir/g of the measure from in any 
c^e degenerating into *a sham ; the maximum of liberality may 
be left undefined, for there is no chance of its being abused. 

It is no part of the present article to put forth views as to 
what institutions of India, ought to be ; we are merely concerned 
with the questions whether existing institutions perform the work 
for which they were intended. We are compelled to answer most 
decidedly that they do not. The institution of which we speak 
is the Legislative Council. The Act constituting this body, though 
a most cautious measure, really intended to establish the most 
representative assembly that could be collected in India. 

The practical carrying out of this intention was left to the 
Viceroy, who at first set abotit the task with zeal. At the com¬ 
mencement, th 9 ,t is, during greater part of the reign of Sir John 
Lawrence, a real desire was shown to consult the feeling of the 
country, and to treat its representatives with respect; but the in¬ 
stant the Council attempted to assort a will of its own, the feeling of 
the Government towards it completely changed. The members 
of the executive became, instead of membens of a deliberative as- 


fsembly, an organised band of officials resolved to c^rry their measures, 
ki spite of all opposition. To such a resolve the additional mem¬ 
bers'bould offier no effectual resistance, and they therefore became 
^contemptible in the eyes of their opponents. The feeling of the 
country became a thing to be laughed at, and not a thing to be con- 
suli^; its reprosent^ivetii were no longer experienced and valued 
V bei^me raiher a nuipbi^ of backward schodl-boys 
opportunity of im'bfcylng their mifids %,4jsten* 
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ifc comes to putting these principles into practice, their professors 
obstinately refuse to part with the slightest fragment of real 
power. We shall be told that to scold and find fault is an 
easy task, but a worse than useless one unless a remedy is suggest¬ 
ed. Wc answer that until the fault is pointed out, it is useless to 
talk of a remedy ; it has been the object of our present remarks 
to clearly point out an existing fault, and not to rail vaguely. We 
believe we have succeeded in doing so. We would ask, “ Does 
the Legislative Council at present possess the confidence'^of 
a single class in the country ?” It is disliked by ofiicials because 
of its Incessant meddling and “ tinkering ” at the existing law ; of 
the public generally, those who really desire the progress of India, 
and think seriously of its fuVure, are disgusted at seeing those 
who ought to be its leaders ottering magniloquent and insincere 
orations on abstract principles, and eithef openly deriding tbSir 
practical application, or passing measures which they know will be 
a sham ; whilst that great class of the public that does not think 
but pays, feels that the only practical rqsnlt of all these philanthro¬ 
pic professions is a grievous increase of taxation. But if we point 
out a fault, we are no less ready to suggest a remedy. We 
would say to the members of the Government—Consider carefully 
what was the intention of the framers of the Councils’ Act, and 
then honestly resolve to carry out that intention. “Be not 
wise in your own conceit.” Do not think that your speeches 
are uuanswerahle, because from the accidents of your posi¬ 
tion they are but mildly criticised. Do not telieve that you 
know everything, and your colleagues nothing ; if is quite pos¬ 
sible for a man to he a man of thought and culture, although Im 
has been engaged for 20 years in the practical management of 
an Indian district; your “ theories ” that you parade as startling 
discoveries may he ideas that have been known to him for 
years, and the truth of which he has repeatedly tested by practical 
.experiment, A ipan is not necessarily a man of genius, be¬ 
cause his name appears in every daily paper, nor is another 
necessarily a fool because he is unknown. Think not of your 
own knowledge, but of your own ignorance. Before declaring 
your measures perfect, go to the other side of the pieture and try 
to see it as the |>eople see it. We really believje that notiung 
would so benefit the,Coujadl as a cold weatho*" recess, to he spent 
by:, theni in a<^uiring kno^wledge; This knowledge is hot obtained 
'b|t';h!;;|jih|f':yisit"to .the'gneat'men' of'a'-provindal capital j'.ifc.'mhsfc 

visit; Idt iiiiia:hoeOthpan|.hi*n 

.ardistricii’ea^ ; 

, ii«n' eoh’terSe'ffeely' V^lib ;lti'sbo^i'4'hh'd 

'ijp^ol-mastor; during fh0;,cc>ld'®easoh''be'3»^t pay at'ihasf three 
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such visits ; on his return to Council at the end of them, the experi¬ 
ence he would have gained would he invaluable. He would have 
learned on what points there is a real public feeling, and on 
what points a narrow-minded and ignorant ofiBcial is trying to 
impose on us his prejudices as a public opinion wliich has no 
existence. This knowledge can only be gained by personal inter¬ 
course ; the present plan of calling for opinions results only in a 
number of essays; the x>ractical experience^ of the writers of which 
often varies inversely with their power of writing. The effect 
of this intercourse couid not fail to be socially beneficial ; it 
would do muthto diminish contemptuous arrogance on the one side, 
and an unreasoning and almost sullen dislike on tlie other. The 
country would feel •confidence that ^hc future Acts of the Council 
would bo not a mere enactment 0^ vague theories, but an honest 
endeavour to meet whAt the framers of the measure believe to be 
the actual wants of the people. A further experience would no 
doubt confirm the views of our legislators on some points, but it 
would most certainly modify them on others ; what their new 
views might be we cannot pretend to say, the great point is that 
they would be based on'actual knowledge and not on mere conjec¬ 
ture ; on the greatest point of all we feel certain they would agree 
with us, and return to Council thoroughly convinced “ that the 
country prays for rest.” 



Art. VIT.—the TEACHING OF MR. MAURICK 


TAEEPread professors,’^ says Jean Paul Richter, “since 
they have become day-labourers, after the manner of 
condemned criminals, in the water-works and mining operations of 
the critical philosopliy, weigh the existence of God as apathetically 
and as cold-heartedly as though it weie a question of the existence 
of the kraken or the unicoru.” The charge is true now of many 
people quite other than “ deep read professors”—people who with¬ 
out any work in critical or other philosophy tell you as an ascer¬ 
tained met, that Christianity isun exploded Ihble. And even among 
those who dissent from this sti^temeut there are few who seem to 
feel or perceive the vital and tremendous issues involved in it, sup¬ 
posing it to be true Let us consider lor a moment what it means. 
It means that Christ was cither a liar or a monomaniac. It means 
that all the heroism, the constancy, the purity, the suirciing which 
gradually erected the fabric of Christendom were put forth in 
behalf of a delusion. It means that this wotid with all its immeasur¬ 
able burden of human woe, must wander on for ever, through the 
abyss of space, without a lay of hope to cheer its path. We do not 
mean that wo arc not to accept even these ticmcudous alterna¬ 
tives, if the evidence compels us to do so, hut at any rate let us 
thoioughly undeistaud the nature of the question in debate. At 
present, it seems at times as if men were ready to accept 
almost any explanation of thooiigin and destiny of man as more 
likely to be true tlian the Christian hypothesis, jpiofessor Tyn¬ 
dall gets up, and in a jpeture of half an hour, calmly deduces all 
the intellectual and physical life of the earth from a cloud 
of thin dame, amid univoisal plaudits at his spocuiativo ability. 
Mr. Dai win declares v.’o arc nothing but marine ascidians, some- 
w!>at developed, and the world with one consent begins to rtyoice; 
and even to get aingry and call hard names if any one dares tofc 
object to this peculiar parentage. But if any one ventures to 
assort that in his belief the world and man are the creation of b 
God of Love who has revealed Himself as such in the person of 
His Son, ho is regarded not without contempt, as an antique com* 
bjnation of tlie bigot and the fool and altogether l^htnd tue age. 

Ifheee questions, however, are not so easily settled, m aome 
o^ tiB seein to suppose. The spiritual life of nineteen centuries 
cannot gj^ss into nothingness at the ip$0 of one. So long 
as sorrow and love remain in the world, the teaching of' Christ 
Paul and ilohn will cleave closer to the hearts of human hind than 
that of Messrs, Hnkley, 0 arwln, and %odall That exalted frame 
of mind which would enable a man to say oalmly, '‘I am hot a 
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marine asetdian ; what have 1 to do with God, and a woihl beyond 
the grave," will never be enjoyed but by a very few Until wc can 
cut out, as with a knife, tlic reason, aflcctious and tho imagination 
from tho fabric of our inner life, the thoughts tliat wander ihrougti 
eternity will never consent to be imprisoned within the walls of 
sense. There is that within the miiul of man, which aspires after, 
which will be satisfied with nothing less than, the revelation of a 
perfect good—an infinite love. To show^ the working of that 
aspiration in every period of this woild^ history; to explain 
how it has been mot and fulfilled, and thereby to justify the ways 
of God to men, was the life work of Professor Maurice. His teach¬ 
ing in a special inanuor dug down beneath the accretions of cen¬ 
turies, and re-discovered for niankiua the glad tidings of salvation 
once proclaimed at Jerusalem. JSo far as a single brief artiele 
will permit, wo proposd to give an neccimt of the nature of the 
work which had to bo done, and the principles which Mr. Maiuico 
bi'ought with him to the task. 

I’he Reformation is geijcrally spoken of compendiously as an 
assertion of tire right of private judgment against the authority of 
the Church ; but it would be truer to say that this principle was 
latent in it, than explicitly avowed. It certainly had nothing to 
do with that which provoked Luthor’.s famous theses. Loo X., the 
Pope of that period, \^as a thoroughly unbelieving pagan with 
fine aesthetic sensibilities. These induced him to desire that Romo 
should bo adorned with the fino.st church iu the whole world. St. 
Peter's Church having thus become a subjective idea, tho next 
question wns-Tjhow to raise money to convert tho subjective idea 
into an objective fact. No way seemed so likely to return a plenti¬ 
ful harvest as tho sale of indulgences for sins. The Poife was 
Lord of both worlds,—might he not do what he would with his 
own ? Pie preferred to build a Church in this world to inflicting 
punishments in tho next, provided, that is, that ho was properly 
paid for doing so. The idea, it must be confessed, was an cx- 
tcellont one from the commercial point of view contemplated by 
the Father of Christendom, No one who could escape the flames 
of purgatory by the expenditure of a sum of money would be 
likely to hesitate before he came down with the cash. But, alas! 
the best laid schemes of mice and men “ gang aft agee.*' It bad 
never occurrefl to the Pope that the sense cl sin, siinply as sio, 
could ppssibly be a source of discomfort to any one, so long 
as he was quite certain that it brought with sin no after punish¬ 
ment, Tha spirit of ^the great Apostle of tho Gentiles had long 
ago ceased to influence the Church ; and nothing could well have 
seemed more improbable, than that it should appear at this junc¬ 
ture clothed in the form of an Augustinian monk to Wrestle 
once more with spiritual wickedness in high places. Yet so 
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it was. Of tho Aposllo Paul, a living divine lias written 

It is a now ami hitherto unheard-of language in which the 
Apostle denounces sins. They are not moral evils but spiri¬ 
tual. They corrupt the soul ; they defile tho temple of the 
Holy Ghost; they cut men olf fiom the body of Christ . . 

.Fi oin within, not from without, 

the nature of sin has to be explained ; as it appears in the depths of 
the htitnan soul, in the awakening conscience of niaukind. Even 
its consequences in anotlu'r state of btdng are but slightly touched 
U]>on, in comparison with that living death M'hicli itself is. It Is 
not merely a ^ico or crime, or even an ofiboce against the law of 
God, to be punished here ordiereafter. It is more than this. It 
is what men fo<“l in thcinsoivos, not what they observe in those 
around them; not what shall ihe, but what is ; a terrible con- 
clonsnoss, a mystery of ini(pnty, a communion with unseen powers 
of evil."* Such, in so many woids, was the sense of sin in the mind 
of Luther—a real vciitablo chain winch hold captive tlie will, and all 
the higher faculties of tho mind. To suppose that a raau could bo 
loosed from this chain by the payment of a sum of money was to 
liiiu flat blasphemy,—to set at nought the life and death of 
Christ, and the whole work of rod<miptiou. This inward condi¬ 
tion of impurity was itself tho punishment of sin, and a man 
could not bo freed from the one without the other. 

This re-discovery of the forgotten teaching of St. Paul changed 
the face of Europe ; but in England little more than the echoes 
of Luther's trumpet-call sounded in the cars of the people. Mean¬ 
er motives guided the nation in the direction of Protestantism— 
the plunder of the abbey lands on the part of the nobility, tbe 
desire for a young wife on the part of the king. But the per¬ 
secutions of Queen Mary cemented with blood the foundations of 
the new faith. Queen Elijsabeth, though perpetually coquetting 
with Rome, had sufficient penetration to see that she could 
not safely ventme to do more ; and the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada put an end finally even to the coquetry. Spain and 
England from thenceforth becaine the two rival representatives ,of 
the old and the new, But though it was an easy thing to renounce 
the authority of the Pope, it was not at all easy to eradicate the 
habits acquired in the scliool of Komanistn. The principle of autho¬ 
rity given up in theory, ^mained practically as powerful and 
tyenohant as over. The Bishops, of whom Laud may bo con- 
sidened as the type, uhleas restrained by the civil power, never 
hesitated to execute and mutilate Dissenters anil Komanists 
in proci^Jy the same manner as if they had been infallible mem¬ 
bers ^ an infallible organisation. They honestly believed that truth 

• * Jowott’s mpistlvi of @t. I*aak 
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and salvaiion could ho found nowhoro outsido of the Euglihli 
Church as by law established ; and they had l)een too long accus¬ 
tomed to see truth and salvation forced into tho minds of men ])y 
the sheer weight of the secular arm, to perceive that perseciUioa 
was inconsistent with their present position. Just so with tho 
Puritan party, including in that title all the various shades of 
dissent which culminated in tho Fifth Monarchy Men. These men 
had realised one side of Scripluio teaching with wonderful clear¬ 
ness. They saw that if Chiist was really whntHc affirmed Him¬ 
self to be. His Spirit must in someway or other be in din'ct and 
immediate communication with the mind of man. Thence it was 
an easy step to the conviction tjjiat they them«ielvcs, Jis the 
great upholders of 'tins tenet were, in some especial sense, the 
recipients of this Spirit; and conse<juenlly that all wlio perseeuted 
ot remained aloof from 'them, were fpso facto cut off from the 
body of the redeemed, and roservorl for cvcrlabiiug torments. 
Such raalignants wore sUmped by their own acts as tho 
enemies of God and of,His elect, and as such, rightly de¬ 
livered over to the sword of the Lord and of Gideon. Tho 
Puritan, like the High Churchman, found his final resource 
in the arm of flesh. These two parties, as every one knows, 
fought on with varying success, hut unvarying animosity, 
until the Revolution of IG88, which saved both jiarties from fall¬ 
ing under the old yoke of Romani.sm. Public opinion then sot 
in strongly in favour of tub ration. People began to perceive that 
on High Church principles it was impossible to justify the separa¬ 
tion from Rome at all ; that if tho English Church was to 
become a persecuting agency, with tho simple difference of perse¬ 
cuting in favour of a different form of doctrine, it would he^ only 
the substitution of one tyranny for another. On tho other hand 
tho sword of the Lord and of Gideon must also Iw got back into its 
sheath, and in some way fastened into it. The extravagances 
of private judgment—of “the inner light”—were quite as perilous 
to peace and order as the pretensions of churchmen. A third crite- 
rmn of truth must be fouud, which should be recognised as sucli by 
all men. Out of this necessity sprang a now theological dictator 
named the Reason ; it was never precisely defined, but it was as¬ 
sumed to belopg to all men ; all arguments had to be addressed to 
it, and tho validity of the Christian religion had to ho proved 
to the satisfaOtion of this Reason. Otherwise in the judgment 
of both the orthodox and the heterodox it had no claim on 
the oonvioti^ns of mankind. Perhaps the word which at the 
present day is most nearly synonymous with Reason as understood 
by the eighteenth century divines is “ common sense.” The Com¬ 
mon Sense—that which ts to be found in all human beings alike-** 
was erected into a sort of supreme judge on the most delicate 

T 
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ftpirifual questions. Faloy’s writings arc perhaps as goo«l an ex- 
atnplo as any, of the manner in which the common sense divine 
dealt with the mysteries of Christianity. AH that was really mys- 
terimie was kept out of sight. The ethical sanctions were the points 
oil whi<‘h the cliief stiess was laid. Hume, Paley considered, was 
quiitc right when he grounded all morality in the fact of its utility. 
Where he foil into ciior was in conceiving that men could bo 
uhIuoimI to he Ikik'i olont and lioiust, for the simple reason that 
it was on the whole useful to be so. A much stionger motive was 
required. That motive Fuley discovered lu what he hold to 1 ki 
the Christian siiuciioii, namely, that if you w’crc not benevolent 
and honest, }ou would siinbi fivorlA.-«tiiJg toinu'nts after death ; and 
if }ou w»cre, 3 on w’ould enjoy everlasting happuiess. The prosp(‘et 
of these two state.s of existence he considers a sullicient motive, 
or if they aie not, it is quite certain nothing less would be. That 
being settled, the next thing was to determine if theio was a Cod 
who had levealed these rewards an^ punishments. This Paley 
undertook to do, in his Nuinml Ihcohqy and his Evidences of 
Christianity. The adaptation of means to tmds discernible 
through all the world of nature, animate and inanimate, was, ho 
held, a sufficient pioof of an inti'lligent Ciiatoi ; and the power to 
woik miracles w’as a sufficient proof of a messenger sent 
from God. The Natural Theology is the demoustiation of the 
one thesis ; the Evidences the clomonstiation of the other. In this 
manner Chiistianity w’as very completely divested of the mystical 
splendours cast aiound it by the iriational cnthusia.-'in of Evange¬ 
lists and Apostles, and iutioduced to the common »cuso of the ago 
as the best auxiliary to the paiish constable that had yet been 
invented. This too exactly suited the temper of the time, and 
Paley was at once recognised as a mighty Dehmdor of the Faith. 
The reader will at once perceive that a Cliristianity of this kind 
was a very safe thing indeed. The “inner light” having been 
quenched, the sword of the Lord anti of Gideon must pcifovoe 
luat idly in its sheath. The Chinch no longer had a motiviQ;,td 
persecute, because the only piece ot divine tiuth which had bocai 
entrusted to her did not refer -to this woild at all. Her mission 
was simply to declare that everlasting tormems awaited all those 
in the nokt yrorid, who were not sufficiently convijneed in this of 
ttio utility of honesty and benevolence to make them the rule of 
their liveni. 

The French Envoiution shattered into pieces this artificial 
fabric of a common sense Ohristianity. Ine chamcteristic of 
the eighteenth cetjitury—that which uistiii^bhes it from all 
whiol^ went before its cold and almost <levilish inhumanity. 

fieroest norsecutione of the Eomish Church thei^ 
» wacemibl® a zeal for the spiritual well-being of humanity 
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which is more hopeful and less execrable than the stony 
atheistic Indifference of this particular age. In whatever quarter 
of Europe we look, and at whatever time, we see the same mono¬ 
tonous and dreadful spectacle of misery, famine, and blood- 
shedding—never by any chance for a noble cause, but to gra¬ 
tify the whim of some Royal mistress, or the ambition of some 
court favourite. The kings and their nobles, in every country in 
Europe (England included), regarded tjae common people as 
simple instruments to carry out their pleasure, wlvatever that 
might be. They shed their blood like so much water ; they fed 
therasch’'es fat on the sweat of the peasant and the pittance of the 
widow and the orphan,* Thore coul^have l»een but one termination 


, * There is a terrible .jiceount of 
tliese things in Erckmann-Ohatrian’s 
“ Story of a Peasiint,” from which we 
make an extract, because wc behV' ' 
that there are still people * ' oo 
found who suppose the 'hroncb 
Hcvolntion to have been a quite un¬ 
provoked erui)tion of human ferocity. 
“ I am not to be made to believe 
tlmt the peasantry was happy be¬ 
fore the Revolution ; 1 havo seen 
what tliey call * the good old times; ’ 
I have seen our old villages j . . . . 

. 1 have seen the lean, scraggy 

labourers with neither shirts, 
nor sabots, but only a frock and 
linen pantaloons* summer and winter 
{dike; their wives so sunburnt, so 
filthy and ragged that they might 
be taken for beasts; their children 
hanging abodt the doors with noth¬ 
ing but a rag to cover th&m loatid 
their ioius. Even the seigueni^ 
themselves could not help writing 
'Hu their books at that time ‘ that 
the poor animals l»ut over the ground 
Ik shu^ne aud in r^n to get bread, 
for ought at least to have 

a Htt^o of it to eat** They wrote 
ihu$ in a of good lee) ihg and 


which followed to complete the ruin 
of every net. You could go for 
Pigues without meeting a soul.” 

take the companion picture of 
a historian, though no historian 
ever wrote truer history than the two 
French novelists. “CJlose viewed,” 
say.s Carlyle, speaking of the French 
nobility, their industry and func¬ 
tion is that of dressing gracefully 
and eating sumptuously. As for 
their debauchery au<l depravity it 
is perljaps unexampled since the 
era of Tiberius and Commodus. 

. Such are the sliep- 

herds of the people; and now how 
fares it with the flock *1 with the 
flock as is inevitable, it fafes ill and 
ever worse. They are not tended, 
they are only regularly shorn. They 
are sent for to do statute labour 
and to pay statute taxes; to fatten 
battle flelda (named beds of honour) 
with their bodies in quarrels which 
are not theirs ; their hand and toil 
is in every possession of man j but 
for tlieraselves they have little or 
no possession. Untaught, uncom- 
forfceu, unfed J tq piue atagnadtly 
in thick obscuratMi,; sqxudid des- 


'bj. 
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to that horrible stale of things, and what that was we all know. 
The great woi Id of kings and nobles and fine ladies had been fid¬ 
dling and dancing over a volcano, which suddenly broke forth in 
flame and thunder, and swallowed them up. The paiticular cir- 
ciunistaiice, however, with which we have to deal, is the funda¬ 
mental principle of the French Revolutionist—the absolute un- 
qucbtioiiable supremacy of the Reason. This Reason was in truth 
the “ inner light ” of the Fifth Mouaichy man divested of 
its theological origin Rousseau, the originator of this article 
of faith, repellent as his general character must always 
be, had one liououiable quality which distinguished him from all 
the wits and philosophers oft his day. He bad a profound and 
eagci sympathy for the sonow and the pain of the poor and help¬ 
less. Voltaire, Montrsijuieu, ‘Diderot, und the rest of that 
school never advanced beyond an intellectual perception of the 
contradictions and injustices among wdiicli they lived. Tliey could 
ridicule thorn, and at the same tune thoioughly enjoy them. The 
world with all its wrongs and absurdities was a pleasant world to 
tliem ; they eat and drank of its best ; were the fiiends of kings 
and empiesses, and miuglfd in the most unexceptionable 
society. To have attempted seriously to overthrow such a 
system of things because abstract Reason or abstract Justice 
demanded it—to have substituted an enraged and hungry 
people for these exquisitely mannered lords and ladies, would 
bare seemed to them the fieak of a laviug lunatic. Not so with 
Rousseau. The soiiows and oppiessiou of the poor he felt as though 
tln-y weie his own. It was the recoil from the hateful spectacle 
of the,world before him, which canied him away into that admir¬ 
ation of savage life that has ovci since been a puzzle to bis ciitics. 
Rousseau knew notiiing 01 savage life, but ho may be pardoned 
if ho deemed the independence of tlie mountain and the forest 
a bettor atmospboro for the growth of humanity, than that 
hideous oighto^ nth* century witli its debauched kings, its sham, 
nobility, atheistic cloigy, and blooding and wietched peasantry. 

Ever since the “ divine rights of kings ” bad come to an unfs- 
timely oiid in tlie expulsion of King James 11, the efforts of all 
thinking inon bad been engaged in devising some new foundation 
on which to test the legitimacy of government. Itfwas felt that 
tlie expulsion of J'ames might be converted into a most unpleasant 

iijg sudden, the earth struck ’ into expressive well-conoerU‘d 

HMundrr, aad atuid Tartarean gmup«.» It is iudeoo, friehJsj, a 
Miioke and pinrs of tierce brightness most snigolar, iuo4 fatal thing. 
iM»s many Imdotl, Tiei whuboevnr is but buckram and 

till* bu>aUiitig,iiudaNkth,—Wj)at think a phantasm look to it; ill verily 
;je ui* tiH / Well tuay the buck* may it farn with him ; here me*- 
lain niatks bUut tngeihor tenor thinki he cauuot much longer he.** 
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precedfut agaiusl any existing autliority which the people did not 
approve. Locke was the magician who coiitiived to slide in 
between the “ Will of the People ” and the legality of the govern¬ 
ment that ingenious fiction of an “ oiiginal contract ” entered into 
at eoine unknown period of the world’s history, whereby the people 
had agreed to surrenilcr in perpetuity a portion of their liberty 
of action to their lulors. It is difficult to conceive how any one 
could have derived any consolation from siuii a tran-sparent impos¬ 
ture. Bnt a world, “ the work of the tailor and upholsterer mainly,” 
had, we suppose, a natural affinity for the unreal, and conceived tliat 
by means of this original contract, it had built its house upon 
immoveable granite. ^ Jt was this gratite rock that Rousseau shah 
tered to pieces iii his* great work on the Oontrat i^ooial. 

.The idea of an original contractile scouted as a palpable absur¬ 
dity. Ff it was the case that such a grant of dominion was made to 
Adam or Noah, it miglit, for aught he knijw to the contrary, have 
descended upon him. Bub there could lie no such contract. There 
were no parties between 'whom it could bo made. Tlio quality 
which distinguished man from the brute creation was the light of 
Reason. We could fell the tree, or harness the horse, merely as a 
means to an end—using both the one and the other as instruments 
to accomplish a purpose which was not theins. But wo could 
not do so with man ; we couhl n<it set aside his possession of 
Reason, and use him simply as a tool, without the commission of a 
crying wrong. And what it was wrong for one man to do, could not 
be made right thougli all the kings of the earth leagued t(‘gethor 
to attempt it. *Tho Reason in each man was his supremo lawgiver, 
aud no power on earth had a moral rirfJU to coerce it. Aiguing 
from these high a priori principles, Rousseau declared that no 
goverument whatever had a particle of right to claim the allegiance 
of a single one of its subjects, except in so far as it accorded 
with the ideas of that subject’s Reason ; neither on the other hand, 
could the sul'ject obey any government which »did not answer to 
ibis condition without committing high treason against that Reason 
which had the exclusive right to govern bis actions. Ail goveru¬ 
ment must, in fact, be an expression of pure Reason or it was good 
for nothing. But bow to get this pure Reason emboiiiod in an 
objective form*? By means of great national assemblies. The errors 
and caprices of individuals aro, in such assemblies, neutralised 
by opposite errors, “ and the winds rushing from all quarters tit 
onc^ with equal force* J^roduoe for the time a deei) calm* during 
which the gdiieral will arising from j^eneral Reason displays itsel/.”T 
* Rousseau, however* had quite sufficient discernment to know tliat 
largo assemblies of men are nob invariably carried away into the 


* Coleridge’s Fiiend* vol. i,. p. 265. 
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regions of pure Reason, but quite as often into those of Passion, or 
any other polilical madness; and he drew a distinction between 
“ the will of all ” and “ the will of the majority," declaring that only 
the former carried with it the authority of Reason—a distinction 
far too subtle to be regarded or even apprehended by a people 
groaning under the oppressions of injaries, and filled with intense 
hatred for those who oppressed them, 

Tliese startling propositions descended into the minds of the 
French people like spaiks on a powder magazine. Coleridge 
tells us in one of his essays how he liad met “ with men of intelli¬ 
gence who at the commencement of the Revolution were travelling 
on foot through the Fiench provinces, and they bear witness, that 
in the remotest villages every tongue was employed in eclioing and 
enforcing the doctiiuos of the Parisian journalists ” (i.c,, the princi¬ 
ples of Rousseau); “ that the public highways were crowded with 
eutliusiasts, some shouting the watchwords of tlic Revolution, 
others disputing on the most abstract principles of the universal 
constitution, wbicli they fully believed that all the nations of the 
earth were shortly to adopt; the most ignorant among them con¬ 
fident of his fitness for the highest duties of a legislator; and all 
prepared to shed their blood in the defence of the inalienable 
sovereignty of the sclt-goverued people. The more abstract the 
notions were, with the closer affinity did they combine with the 
most fervent feelings, and all the immediate impulses to action." 

The “ Rea.«!on ” of the French revolutionist was, as we have 
alixsady said, identical with the “inner liglit” of the Fifth Monatchy 
man ; hut the Fifth Alouarcliy man found the most* perfect expres¬ 
sion of the “inner light'* in the Jewish polity ; the Frcuchtnan, in 
the piinciples of liberty, equality, and fraternity. Reason being 
tbe distinctive attribute of man, and the same in all men, all men 
wore necessarily united by it in an equal bond of brotherhood; 
Reason at the same time being the supreme law, each man was 
entitled to absolutt* fieodum of action, as being a complete polity 
in himself. But they w( re similar in this, that they both holif 
themselves liound to yield an unquestioning submission to a«»y 
mandates they suppost d to issue from the voice within them. 
Hence their scornful disregard of the historical precedent,^ 
their absolute hatre<l of the teaching of experience} and hence, 
also, that combination of savage intolerance and epthusinstic 
heroism which distinguished them* The Pure Beaaon decreed 
the d^ath of all adstoernts either real or suspected, as enemies 
of the universal ooustitution, and all the laud of sFrance was 
drenched with blood in consequence j but the Pure tteasop 
dccroed olso that France should be freed from foreign tyrants, 
ami ^ticroby evoked in Frenchmen a coura^ and an endurance 
which the world has hut rarely seen, ruro Reason became 
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in a word, the Fronchniaii’s God, and for a time by far fiio 
felrongest one in a world made by “the tailor and uphols¬ 
terer.” Ibit Pure Keason, as we know, soon degenerated into 
pure lust of conquest; and the hist of conquest kindled that gieat 
ayrakening of national life in Spain, Gertnany, and Russia which 
drove Napoleon from his throne, and has in these latter days 
wrought out the unity of Italy and Germany. Tl’hesc tremeudons 
events were as tlm revelations of anew woi^d to the greatest minds 
in Plngland. It is impossible to compare the writings of Shelley, 
Byron, Coleridge, Wordsworth, or Scott with any of their forerun¬ 
ners in the eighteenth century, and not to bo conscious of a 
marvellous and radical chauge. !|.’'he “ pliJintasm Avorld ” had 
passed away with d confused noise and garments ioiled in blood. 
Life had assumed a new^aud a profounder meaning. Tho spiritual 
capacities of human nature were suddenly laid haie, and men 
gazed at them amazed as recovered treasures which had long ago 
been lost and forgotten in the depths of some unfathomdble sea. 

A religion of the Paleyan type could no more fui uish a resting 
place for the master spiiits of that stormy time, than a hencoop 
would content the mountain eagle “ sailing with supreme dominion 
through the azure realms of air.” There was, it is true, tho evan¬ 
gelicalism which had grown up out of the preaching of the two 
Wesleys and Whitfield. But this type of Christianity, oiiginatiiig 
as it did in the apprehension of ctilam profound spiiitual realities, 
had rapidly petiifiod into a hard and repulsive system of dogma. 
Looked at from tho outside, it did not repiosent Christianity as a 
free gift of salvation offered to all men, but a lioon reserved for 
a few on certain intellochxal conditions. Naturally, the Evangelical 
averred, all men on account of the sin of Adam were doonled to 
everlasting torments for the crime of being born. To obviate 
this necessity, God had provided a remedy, the details of which are 
to bo found in the New Testament The remedy was to put His 
Son to death, “as if,” to quote the language of,an English divine 
•eternal love resolved in fury to strike, and so os He had His 
How, it mattered not whether it fell on the whole world, or on 
the precious head of His own chosen Son.” But singularly enough 
though Christ had suffered and died, though tho (so-called) justice 
of God had appeased by the blood of an innocent victim, 
mankind remained m the same miserable condition as Hfors^ 
The remedy was effectual in tho case of those only who believcjd 
it to be a remedy. If a man was sceptical, or even if ha 

was so unfortunate as not to have heard of the remedy at all, 
(although in that case, there is a saving clause known as ** unco- 
venanted# mercies which may help him at a piuch)«-thou so far 
as he was ooncerned there was no remed;^ He xvas still in hil sins* 

We are aware beforehand that an Evangelical would cry* out 
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nf^aiiisl the above account of his theology as a gross caricature. 
Viewed from toithin, this singular scheme of salvation has 
appeared *10 thousands of devout minds, as irradiated through 
and through with the splendour of divine love. But we are 
speaking of it as it appeared to those that were witliout; men 
like Shelley and JByron who would gladly have found some 
ultimate faith as a foundation for their existence, but turned 
away from this as tl^e revelation of a Moloch, rather than a 
God of love. Tlie glorious hope, so spectlily quenched in blood, 
which had arisen with the downfall of the French Monarchy, the 
cruel and hateful reaction which crushed the lihoities of Europe after 
the peace of 1815, had forced ppou all thinking men an intolerable 
sense of the mj'vsteries and contradictions of existence They did 
not caroforan escape for themselves alone, out of a world given 
over to evil and misery. What they dcsireM to know was, \vheth(!‘r 
there existed any Power anywhere who could and would set the 
world right, who could and would fight for the slave, the widow, and 
the orphan against the tyrant and the (\iiprcssor. Evangelicalism 
answered in etfect, that of any such Power they knew nothing 
whatever. So far as they had any information on the subject, 
the miseries of this woild were only a feeble preliminary of those 
infinitely greater agonies which awaited human beings in the 
next. They had, Iiowevcr, this nostrum. If Shelley or Byron 
would become au evangelical, he would be safe. ThivS, however, 
Shelley and Byron did not rind it possible to do; and tUeir 
writings remain to us a profoundly interesting commentary on 
the religious orthodoxy of their day, and the record of thoughts 
which must have been working in a multitude of minds, who had 
no power to give them expression. 

At this time, moreover, the very foundation of Evangelicalism, its 
belief in tlie*vorbal inspiration of scripture, was being rapidly sap¬ 
ped away by the advance of Gorman criticism. Wo hear but little 
now of verbal inspiration ; such of the clergy as still cling to the 
tenet deeming it wfsest to say very little about it. But thirty year8»» 
ago it was held to be the very comer stone of Christianity, CoI(^ 
ridge, when he ventures to argue against it in his Oonfesaions of an 
Jvguinng Spirit, does so with the air of a man who is leading a 
forlorn hope. He has to avow again and again that Ije has no wish 
tq extirpate Christianity root and branch, but he seems to be toler¬ 
ably certain that his design will he deemed to he nothing less. 
Wlien the late Dean Milman published the first edition of his 
Histoir of the JTews, he was assailed hy a howl ofi^ndiguatiou 
from the orthodox world because he had dared to oall Abraham a 
Sheikh. In tliose days the il^ble was indeed a hAok aui 
gane^iis. The Old Testament was hold to he either entirely 
typicali or entirely predioUve, The patriarchs, kings, lawgivers 
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aoltliers,—-nay even the eutiie poopkj of Iwiael wore not ineu 
at all. They were types of the JMovv Tostaiueut—soif-conscious 
types, wlio recognised themselves as such, and regulated the 
whole conduct of their lives so as to manifest most com¬ 
pletely this typical character. The Prophets wore exclusively 
predictera of future events, not merely events which concerned 
the Jews, but incidents relating to the Pope of Home, the Turks, 
Napoleon Buonaparte, and other notable pe<mlo. There was none 
of the life of humanity in the Bible at all. You might cut it 
into ten thousand pieces, tear a text out of it uttoily rcgaidless 
of the context; throw it thus raw and bleeding at the head of an 
inlidel, and every right-minded orthodox person was quite con¬ 
vinced that you had Completely demolished him. 01 the Book of 
Revelations we need not^speak. T^o trumpets, vuiK, and all the 
sullhmo symbolism of that book, are still being used in the 
wild and wonderful manner which was once o.pplied to the whole 
book. To crown all, by an easy and natural fallacy, tbc* in¬ 
fallibility which was supposed to belong to the Bible, was made 
to extend to the Evangelical iutcrprotatiou of it. If 3 'ou dissented 
from the interpretation, you were thought to reject the authority 
of the book. Such was the condition of English Ohristianity 
between 1880-40, when Mr. Maui ice pnblislied his first great work, 
“ The Kingdom of Christ.” It seemed to lie—a lifeless corpse 
—•amid a world shaken and racked by vast and novel forces 
which came forth fiom mental depths whither it had never pene¬ 
trated, and over which it had no control. “ Can these dead bones 
live ? ” That was the question. Men were not wanting who 
believed they could, although they sought to revivify them in dif¬ 
ferent ways. On the one side were the leaders of the High Ghitrch 
movement, Pusoy, Keble, Newman, and others; on the other the 
founders of the Broad Church, Arnold, Milman, Julius Hare, 
and Mr. Maurice. Few inquiries would be more interesting than 
to trace the growth of these two phases of Eughsh spiritual life, 
afid mark their action and reaction one upon another; but this 
is not our present purpose. We have only to do with the teach¬ 
ing of a single theologian. There is, however, one remark which 
we think it necessary to make. The leaders of the High Church 
movement combined together to teach a certain definite system of 
theology, about which they all were of one mind ; hence there * 
is no injustioe done if we hold them collectively responsible fof, 
any of the opinions expressed in the ** Tracts for the Times Tract 

Xu, for example, expressed the sentiments of Pussy and Keble 
quite as correctly as those of Nowman. But there is no such 
uniformity of thought among Broad Church theologiaus. It is 
in the moral attitude they assume towards Tii(|uiry that fhey 
resemble each other, not in the principles they apply to the intcr- 

u 
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pretation ol Scripture. They are one in contending for the UH'- 
fettered freedom of tho mind to direct its researches in any direc¬ 
tion it pleases ; but there the simiftirity ceases. Mr, Ryle does 
not diner more radically from Dr. Pusey than Mr. Maurice does 
from Mr. Jowett, or Archdeacon Hare and l>oan Milman from 
the writers in the “ Es ays and Reviews,” or Bishop Colenso. 

German criticism, at the time Mr. Maurice entered the battle¬ 
ground of theology, h^d, as we have said, sapped the foundations of 
Evangelicalism. The Bible had been treated like any other book 
*~-the Jews like any other people; and for the purposes oi 
Evangelical theology both appeared to have emerged from the' 
encounter most se.iiously dasnaged, if not wonndwl to death. It 
was impossible now to deny that Abraham Vas a Sheikh, and not 
merely a type,—that the early Patriarchs were men, and men too 
who did very questionable things. Moses, these audacious critics 
declared, had not \\ niton the Pcrdateiich, at least in its present form; 
and the Prophets weie racial teachers, not primarily or mainly pre¬ 
dictors of future e\onts. They had no knowledge of the Turks or 
Napoleon Buonaparte; and in a word the Old Testament was 
simply the literature of a» insignificant and partially civilis¬ 
ed people, thickly studded with the legi'uds, errons, and super¬ 
natural beliefs natural to the circumstances in which the 
various writings wore piotiuced. Such were tlie objections and 
difilculties which Mr. Maunco had to encounter, Writing some 
time ago in tin* Snfflibfnnnv, the^uthor of this paper .showed how 
Mr, Maurice turned the flank of tliese ohjoetions rather than met 
them face to face. Wo need not repeat in detail' what wo then 
said. Biieriy stated, Mr. iMaunce <liverted the mind of the stu- 
dcnt'from the authorship of a liook, to that which it contained. 
This ho hehl to bo the important point. If, for example, tlie book 
of Detiteioriomy set forth the true and mdy source of national 
proBperit}', it was of small moment if the letters of it were written 
down by Moses E:«ia or some other perhon unknown. If, on the 
other hand, it simply hungont a seiKS of false lights to lufe 
the seokor upon rocks and breakers, the meic fact that it was 
written l>y Moses, would not avail to make it less pentlcious. In 
adopting Uris line of argumrmt, Mr. Maurict^ was very far from 
conceding their conclusions to the “ destructive ” critics. He 
«simply addressed himself to a different task, feeling that Christian* 
Uy could never bo the universal faith it oJaim^ to be, if aU 
belief in it must l>e preceded by a tedious and intricate historical 
Taking the Old Testament simply as the raJigious litera¬ 
ture Cf the Jewish people, eontaiuiing as such their conception of 
the nature of God, and His government of the world, was that 
coiicidption, he asked, a true one, when tried by the test of universal 
lusfOiy ? This mode Of staring the problem at once relieved the 
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Ohi'istian from the task of (Jefoudiiig au uutcuablo theory 
of iii&piraiiou, an<l removotl the disciishioii to the sure groimd 
of historical fact. The truth of the prophetic teacliiug fh^t 
ascertained by a clobc and searching induction was made the 
gropiid of their inspiration ; instead of the msiunption of tlieir 
inspiration being used to establish the truth of their teaching. 
The belief in a divine g<worumeut—tbc one (Jod ruling m 
righteousness—is, according to Mr. Mamicc, that which gives a unity 
to all the writings of the Old Testament. We percone it growing 
into greater cloaruess to the inner eye of Jewish seer, proplud, and 
historian through all the changes of their nation’s history. There 
is to tlieir inspired in-iight nothing purposeless or wanton either in 
the march of history’ or the endless tiansfoinuitions ol uatuie. 
The lieavcns declare the jglory of Qod—the wind and storm are 
oho*dient to ITis word. The deliverance of the Israi'lites from the 
hand of Piiaraoh, and the destruction ot their enemies in the Rod 
Sea, were not miracles to them in ovir sense of the word—ufhi- 
trary interferences with thc»oidiiuiry course of nature. They were 
signs of the diviue government of a God who felt for the slave and 
liated oppression. And so also wore eveiy triumph and every 
trial which the cho.scn people eMiltcd in or endured. “ Prophecy,” 
says Mr. Maurice, "accoiding to their use and understanding of 
it, is the nttoranco of the mind of Him wli > was, and is, and is to 
como. Events, days of the Loid, cri-.es in national histoiy weie 
manifestations of llis everlasting mind and }mrposo. The seei 
was to explain the past and the present; only in coddocUou with 
these did he speak of the future. Ho told what cur.ses men were 
bringing upon thennselves by transgressing the laws which indivi¬ 
duals and nations were created to oixy. Ho told how the purj5oses 
of the Divine will were developing them.selves in a regular pro¬ 
gression, in despite of the opposition of all self-will. Ho told how 
they would move on steadily, till all that Coil wills for man, for 
this universe, for His own glory, has lieoii acoompljsht>d.” 

*But if God be the perfectly righteous Being, the root of evil must 
theia exist somewhere in the nature of man. The change that ho 
needs, is a thorough regeneration of the inner man by some Power 
other than himself, who is not fettered by the chain of evil which 
imprisons him.* This is the point of transition in which the old 
covenant merges into the new. The Old Testament treats of God* 
in His irelations with a nation ; the Hew, in His relations with the in-, 
dividuai. The Old Testament reveak the divinely ordained laws 
which ensure «the peace and prosperity of the world ; the New, the 
spiritual powers who are working to bring the wills of men into 
harmony with them. 

During the eighteenth century, the free-thinking pliilo.sophers*had 
not been aware of any deep signlhcanoe in the religious feelings of 
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mankiad. They deemed religions (Christianity included) to be in 
the main devices of the priests to increase their own importance, 
which easily succeeded owing to the ignorance and folly of the 
Tulgar. Nothing can exceed the ineffable contempt with which 
Hume regards all such delusions of the human mind. “ If,” he says, 
theology went not beyond reason and common sense, her doc¬ 
trines would appear too easy aud familiar. Amazement must of 
necessity be raised; mystery affected ; darkness and obscurity 
sought after; and a'^foundation of merit afforded to the devout 
votaries who desire an opportunity of subduing their rebellious 
reason by the belief of the most unintelligible sophisms. Eccle¬ 
siastical history sufficiently ^ confirms these reflections. When a 
controversy is started, some people always pretend with certainty to 
foretell the issue. Whichever^ opinion, say they, is most contrary 
to plain sense is sure to prevail ; even where the general interest 

of the system requires not that decision... 

,. fTo oppose the torrent of scholastic religion by such feeble 
maxims as these, that it is impossible fi)T the same thing to he and 
not to be, that the ivhole is greater than a part, that two and three 
males Jive; is pretending to stop the ocean with a bulrush. Will 
you set up profane reason against sacred mystery ? No punishment 
is great enough for your impiety. Aud the same fires which were 
kiudle<l for heretics, will serve also for the destruction of philo¬ 
sophers." This serene scorn was doomed to he rudely shaken. 
Men found with amazement that religions were not of necessity 
‘ iimde by lying and crafty priests. The rising of the French people, 
as the worshippers of Pure Reason, showed that*what men had 
known as religious faith, needed no theological mysteries to waken 
it into a most fearful and destructive activity. It was innate 
in man. Philosophers must study it; and the “ comparative study 
of religions began. As in the case of the Old Testament, the old 
orthodox fences which surrounded the New began speedily to crum¬ 
ble away and fall 40 pieces* tfie moment that their strength was tried. 
To whatever religion the inquirer turned, Buddhism, Brahmanism, ^ 
the faith of Zoroaster, he met with the same ideas which had fotyid 
expression in Ohdstianity. There was everywhere the same craving 
after a fuller knowledge of the ultimate source of life aidid reai^n ; 
the same dpmeed for a 3Wemner or Defiverer; the^same tendency 
to,clothe pith ,<^yia|ty;, w m some bMOpe teacher or pro- 

■ C3h>isi'' 

but 'th^; myths, '.^hich, aiound the of h- goo(l 

lUan^^fhe'sdlnd^ in him of 

which e3tiiiitedvd&: four Oospels'' were 
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converted into a system of philosophy, and Christ Hinisolf was 
dissolved away into the idea of humanity^ “ since plainly no such 
life was liveable/' * 

Mr. Maurice accepts all the facts which the researches of German 
theologians an<l philosophers have discovered. There has 
lieeu in all the great nations who have left their mark upon 
the world this intense yearning for the knowledge of (hfd. But 
is it not a contradiction in terms to say that this yearning has 
sprung up, so to speak, self-engendered ?'Does it not show that 
there is that within man which can receive comnimjieations fi<un 
a Being higher than himself? nay more, does it not show that 
some rays ()f light from that liigher region must already have 
penetrated to the dark chambers of his mind ? otherwise why this 
craving for a fuller illuminatiipi ? If human beings htidlKien 
born deaf, they coulu have had no craving for music. If no 
window had been let into the soul to receive light from above, we, 
like the animals about us, would never have suffered from this 
perpetual unrest. This*demand again for some messenger from 
God Plimself to reveal llis will, this tendency to invest one of 
ourselves with the divine knowledge we long alter,—these facts 
are not suflficieut to convert Christ into a myth. They merely show 
that if God is to reveal Himself at all to fcen, He must do so under the 
conditions ot humanity ; that in Chiistian langiuige, the Word must 
take flesh and dwell among men, if tliey aie to behold an<l appre¬ 
hend the glory of the Father. The evidence then of a revelation 
would seem to bt* its power of meeting and satisfying ibese 
various dcoiauds which aiisc from the reason and the cons<‘ionce. 
Even this, 'i)ev se, may not be sutficiout, but without it all other (so- 
called) evidence would be woitbless. Now if wo take tlie three 
great leligions which, in their spiritual significance, approach 
nearest to Christianity, we find that to the Brahman, that higher 
life of which his mind is conscious, is represented in his thought as 
the Pare Intelligence ; and the whole aim oT h/s life and discipline 
*is to purify himself from outward sensible things that ho may 

♦ Mr. Browuiug has given au ox- hia poem ‘'Chiistmaa Bay,” 
9 ,uiaite aecunut of this spoeulation in Oertuan pi-ofoasor loquitwj*** 

So, he purposed inquiring fust 
Into tho various souroi‘8 wlience 
This myth of Chiist is deiivable; 

Demanding f^on) the evidence, 
l(Since plainly no such life waa liveable) 

Dow these p^iomena should class) 

Whether it weiPoest opine Christ was, 

Or never was at all, or whether 
lie was or wiis not both together— 

It matters little fur the uutae, 

Su the idea be left the satne, &c. die. 
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approach nearer to this One Source of illumination. So also the 
Buddhist; while tliofollower of Zoroaster couceives it as proceeding 
from the Lord of alt Light, mental as well as inatciial. Each is a 
profoundlj' tiue and Ijoautiful conception ; and yet aii imperfect one, 
which coveicd but a very small fraction of the universe. If God bo 
Puio Intelligence, and Pnie Light, whence tlicu cojne evil and iguor- 
anco, and pain and sunow ? Those too must liuve their piinial source 
somewhere ; and in lesponso to that inquiry the daik foims of Siva 
the l)G.Htroyer, of Dhanua the Punciple of Mattel, of Ahiimun the 
Lord of Datkness, gi.idually assume shape and consistency before 
the brooding imagination of the devotee. Thus enteis in the 
piinciplo of Mauieheci.sm, \\it|h all the temhle cutruptious which 
follow ill if.s tiain, which liu* biokoii up the pi'iro monotheism of 
Biahman and Budilhist into a ^gross and, obscene idoiatiy, and 
which, in all three religions, speedily substltub'd the pituciple 
of evil for that of good as the loal cltectual rulei of the iimvciso. 
This Manicheeism has eaten into the very heait of the East. The 
Persian no longer speaks of Ahiiiuan, au4 the Engh.sli-speakiiig 
Bdbfi would certainly smile good-humoured contempt if any 
one suspected him of bt'ing a heliover in Siva tlio JJc.stroyer, 
But though the name may be forgotten, the comiption bred by 
centuries of devil worship <ias closed up that oihei window of 
the soul, which let iu light from the Pure Intelligence, the Lord 
of Light. Mere negation, which means an apathetic acccptauco 
of evil, as something iminort.al and ii remediable, and not alto¬ 
gether imploasant, has taken the place of both. This is pieeisoly 
the frame of mind which Chiistiaiiity seeks to tonect. The 
Hindu dreamed of a Word pioceediiig from the Pure Intelligence 
(Brahimr), the Pefsian of a Light emanating from the Foiautaiu of 
Light, which were the source of all that was tine and good iu them¬ 
selves. But the ierrihlc consciousness of evil within and without, 
could uotboshut out by that belief. It mingled with it porfoieo ; 
and converted each individual soul into a battle ground where good 
and evil, light and darkness, fought age after age in never ending * 
conflict. Oliristianity meets and accepts this terrible experience.* 

“ Nowhere,” to quote Mr. Maurice’s exact language, “ more dis¬ 
tinctly than in Christian theology is there the recognition of tbo 
fact which the Siva*worshipper perceives; nowhere less effort to 
make men comfortable, by dissembling the fact that miseiy and 
death have gotten hold of tho earth j nowhere a more emphatic 
aflirmtt>tion of the witness wliioh the hearts and consciences of men 
have borne ever^jj^where, bdt with sp^kl earnestness in HindAst&n, 
that in in tho region of manT inner being, is the fiercest 
debate with the evil which ho sees without j that there* in 
• that region, bo has to encounter it in its highest form, iu its moat 
ruiitciil piinciplo. The Gospel does not start with a pbilusophical 
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lio; what man by bitter experience has discovered to be his con¬ 
dition, it assumes to be his condition/' (Tiie Religions of tho 
World, p. 174). But with this admission it provides also a way of 
escape. It is true, Christianity declares, as you have believed, 
that there is a Word, or Light, proceeding from the Supreme In¬ 
telligence, the Fountain of Light, or as He has been revealed to 
us, the Fiernal Father ; and this light is the life and light of every 
human being liorn into the world. Thh Word, has taken flesh, 
expressly to deliver men from those dreams of a Power of Destruc¬ 
tion, engendered by the sense of evil, and the reproaches of con¬ 
science ; and to make them the servants of Him and of His Father, 
and of them only. He has done >11118, by the revelation, under 
the conditions of ‘humanity, of the almighty power and infi¬ 
nite love of (lod. H^vo is the^ central point of the revolution 
which Mr. Maurice ofiTccted in Christian theology. He trans¬ 
formed it from a system of doctrine lesting upon the assumed 
infallibility of a book, into the manifestation of a divine life work¬ 
ing in the souls of men-*-of men not as Clmbtiana only, but by 
virtue of their humanity. He cast aside the dead letter, and re¬ 
discovered Christ as a living Power illumining the spiritual life 
of mankind in every country, and through eveiy period of the 
world’s history. Under this new aspect, a^l the exclusivcno.ss 
and narrowness which had hitherto been the reproach of Christian¬ 
ity slipped away from it like a worn-out garment, and the whole 
question was transferred from tho steiile regions of dogmatic 
tlu'ology into those of history and psychology. 

Tlic argument itself, as all arguments must, will have a different 
value to different minds. There are those who can look with calm¬ 
ness upon ail the religious faiths of mankind, and the good and evil 
they have wrought as “ a tale of little meaning though the words bo 
strong." Man, they say, is contined ou every side by tho conditions of 
his mulorstanding, and it is useless for him to beat himself against tho 
bars of liis prison-house. The Finite and the Relative con have no 
^knowledge of tho Absolute or the Infinite ; and falls into ridiculous 
oontradictions when it conceives itself to have effected anything of tho 
kind. Such minds are shut against the reasoning of Mr. Maurice. 
Ho might as well attempt to describe colours to a man blind from 
his youth. But tho majority of men are not so constituted ; and 
they might reply as follows j—Whether or not we can hold coti- 
vorse with the Absolute Or the Infinite, it is simply matter of fact 
that wo do hold converse one with another. The evil aiid the good 
that are in the persons abotil^us can be communicated to us, to 
degrade or elevate, to strengthen or corrupt, as the case may be. 
Neither for such a purpose is actual visible intercourse needful. 
The viord that has proceeded from a person may pass in^p me, ^ 
though ho has long ago been gathered to his^ fathers. If then all 
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ihft Kcatterod tVagineuta of jfood wIjicIi arc about iu the world 
flow fiom Ouc divine Poison, lie must be able to hold converse 
with our mindh ns easily as wo hold converse with each other. 
The iufituty that is ati attiibuto of His Being does not mean 
extension in space, but the inhaite goodness and love, which 
unceasingly feed and strengthen tho souls of men and yet are 
never exhausted. It is true that we can never know Him as He 
knows us, but neither nan the ordinary mind kno'w, iu all thoir 
fulness, the mental riches of a Shakc.speare or a Milton, nor the 
mortal eye take iu at a single glance the vast expanse of the stany 
hoaveus. But not the less, tho eye does see them ; tho mind can 
hold converse with the mind «f Shakespoaro or of Milton—why 
then should the mind of tlod bo alone excluded from ibe possi¬ 
bility of such intercourse? If tlu'ii, looking back upon past ages, 
wc find that men everywhere ha\e been more or le.ss conscious of 
such an intercourse in themsolves, have clung to this boliof. 

Though nature, red in tooth and claw 

With ravine, shiieked against theiV creed ; 

if WC, in our best moments are aware of a Presence within, 
passing a voiccdoss judgment on the secret history of our lives 
which no mortal eye has ever seen,—for such minds, we say, tho 
arguments of Mr. Maurice will carry an almost irresistible force. 
And if tbeio be a Doing above all, wbo cares for and watches over 
tho creatures Ho has made, btit sees them under the hard nec<‘ssity 
of tliines falling into the servitude of gods other than Himself, 
—of sin and evil and misery,—it would not bean infraction, but 
a vindication of His eveilasting order if Ho came forth from belaud 
the veK to win them hack to Himself. “ Accordingly,” says Mr. 
Maurice, wo accept the fact of the Incarnation, because we feel 
that it is impossible to know the absolute and invi.siblo God as 
mail needs to know Him, and craves to know Him, without an 
Incarnation. Secondly, we receive the fact of an Incarnation, 
not pereeiving how* we can recognise a perfect Son of God, and * 
Son of Man, such as man needs and craves for, unless he wer^ 
in all points tempted like as we are. Thirdly, wo receive the 
fact of an Incarnation because we ask of God a redemption, not 
for a few persons from certain evil tendencies, but for humanity 
frivn all the plagues by which it is tormented. ” (Theological 
Kssays.) 

But, it wilt be otijectedf itnd with reason, that the internal need 
of an incarnation, how great soever it may be, cannot alone establish 
the fact of one. That event, if it remly happened, is an event in 
history like the battle of Waterloo, or any other remarkable 
»incident; and like thenb be credited only upon eufficient 
evidence. Hitherto, the sceptic might say, you have asked us to 
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receive it on tlio auttority of a Book, which you declared to bo 
written under the immediate inspiration of God, and as such miracu¬ 
lously preserved from error. But this authority has crumbled away 
under pressure like a heap of sand. The Book may still be inspired, 
supposing the message it contains can be shown to be true ; but it 
is no longer possible to assume the infallibility of the Book, and 
deduce thence the fact of the Incarnation. What then is your 
evidence to show,- that what you term the Incarnation of Christ is 
not but one more added to the like delusions to be found in other 


religions ? The answer to this objection is to be found in, and can be 
gathered fully only from,the whole compass of, Mr. Maurice’s theolo¬ 
gical writings. But it is perhaps possible oven in the space at our 
disposal to indicate ’briefly his line of thought. 

Greek, Eoman and Jfigyptian, ^ind6, Persian and Muham¬ 
madan,—all these various nations, we find seeking after God, i£ 
haply they might feel after Him and find Him. They each bring 
their quota to the education of the human race. We cannot 
conceive of any one of these nations or their works being blotted 
out of memory, .without occasioning an irremediable loss to the 
perfect development of humanity. Only, various as were their 
religious faiths, they all alike bore within them the seeds of decay 
and corruption. The original intuition of God’s presence did 
not gain in clearness and grandeur as the years passed by, but 
degenerated into gross material forms of idolatry which reacted 
upon the nation to the utter loss of every healthy and progres¬ 
sive quality. But even in their fallen state, these nations 

continue to bear witness of that inextinguishable craving 
after the Unseen which haunts humanity. They do so by 
their superstitions as they once did by their faith. *Now 

it is evident that no amount of evidence which might, be 

brought together respecting the authenticity or the inspiration of 
their sacred books, could ever set any of these old faiths upou 
thpir feet again. They have been tested in thp furnace of facts, 
have succumbed under the trial. 


Jl^ut ther^ has also been one nation-^originally a horde of slaves 
In and subsequently settled in PaI©stine,-^who in some my^ 
Planner h^mO i^bssesse^ |fchb belief that tlie God of th# 
nnlvemelmd selected them to dibblare Ups name io the 
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J&-\vi8li people. Sido by bide with the id(4p>try of kings, piicsts, 
and people, sounded the withering scorn and denunciation of the 
Jewish piophets. The vision of God enlarges continually before 
their “ innei eye/’ They declare there will be hereafter a perfect un¬ 
veiling of llis mind and character, so soon as the world is prepared 
to receive it. The fulness of time comes. The spn of a Jewish 
caii>euter declares himself to his followers—a few ignorant tibher- 
men—^as the Incarnate !Soii of God, foretold by the Prophets, 
and is soon after crucified as a malefactor by ilie lloinau Governor; 
with the consent of the chiefs of the nation, whose Saviour he 
affirmed himself to be. Here is the whole genesis and oiigiu of 
Christianiiy. The most “destructive" of critics will admit tliat 
no criticism of manuscripts can shake us hele. But it is at this 
point that the real mystery of^ Christianity begins. The latent 
seed of corruption which mingles in all e odhly teaching, however 
true and elevated it may be, is that after a time the teacher 
himself must go helpless thenceforth to preserve his principles 
from being warped into error or oonsignod altogether to 
oblivion. Many bravo men lived before Agamemnon ; but their 
bravery and worth are now as worthless to the world as though 
they had never existed. In Christianity alone is this evil pro¬ 
vided against. Hardly had their Master been buried, when His 
disciples declared that He had risen and ascended into heaven, 
and that previous to Ilia Ascension he had bidden them go 
forth and conquer the world, confident that His Spirit would 
be with them to guide the world to the truth. Strong in 
this promise, the disciples—a few ignorant fishermen of Galilee— 
fear not to enter into conflict with the might of the Roman Empire. 
They (jonquer it. They sow far and wide tho seeds of that new 
life whence has emerged that Christendom of the West, so rich 
in the experience ofthepast, so full of young and vigorous life. 
It is idle to speak of this mighty achievement as simply due to 
some abstract notjon of “progress.” Why then has it not been 
universal ? why should the East retrograde incessantly into proJ* 
founder depths of corruption, and the area of progress be limited tP 
the area of Christianity ? It is equally fallacious to say that the 
West boa hit upon the law of progress by (what might lie termed) 
a lucky aoddoot There is no single vice—no persecution, cruelty, 
bigotry, debauchoiy—which has sullied the East, whose blood-stained 
may not be traced through the ann Js of the West If men 
cduld have changed the faith of Christ into a ]ie«*-if they could have 
cen vetted His tubing into something synonymous mith the au** 
guish and slaughter of mankind, the Romish Ohm oh with her 
fiome theological rancour, her Inquisitions, her open profligacy and 
iilfidelity, would assuredly have done so. But the Spirit of Christ 
(thorn is no other term that can adequately interpret the phenomena) 
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has been present all along, amid the clouds and thick daikncss to 
guide the world to the trutli. While evoy other religious faith 
has lost its hold upon the inner life of its votaiies, the divinity 
and ethics of Christ have taken undisputed possession of the West. 
Purity in mind and act, truthfulness in word and thought, 
the feeling of an universal brotheihood, the innate dignity of 
humanity, however short of these things Chiistians may fall in 
their piactice, there is no debate that these ought to be the govern¬ 
ing principles of conduct At this present ^moment, there is no 
one who is capable of instituting a compaiison, but must admit 
that tho highest theology of the day has a far wider and profounder 
apprehension of the scope of Chiist’s work, than that of any 
preceding time. All this is readily explicable if wo accept 
Christ’s account of Himsplf, if we believe that He is the Light who 
lighteth every man, and that His Spirit, as He said it would, has 
been convincing the w6rld, in spite of itself, of sin, of righteousness, 
and of judgment. Except on this supposition, it is impossible, 
it seems to us, to conjecture a reason why the West has not sunk 
into the stagnant condition of the East. 

The problem we must bear in mind is one far more intricate and 
mysterious than to account for the general movement of an age 
towards more humane ways of life. It is to account for a new forma¬ 
tive spiritual power working in tho inner life of the individual. 
The ethics of Christ, supposing him to be simply a great moral 
teacber, or even if we advance a step further and concede to him 
the power of working miracles, could not have oflFected that sudden 
transformation in the minds of the Apostles which took place 
a/fev his death ; could not have brought about that deepen¬ 
ing and enlargement of spiritual life, which in the worst days of 
tho Roman Empire produced tho literature of the New Testament; 
or that sense of the abiding impurity and batefulncss of sin which 
has grown with the growth of Christianity. These changes require, 
to explain them, the supposition of some living Power coustautly 
Resent and at work upon tho conscience and reason of the individual. 
It^nnot be a Power natural to man as such, because in that case 
it Urouid opetate uniformly throughout the woifld. Retrogression 
cither for the nation or the individual would bo morally impossible. 
What then oaQathia power be ? The Christian replies^ ** This is that 
Spirit of Truth promised by Christ to guide the world into all 
truth.” 

An argument thus baldly and feebly set forth conveys neoessarilj 
none of thateoumulative power of conviction which it acquires 
from the vast knowledge, tne insight into the secret life of history, 
the psychological subtlety, and tho burning eloquence of a pro# 
found personal conviction, which mark and give their peoulmr 
oliaracter to tho writings of Mr, Maurice. But our wish i# to 
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give only an outline of the line of thought. The details could bo 
filled in by no other hand than that of tlie master himself. But 
it will, we think, bo soon even in our statement, that when ” criti¬ 
cism ” has done its best or its worst upon the books of the Bible, 
not a single position taken up by Mr. Maurice cun be shaken or even 
slightly weakened. Ho moves along a lino which lies altogether 
outside of such researches. Ho makes his reader apprehend Christ 
as the Light of the World, by revealing Him as tho Light of his 
own heart. He conncr&> the “ Third Person of the Trinity ” from a 
dogma, embedded fossil-like in books of controversial divinity, into 
a living Being whose path we can trace in a line of light across all 
the preceding ceulurios. And thus the doctrine of tho Trinity 
becomes, literally, an unveiling of the nature t)f God. 

And heroin, we may add, is to bo f 9 imd the secret of that 
obscurity which is so often charged against Mr. Maurice. Every 
experience that comes to men in any \vny whatsoever, must 
be embodied in a proposition before it can 1x3 communicated 
to others. But so long as tho experience itself is keen and living, 
the words which express it seem to partake of a portion of 
its life. Their simple sound by the power of association kindles 
in the mind of the lioarcr the exact imago of tho emotion 
described. This has long ceased to be the case in Theology. When 
Paul spoke of men as justified by fiiith, as sanctified by the 
power of the Holy Spirit, as reconciled to God by tlie death of 
JJis Son, ho was not careful to (Icfiuo these terms. They wore 
cxprc'jsions of spiritual realities, of which both he and his hearers 
weio vividly couscious at every moment of their lives. They know 
themselves to bo justified, wade vighteoua by their new-born 
trust’in a righteous God ; they knew that this new-born sense of 
the sinfuincss of sin was occasioned by the purifying presence of 
a Holy Spirit within them. They no more warned a definition of 
such phrases than a man would require dofinitious ore ho under¬ 
stood that fire was Lot and ico was cold. But in after years, tho 
consciousness of tlieso vital changes bad passed away. The phra¬ 
seology alone remained, and this was drawn out into long divinity 
propositions the Thirty-nine Articles), which appeared not to 
have the remotest counectiou with the daily life of men. It 
dogoneratod into a sort of ofiScial language destitute of any mean- 
Jng^ as when we sign ourselves “ I have the honeur to be," not 
nieaniutf that wo are m the enjoyment of any honour at all Bub 
^ Mr. Maurioe the old Biblical language was still ioetinet with all 
Its first troth and power, It was the truest expiassion of tho 
mighty warfem of good and evil that was carried on within Mm. 
Ho strives, as it wore, to re-stamp it with the old Image and 
superscription. This language, he says, was not accidoutid, or 
lightly chosen, It came nfom the lips of who had iho most 
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momentous message ever entrusted to mortal men, to communicate 
to tiioir follows. The facts of whicli they spake are still, and must 
1)0 for ever, about our lives, and working m our hearts; and no 
language is so fitted to express them as that which they originally 
inspired. But the effect at first is startling and perplexing in the 
extreme. “Progress” is a familiar term enough, and startks 
no one ; but when the general is turned into the particular/and thu 
advance in science, in learning, and humanity, is declared to be “ the 
power of the Spirit of Truth leading the '-^orld into truth,” people 
start in bewilderment, and declare the speaker mystical and uoiu' 
telligible. They not unfrequently denounce him as a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, wIjo under the veil of liberality is seeking to bind 
them once more in the theological delusions they have Ciist aside. 
This very charge wo li^ave heard repeatedly ujgetl against Mr. 
Maurice,—a writer who, more thdu any other we arc acquainted 
with, worked out his conclusions by methods rigorously scieutiBc. 

But we must hasten on. It is not possible in our limited spaco 
to even touch upon tbc obaracteristies of Mr. Maurice as philo¬ 
sopher and moral teacher ; but there is one doctrine connected with 
his name on which we would say a few words before concluding— 
his doctrine of universal redemption. We have already touched 
upon tho moral difficulty involved in the ordinary view of the 
Atonement whether taught by High Churchmen or Low. No ingeni¬ 
ous sophistry can do anything to get rid of it. It is this. Wo are 
asked to believe that a perfectly loving God could not refrain from 
destroying, body and soul, the creatures he had made, except by tho 
death of His Son, who took upon Himself the wrath of God which 
ought by right to have descended upon us. This is the first diffi¬ 
culty, or rather the first three or four difficulties. For ii is im¬ 
possible to understand how a Being of infinite love could bo filled 
with such an infinite wrath, and yet retain His love ; and it is still 
harder to conceive that this wrath should be appeased by tho 
death of some one who had not in any way offended Him. But 
*this is not all. Christ, as we have already said,’dies to appease tho 
yrath of His Father, and yet that wrath continues to burn as 
fiercely as over. There is, it is true, a city of refuge boro and 
there, or what its demsens declare to be such,-—but what are they 
among so i^aoy ? Not to mention that tho inhabitants of oho 
city are by no means certain that any other is safe. What am|<l 
this tumult of voices is the refugee to do who has not yet found 
a place of shelter! These notions of redemption, acoort,iiog *to 
Mtk Mauripe, ore precisely those of the heathen. This kind of 
Saviour is but a repetition of “ some Prometheus who shall steal 
tho fire that is to hinder human creatures Itom being utterly at 
tho mercy of tho Tyrant,^* “ Such redemptions,” he goes ♦on to- 
8sy» "every mythologyds fuU of in proportion to tho experfences 
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tvliich there were of human misery In the land that pro¬ 
duced it. There must he some^friendly demon, some oo-operator 
with'the poor victims of mortal oppression or of Death, the 
common oppressor—one who shall at least alleviate the wretched¬ 
ness of some district or family or time if he cannot remove it/* 
It was to destroy these notions once for all, that the Word was 
made flesh—to reveal an Eternal Father, who hated nothing that 
He has made, in place of the Moloch whom men had imagined to 
be seated behind the cl 6 ^uds. To suppose that this Father would 
sit quietly by, while His children writhed in the everlasting anguish 
of sin was to deny His Fatherhood,—to declare that Christ had 
established the worship of tl\^t very Deity which He came to ex¬ 
tirpate, Good or evil—one of these two Powers must be the 
stronger. The question might be an open one to those who had 
not received Christianity, but it ‘never oug\it to be to those who 
had. For, “ not a part of the message of the kingdom of Heaven, 
but every part of it, concerns the struggle of the Son of Man with 
the Accuser, the Tempter, the Destroyer; concerns the deliverance 
of men from the physical and moral slavery which he has brought 
into God's universe. Everywhere the Son of Man is defying his 
claim to rule; everywhere Be is asserting the creation to be the 
Creator’s.” 

There was a profound solemnity, a depth of reverence in the 
manner of Mr. Maurice, whenever in his sermons he approached 
this awful subject, and spoke of the unfathomable deep of tlie 
Divine Love. He affected none of the arts of the orator in his 


jireachlng; only his eye—so full of spiritual meaning—seamed, as 
it were, fixed and fascinated by some distant object, and the tone 
of his voice was as that of a man speaking in the very presence of 
God, and declaring the things that he saw. We remember, in 
partixmlar, one discourse of his on the parable of the rich man and 
the poor. He spoke of the wonderful change which after death came 
over the nflnd of the rich man—in that he who had been utterly 
selfish on ibis eaHlf, had been brought, by the, discipline of punish*^’ 
ment, to look beyond himself, to remember bis methien and to 
cate fmr them. ; He who began to cry earnestly that those whom 
he liad left hehind hhn tn%h| not conie into that place of tormenf^ 
nrigbt atill-bayoA A.braba^.' ,'puji,-tbat 
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we ought to believe, that pusishment is inseparable from evil, 
that God will never withhold His punishment while evil, lasts, 
Israel cannot be saved till it is saved from its distrust and hatred 
of God When St Paul says * all Israel shall be saved/ be 
expresses his conviction that it will one day be brought to own that 
the perfect friend of man is the true image of God. The assurance 
that its disobedience will be at last overcome, cannot make it safe 
for the Christian' Church to imitate the sin of Israel, and so to 
come into its torments. The trust that no -iin, no selfishness, shall 
at last be found stronger than the divine love, cannot lead any 
man to cultivate that which is to be vanquished, or defy that which 
must prevail. Despair is the Devil's Instrument, not God's ; He 
is the God of Hope."* 

The great teacher and prophet has now gone to his rest—His 
edrthly mission richly wrought—lcaving great legacies of thought.” 
But looking back across those years of unwearying Christian 
labour, it awakens strange thoughts to remember that this man-»< 
one of the purest and most exalted souls that ever walked 
God’s earth—whose frail tenement of clay was literally consumed 
by his inextinguishable xeal for God’s House and God’s Honour—> 
whose every hope for himself and all mankind was bound up in 
the faith once delivered to the saints—who brought home the 
knowledge and the love of Christ to so many bewildered 
creatures gone astray in the valley of the shadow of death>.-was 
branded all through life with every opprobrious epithet which the 
rancour of orthodoxy could invent—was stigmatised as an infidel, 
a blasphemer, a Socinian, a materialist, and—even an atheist. It 
is, however, pleasanter to remember that when the good fight 
had been fought to the end, and Christ’s faithful soldier and 
servant had assumed the crown of righteousness laid up for him, 
the tumult of detraction was hushed in silence over his grave. 
All alike seemed to have felt that a great and good man had 
passed away, leaving the world far poorer. His last moments 
are very beautiful to remember. ** On that early Easter morning” 
(f e are quoting Dean Stanley’s sermon), “ when the end drew near” 
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out of the extremity of bodily weakness, out of the darkness of 
death, he gathered himself up, and pronounced calmly, distinctly, 
and with the slight variation which was necessary to include him¬ 
self as well as others within its range, the solemn benediction 
with which the Church of England at the close of its most solemn 
services gives its peace, not as the world giveth—the benediction 
which had been endeared to him through the long years of his 
faithful ministrations, every word of which was to him instinct 
with a peculiar life oh^its own, a peculiar reflex of his own pro- 
foundest feelings, “ The peace of God which passeth all under¬ 
standing keep our hearts and minds in the knowledge and love 
of God, and of His Son Jesu^ Christ our Lord ; and the blessing 
of God Almighty, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, be 
amongst us, and remain with us always.” 

'' E. D. O. • 



Art. Vm .—the INDIAN RINDERPEST. 

Report of the 'Commissioners appointed to enquire into the 
origin^ nature^ clie., of Indian Cattle Plagues—with Appen^ 
dices. 187K 


O N what principle do general readoys in India, who iutcrosfc 
themselves in public affairs, assess the relative value of the 
various subjects which arc from time to time brought under their 
notice? Do they enjoy, a great, imf>alpable, and unerring in.stiuct 
in the matter—analogous to that by which the conductors of 
the Times suit themselves to the ebb and flow of public opinion at 
Borne ?—or is it a deop critical stiliso, wliich guides both to wluit is 
of importance, and from what is of none? Or is it simple 
chance ?—'Or mere personal fancy ? We cannot toll; we can only say, 
that very frccpiently it isjiow as in ancient times—the race is not 
to the swift nor the battle to the strong;’ solid labour for the 
general and present good is often disregarded, and its record is 
unread, while*every journalist vies with his bretliren in reproducing 
and criticising any pleasing translation of ancient Hindu fable. 

These remarks h.ave bcou naturally suggested to us by observ¬ 
ing the almost total neglect which tlio learned and copious labours 
of the Cattle Plague ComraLssiou have mot with at the hands of 
the Indian Press. We arc well aware that a notice of the “Re¬ 


port ” as publislicd, has been given by most of t!\e Indian journals ; 
but these, as a rule, have gone no deeper into the matter than, 
an entry in a catalogue might be expected to go, and# prove 
only one thing with perfect clearness, that those who wrote the 
notices—one and all—knew little or nothing of the subject of cat¬ 


tle plague when they took?;;Up the report, and failed from such 
perusal as they gave that Hport, to cull from it any fact which 
’tould be of service in instructing the general pliblio. Some eveu 
contested themselves with describing mainly the outside of 
the book, makihg silly little jokes based on its weight and Size. 

And yofc Wo foel cert?».ia that no argument is necessary in sup- 
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almost exclu'sivfly au agricultural country, where horned cattle 
are used in nearly all the operations of the farm. Much money we 
are spending in hopes of being able to avert from the cultivators 
the hardships caused by droughts or inundations; but an earlier 
and more pressing necessity seems to be the devising of some 
means by which to prevent the destruction of cattle hy murrain. 
For dearth of water seed may never grow, but in ihe dearth of 
cattle it will not be sown. It is strange, therefore, to find a genera- 
tio.i which has so wakeneifl up to the necessity of irrigation, standing 
actually still in the presence of rinderpest with no practical de¬ 
vice to check it, and no great or real interest in the wlmle f|ues- 
tion. More surprising still do^this want of interest and this want oi 
resource appear, when wo find that for thirty years past the sub¬ 
ject has been periodically reported on, and the labours of the recent 
Commission have both summafised the * results of all previous 
labours in the same field of research, and have demonstrated with 
great clearness and originality both the nature of the disease with 
which we have to deal, and the means, by which wc cau most 
effectually combat it. 

Turning for a moment to the earlier en(|uitles made into tiio 
nature of this dread murrain of beahts, wc iind tliat in the year 
1844, Dr. Duncan Stewart, thou Snporinteiuhuit-GenernI of Vac¬ 
cination at this Presidency, was the first—as far as our knowledge 
enables us to speak—to biing into prominent notice tlie fact that 
there prevails in India au infectious disease among cattle by which 
immense numbers perish in the course of every year. 

For fifteen long years did Dr. Stewart search after that disease 
of the cow from which Jenner first obtained the niat<Mial with 
which ,hc initiated the practice of vacciuatioj». ITis object was to 
bo able to renew at will from the cow of this country au active 
supply of vaccine, which in his day it was difficult to obtain in a 
fresh state from England. In this endeavour, however, ho failed. 
But in the course of his enquiries, he was brought into frequent 
contact with a disease in the cow, attended sometimes with au#’ 
eruption, and hence called by the natives *' inatta,” 

By experiment ho soon satisfied himself that this was not the 
C<iuivalent in the cow of “ matta*' (smalI*pox) in man ; but still 
prosecuted his enquiries far and wide, letl on in this furtlier in- 
vesfcfgatiou by the v apt importance which tho subject assumed, os 
bearing on tho dire scourge of cattle disease. In the year 1841? 
ho»emiMdied the result of his researches in a “ fleport on omalUpox 
iu Calcutta Vacciuatiou in Xiower Bengal. ” The Government 
was thtu i^Iaced in possession of the important fact that a copta- 
giouii dlsoai^ annually caused an. euormoua mortality among tho 
' country-^ country in which drau^^ut aurl milch cattle 

foiritt 4lue main support^ of ume-tepths of the community, 
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This being so, it is a matter of regret to note bow little impor¬ 
tance the Oovernmen tof the day attached to the interesting 
report furnished by Dr. Stewart. For twenty long years no action 
whatever appears to have been taken regarding the cattle disease ; 
but in 1854 the matter was again brought prominently before 
Government, by the Secretary to the Agricultural Society, Mr. 
A. H. Blechyndcu, by Mr. John Stalkartt, whose interest in all 
agricultural matters is well known, and by Mr. R. Rutherford, 
V.S. The outbreak of a fatal epizootic vuhich attacked the cattle 
which were brought together for the Agricultural Exhibition held 
in January 1804 at Alipore, was the immediate occasion of the 
matter being brought forward ; aUll it may be remarked that the 
matter could hardiy have been brought more closel}' home to 
Government, as the aff'<ctcd cattle died in an enclosure, which, at 
the time, might have been termed without exaggeration the 
Government Home Park. Dr. 0. Palmer was asked to report on 
this subject, and in 1865 ho stated bis belief that the epizootic was 
genuine rinderpest. Ikcro the matter might have rested for 
another twenty years, but for the accidents of English herds being 
ravaged by the same disease immediately after,—public atten¬ 
tion being therefore forcibly directed towards the solution of the 
problem, whetlier it was the duty of a Government to allow cattle 
to die by the thousand when it was within their power to apply 
measures which would serve materially to diminish the mortality 
and heavy pecuniary lo.ss attending that mortality. England’s 
loss has becu India’s gaii* on this as on many other occasions. 
Much information on the su\>ject was, under the orders of Govern¬ 
ment, collected by district olficers, and by Commissioners of Dif ision. 
When it was as complete as the circumstances of the casd admit¬ 
ted, the papers were transferred for analysis and report to the Civil 
Surgeon of Jessor. Dr. McLeod’s Report on the Cattle Disease of 
Lower Bengal marks an era in the history of rinderpest. It was 

S ublished in the Supplement to the Calcutta Qazetie on the lltb 
larch, 1868, and extends over fifty pages. It was a marvel of 
tompleteness at the time at which it was written ; and considering 
that the author, at the time at which be undertook its compilation, 
probably k’peW as little about the diseases of cattle as he did about 
necminiancy^ •the wonder is he made so few mistakes os he did. 
There are, however, speculations in it more ingenious than sound ; 
and if the anther ever hte a leisure hour in which t’r* bachj^ou, 
the views he then published, we feel sure that jhe mljl a^ree with 
. he in holditg that Cf these views must be 
eatposed to the light which ipore recent lesekrchesi )iave thrown oh 
the subject.. After the iwhlicetion hf this report mah^ Vouh- 
wOaks of cattle plague were brought to notice in different ^rft^rters 
and ott the 20lh of liloveihber, 185^, tiA Governor-OChefid in 
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Council appointed a Commission to enquire into the whole subject 
of the diseases which prevail, and the best method of dealing with 
them. The title of the report published by this Commission we 
have placed at the head of our article, inasmuch as it combines 
the information conveyed by earlier reports with much that is new 
and valuable of its own. Before proceeding to indicate the scope 
of this report, it may perhaps be right to mention here that the 
above sketch only attempts to ^how in outline how the matter of 
destructive murrains ambng cattle has been pressed on the atten¬ 
tion of Government, The Cattle Plague Commissioners have 
brought out very distinctly that before Dr. Stewart’s report was 
published, various officials rtnd others not connected Avith the 
service of Government knew of the existence of diseases destruc¬ 
tive to cattle. The natives of^ the country apply to the moat 
common of these diseases the same names that they make use of 
■when speaking of small-pox in man, although the two diseases 
have little or nothing of an essential nature in common, 

A considerable amount of information on the subject seems 
to have been obtained in reply to a circular issued by the 
Medical Board on the 4th of June This circular bad 


for its object the instigation to a search after the variola 
vaccinse of Jonner in a systematic manner. It brought to light 
only the disease regarded by the natives as small-pox in the 
coAv; which even at this early date was almost conclusively 
xecoguised as something of a very different nature from the vac¬ 
cine disease. A curious circumstance was reported in 1S32 which 
tended in no small measure to complicate matters and retard 
a suCj.sfactory conclusion being arrived at. The Civil Suigoon of 
Murshtddbad in that year succeeded in obtaining successful results 
in vaccinating a child, as he believed, from a cow Avith hasanto 
or small-pox. What actually happened no one will ever know ; 
Ibtit this much at least is certain, that basanto in the coav did 


not cause vaccine Jn the child. Whether the Civil Surgeon Avas^ 
fortunate enough to discover the true variola vaccinm, which 
he mistook for basanto, or whether he Avas the dupe of tire 
trickery of some vaccinator,, will for ever remain unknown. One 
BAtspicibus element in ;ths case is the fact that the cow Cbucerned 
belon^d to the VwMuatbr^yi'hile xiext year Avith Cowk A^hich fiad, 

> V,... ^ .1.^ - . Wki'lMllL ' Vo if A bu ^ At*w — i 'll ' ' 


' wero' .iUot/.TOei, pOTcfty; of „the ^ vacoinhtorsi - nil' the 

Mursbidabad lod 
a'Civil Bufr.,' 




: and during-;' 

'tk'o'. '^Ur^eon .carried on' the ‘^jeh- 

_.I'j.-'. •*_j 


; f9|^:,;c'hiidren, other' ^ 
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those success was obtained ; and then three children of Europeans 
were operated on as well as sonje native children. All the tliree 
had -lan attack of small-pox in a bad form, and one of them died. 
Here too we are kept in doubt what was the true solution of 
what was recorded. A vaccinator having surreptitiously inoculated 
tlie four children, on whom the lymph had efFect with true small¬ 
pox, after they had been operated on with the virus of cattle plague, 
would offer a ready explanation, but all evidence is denied us 
on this point. The calamitous results of t?iis experiment-produced 
a profound impression on medical men in India, and put a com¬ 
plete stop to further inoculations being practised. In 183G, Dr, 
Lamb, the Civil Surgeon, sent a ver/ important communication to 
the Superintending Surgeon describing cattle plague as he saw it 

Dacca, where the year before al*put a thousand deaths had been 
caused by it. The Medical Board seems to have failed in appre¬ 
ciating the true value of all these reports bringing to light the 
existence of rinderpest, but were satisfied that they could not ob¬ 
tain their supply of vaccine from the cow in India. 11 is on this 
account that we have given such a prominent place to Dr, Duncan 
Stewart’s memoir on the subject, as he so prominently brought the 
matter to the notice of Government as worthy on its own account 
to deserve their attention, apart from all considerations regarding 
the source from which a supply of vaccine might be obtained. 

In the same year that Dr. Lamb wrote, Mr. H. Piddington, tho 
author oi i\\G Laiu of Storms, published Ids observations on rin¬ 
derpest in the Transactions of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society. His own cattle had been attacked on several occasions 
during the short period of seven or eight years, and ho statccTlIis 
confidence in the efficacy of fumigation with muriatic acid. 

To complete the alx>ve cursory sketch of the glimpses at caltlo 
plague obtainable before the Beport of the Commissioners was 
written, we may here adduce also from their Beport-that they 
obtained the evidence of the Mtinsif of Dibrugarh, to the effect 
^at he remembered having heard his father mention that cattle 
plsague occqrred in 1797 in the district of Sibs%ar. They 
also ascertaijjed the fact from the oral testimony of many that, 
catthy plaguh prevailed in Assam before the British occupation 
(IlSgi)*,. Thay* also quote ftona Mr. Earreirs re^rfc that he had 
met; with aq ioid:' Ooseatu rfead ftoin a bo^ok in the Assamese 
.^'^acter,;. disease ,attacik,ed'^;tiie-cattle of the 

'B^Vmeso army ’ of'aud spread from,'ii'to';'ihe cattle qf. 
i%jl':^«ntryf commitith'if b^^oe. Dr. '‘Dudeah'’Stewart's^ '' 
fdriojiatiott from Mr. ds about; tire 

year 1795*96. a murrain > f^v^alled among the cattle in add 
nesr-^Calcutiia. . i'-vj. 'k' " 

The Yoiuke -^oersd report hj the Commissioners, 
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extending over thirty pages. This portion of their work has been 
done with great care, and is of extreme value, as it embodies within 
readable linjits the results of the entire enquiry. In it, after some 
introductory paragraphs explanatory of the objects the Commission 
had in view, the mode of enquiry they adopted, the arrangement 
they intended to follow in the report, and other kindred topics, they 
boldly take up in a separate section the conditions affecting the 
prevalence of murrains. On this subject they state that there is 
no evidence to show fihat cattle disease may not make its ap¬ 
pearance at any place, whatever its geology, soil, altitude, or other 
physical condition. They do not believe that the disease is born of 
the soil, they look on it a§ being epizootic and not enzootic ; 
and hold that there is nothing in the geology or topography or 
atmospheric influences of India t^o render these diseases inevitablepr 
ineradicable. As a consequence of these beliefs, the Commissioners 
hold that there is good hope of being able by repressive measures 
to limit and restrain the devastations of the Indian rinderpest. In 
support of their view they instance the effect of isolated positions in 
preventing the influx of the disease. They tell us, for example, it 
is never of spontaneous origin in islands ; all cases of murrain 
occurring in an island being clearly traceable to importation. 
The physical obstacles afforded by hilhs to the cattle being asso¬ 
ciated together also is made to give valuable evidence in the same 
direction; as when rinderpest does break out in any billy tract, there 
is never any suspicion of its spontaneous origin; its importation 
can always be traced. The action of large rivers in presenting bar¬ 
riers to the spread of the disease, and the importance of guarding 
feiifcs, are also brought prominently forward. 

The conditions favourable to the spread of this plague among 
cattle are briefly alluded to. The influence of roads in furnishing 
a*conduit by which the disease may flow; an increasing civilisation 
by clearing jungle, extending agriculture, opening out communi- 
eatidns, and promoting the buying and selling of stock, are all 
enumerated as requiring counter measures to check the muirain 
from spreading over the country. • 

The Commii^ioners do not face the difficult task of point¬ 
ing out what is to be done to prevent and limit the propagation 
of cattle plague ifrom thise nurseries of contagious «diseaeeB Which 
-l^khtlant'pasture Mhi'S fhrnash." Stock ail 'sdd^.'iWe 'h^re 
h together k cen^.vsfhejre ^Oy can freely congregate, 

without "restriH^t,^ 

b^k with .'fhisfhi'' 'to ■their;p8pec'ftve. 

-that this problem;;'heout locai'lir,;'-;'as 

je thc i^eial juactice anij tendencies and dangers Wre 
al^pr, there are lo<»l cirehm^tanccf :and yariatioas whi«h must 
;'^verh the thought a^d .. " 
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Even under apparently more favourable circumstances, facilities 
for the ready spread of cattle disease are not wanting; as when 
an estimate of stock to area would show a low figure, and an 
apparently unfavourable condition for the spread of disease, the 
universal practice of herding and of crowding cattle densely together, 
enables any contagion which may once be brought among them 
to be freely disseminated. 

The complete absence of any system of fencing in India constitutes 
a fertile source of mischief, as it permits tlje affected cattle of one 
owner to convey the disease to the stock of his neighbours. Many 
conditions favourable to the spread of rinderpest in India are 
brought to notice, but the reporters btesitate to suggest measures 
to meet the difficulty j as these facilities, they say, must be studied 
locally in elaborate delay, before the question of local remedial 
measures can be decided on. ' 

There seems to be reason for believing that the bide trade 
may assist in spreading contagion by diseased bides in transit. 
Soaking the hides in salt, or.limeand water, renders them innocuous, 
and this is a plan which should be adopted whenever it can be put 
into force at the place where an animal dies. 

In Section 3, the diseases of stock arc treated of. We find 
that— 

1st. Rinderpest, 

2nd. Foot and mouth disease, 

3rd. Hoven, 

4th. Quarter-ill, 

5 th. Pleuro-pneumonia, 

Cth. Bhooknee or purging, 

7th, Cystic disease, 

8th. Throat swelling, are the diseases which may be looked on 
as the most important. Conditions of the foot and mouth leading 
to ulcers in both situations, which prevent the animals from moving 
about easily or eating, characterise the disease placed second on the 
Ifet. This affection passes readily from-anira^ to animal, but 
on§ attack does not secure immunity from a second- The 
disease is seldom fatal unless neglected ; and cleanliness, disinfec¬ 
tion, and sitnple precautions are all that are necessary in dealing 
wlthik 

poveitt consists of bver-^distention of the rumen (first stomach)) 
and;IS usually caused by a surfeit on the young vegetation which 
the, ^sfc idiotfOf; after drbnght brings np. As it . many cattfo 
®»MiSi|aneousjy, it mky almost appeajr to be e^iSootiow In the 
a|leh6is nf skilled agsnts to perform the simple operation of lap- 
pite the rumen, the disease is tbought to be inourablo. 

We sre npt told what quarterdU is; but its being a widespread 
dis^e whibn destroys cattlfe largely* is made ^se of as an arguijiont 
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to urgQ " ilic spread of sound views regarding the sanitary and 
medical treatment of stock throughout rural India.’' 

‘ Pleuro-pueumonia (inflammation of the lungs and their surround¬ 
ing membranes), though existing in India and at times prevailing 
extensively in the Panjab, does not destroy so many cattle as rinder¬ 
pest or bhooknee. Isolated cases of the disease are often met 
with ; and even when it attacks considerable numbers at one time, 
its contagiousness in India is not so well established as it is in other’ 
countries. I 

The disease termed by the natives hhuicni consists of a form of 
diarrhoea, with great emaciation. It seems to confine itself to the 
districts of Gujranwala and Jliang ; and to be caused by tbe us(i..of 
improper food and v^’ater. • 

Cystic disease consists in the flesh of t^ie animal being infos! od 
by bladders which are the Itirval stage of tape worms. The 
common tape worm which inhabits man in India is the toenia 
mediocaneltata. The extreme prevalence of this parasite among 
Europeans in the Panjab is caused by^ the consumpliou of hoof 
containing the cyst, which grows into the worm. Tlio Commis¬ 
sion, while bringing together various papers on this subject, do not 
seem to have added much to our previous information. 

Throat swelling seems to be regarded by the reporters as 
a symptom only of other diseases, and not as a sepaiate ail¬ 
ment. As they had not seen any instance of it, their surmise is 
necessarily vague and indecisive. 

After brief observations on the foregoing diseases, the subject of 
rinderpest is treated of separately in the fourth section of the 


Though Gilchrist in 1848, C. Palmer in 18(54, and all subse¬ 
quent observers had identified the great Indian scourge of cattle 
with the ^ rinderpest of Europe, it is satisfactory to find that the 
Commission, agreeing with these authorities, declare that the 
steppe murrain of liussia and * the bamnto which carries off 
annually so many thousand head of cattle in India, are opo and 
the same disease. On this point there cannot be any longer |ny 
reasonable doubt,s .sn!|4 we glance with disfavour over an ambiguous 
paragraph only certain test of jdentitV.^’! ,,He3:e 

the mqculatt<m;of in from materia 


of as'a crucial 
not;'atavismrsuijb.A te^t Ito-.ba', emilildy^i; 
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cial lest/' an uncertainty moreover which did not exist in the minds 
of the writers, and which we trust no one will, ever attempt to 
set at rest by inoculating' the cattle of England with virus drawn 
from diseased Indian animals. The work of the Commissioners 
has been well done; proofs abound everywhere, which are as 
crucial and as certain as any inoculation practised in England 
could possibly bo ; and we object to their giving any grounds for 
drawing the unfair deduction that till such a crucial test is applied, 
some measure of doubt must still renftiitf. We do not wish to 
deny that it might satisfy the self-assertion of some veterinary 
practitioner in England, to be able to go over the same ground 
as that already traversed in India, obtaining the cattle plague 
poison from India, and after producing the disease, satisfying him¬ 
self of its identity with ?inderpest,^ Nor do we wish to deny that 
such a person might be found roundly affirming that nothing but 
the evidence afforded by the use of his own eyes would satisfy him j 
but wbat we do deny is* that the test applied by such a person 
would be a whit more crudlal or more certain than the tests which 
have been applied in India. 

We consider the question of the identity of English and Indian 
rinderpest as finally settled, and wish that the Commissioners had 
refrained from casting doubt on their own conclusions, even in the 
guarded language used by thorn on the occasion. 

What is this disease then of which cattle die in such numbers ? 


The answer to this question has to be searched for over many 
pages scattered over numerous portions of the report. It seems 
to be a low fever, complicated with a particular form of dysentery. 

We are told that an animal may be labouring under the ditillso 
for several days (4—10) before it shows any symptoms of bdSng ill. 
This the Commissioners call the stage of inc^ation ; and during 
it, the heat of the body rapidly increases, as may be ascertain* 
ed by the aid of a thermometer. The next or premonitory 
^tage may last from two to four days, anii is chameterissea 
by the anected animal showing great languor. It is seen 
sisparaiing itself from other cattle, drooping Us head and omitting 
to *;dhnW the cud. Its coat sta;res> and the mucous tnembranes 
wliich cap be seen are found to -be congest^. The third stage 
'''i^|eni8;;ol^er'*two id five, days.Jj'ani is marked 
'.'iyidtiilslt-''diarrhoea, small':|I^Bs'tersIp-'ihe/thofitbf ‘m• 
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now dies ; or if it recover^ the heal gradually returns to the body, 
it begins to eat, improvement taking place slowly, till in from 
fifteen to twenty days the animal is well. 

Po6t mortem examinations were frequently performed under the 
superintendence of Mr. Hallen, V,S., the able President of the 
Commission ; and the disease is found in nearly all cases to have 
left its marks almost exclusively on the mucous membranes 
throughout the whole of the animal's body. But while the first 
two stomachs were Ifctle affected, the last two were almost 
invariably the seat of well-marked morbific changes. The folds 
of the third stomach were often found perforated by ulcers; 
while congestions, extravasations of blood, and ulcers were found 
so uniformly in the fourth stomach as to lead to the belief that 
this was the chief seat of the disease. 0 

The reporters know of no specific treatment. Tliey recommend 
saline laxatives, followed by astringents and stimulants; rice or 
pease gruel as food, and a sparing allowance of water. Under this 
treatment they believe that 20 per cent.^f cattle that would other¬ 
wise die may be saved. 

Having thus endeavoured to give our readers a general but 
accurate idea of what Indian cattle plague really is, and 
mentioned the curative treatment on which the Commission 


chiefly relies, we must now glance at i*the subject of prevention, 
which is acknowleded to be of vastly greater importance than 
cure. It is treated of at great length in many parts of the 
report. In particular Dr. Kenneth McLeod’s valuable paper is 
reprinted in extenso. General principles are everywhere laid 
d<N?b, and precautions pointed out; while the questions of ap¬ 
plying measures to the case of particular localities is properly 
left undefined, witH the view Cf, special enquiry into local cir¬ 
cumstances, local customs, and local arrangements being made 
beCora ais^ Steps are taken to enforce the necessary preventive 
measttfe;' may be imported 

from infecM of no doubt, All live natives 

; 'this'factand 'the''r^birt’ 

.''save' 
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be solved; for wbon a very general belief exists in tbe advantages 
to be gained by following simple rules, the intelligent minority 
will, it is hoped, gladly avail themselves of the benefits which they 
know to bo within their grasp, and an ignorant or fatalistic 
majority will gradually bo educated by the greater enlighten¬ 
ment of the intelligent few. The people of this country are as gre¬ 
garious as their herds; and if the headman of a village be gained 
over to the side of prudent treatment,—whether for the prevention 
or the cure of cattle disease,—the whole ^village community will 
follow in his steps. That there is abundance of intelligence among 
the headmen of our villages wo have good reason to know ; and if 
the enforcement of any legislative ffrovisions be preceded by gain¬ 
ing these men to our*&ide, wc say, witli confidence, that the victory 
is gained, and cattlo plague may bo rooted out of this country in 
tfic same degree, if not m the sanfc manner, as it was rooted out 
at home. 

The remarks of the Member of the Civil Service who served on the 
Commission aic \cry apposite. Ho says—"I desire to place on record 
my conviction that any legislation having for its object the repression, 
and prevention of cattle nmiraiu, should be introduced with 
great caution ; and I believe it to be doubtful whotlior much good 
would result fiom a veiy strict law on the subject, until the people 
have been tiaiued to sec tbe necessity for it. The civil author¬ 
ities with vhom as a member of the Commission 1 had occasion 
to couveisc, as well as many nativo gentlemen, declared themselves 
opposed to all complicaUd legislation with refeionco to cattlo 
mui rains, paitly on the ground that it would bo resented by the 
people, and jiartly because, from want of adequate supervibi<Kjf» it 
would be inoperative in the present condition of the couutryy’ 

An immense amount of valuable information on this subject has 
been collected in Appendix No, V., which extends over some seventy 
pages of the repoit, and is entitled, “Papcis regardiuj^ the Sani'^ 
tary Treatment of Epizootics, and special legislation." The 
IneaiBUres which have to be enforced when a* murrain becomes 
general, must necessarily prove very irksome to all the inhabitants 
cf any infected district who possess cattle. 

Any system of arrkngemonts which has for its aim the stamp¬ 
ing out ef cattle plague when once it has made head over a con- 
sidorable tract of country, entails an extravagant outlay of mone^t. 
AgaiUi ^rhen a murrain has once been allowed tospread^ the mere 
fbroa of numbers comes tp present an almost insuperable difiicpl- 
tf i and thodiest measures begin to prove inoperative simply from 
the impossibility'of finding an auequaio numbers of agents to 
enforce their requirements; Xt is to care and attention wl^en the 

^ begins on which reliance must chiefiy be placed \ and the 
Issioners hare done well in bringing^forward, as the*first 
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requirement of any law, ** the duty of giving early notice/' They 
also onumcrate a great variety of agencies through whom this 
early information may bo obtained—as village hoadmen, special 
agency, pound-kcepers, the police, panebayats, aamiud4rs, &c. &c. Ko 
single definite proposition is made, because the committee leave the 
special arrangements of each locality to bo decided by local 
peculiarities. But to us it appears that on this point at least one 
universal rule might be laid down, and the owner of the diseas¬ 
ed animal made the pemn primarily responsible for notifying 
to the executive the appearance of disease among his cattle. 
The owner is always present, and always must obtaiu the earliest 
notice of disease among his <own kino; and if there were no other 
reasons for making bun responsible for piompt report to the 
authorities, ure think these two are sufficient. It may come to be a 
question to whom the owner is tb report, and after the report is 
made through how many agents it xdust pass before it arrives 
at the Magistrate; but it should never for one moment be attempted 
to take the responsibility of setting live requisite machinery in 
motion otf the owner, and fix it oii any other person. In propor¬ 
tion as this first principle is stringently enforced or relaxed, will 
success or failure in dealing with the matter depend. The duty of 
giving early notice is a cardinal requirement. Limit the mischief 
to the first fow cases which appear, and the epizootic yeases. 
If once this single fact is recognised, and a place of impor¬ 
tance IS accorded to it such as its intrinsic value demands, an 
immense step is made towards simplifying not only the legisla¬ 
tive requirements, but all the machinery which becomes neces- 
ssR^for successfully carrying out the law. 

Make it stringently imperative on the owners of sick cows to 
make it known that bis stock is dying; lot any breach of duty on 
this point be visited with heavy penalties, regarding the severity 
of which thei*e can be no question ; for the rest, let the law be as 
lenient as the circumstances of the case permit, but on this point 
no sentiment of f^se humanity or misplaced sympathy with aif 
uneducated agricultural population must be permitted to stapd 
in the way of the law being made stringent in the highest degree. 
The owner of a plague-stricken ox may ikoome the means of death 
to thousands of cattle belonging to his peighhopts* X^t him 
know that hjf not giving nonce, public danger is iacurred} apd 
isating once told him the direct consequences of maction qn 
Ifis part In hegleoting to give notice, Show him no mercy* if ItO 
ndglect |o give the proper infortpation to the proper y^uthonriesKw 
treat him as a malefactor-^visit him with the same penolties as ire 
already visit those who by poison or maiming cause dcstriiotjon to 
the cattle of the country/ Heioy to one individual in such a 
caso*means cruelty the rest of the population of his district j 
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widespread fur-searching cruelty such as it would be difficult to 
euhauce, cither iu kind or in degree. 

The next requirement which must be provided for, is stated to 
be prompt segregation. Here the reporters very properly place 
the responsibility on the owners. How the sick are to be isolated 
and the healthy to be segregated is, they say, a problem not easy 
to solve. Ihey iucliuo to the belief that special “village arrange¬ 
ments,’* as distinct from private arraugements by the owners, are 
preferable. In this we think they areerror. If we are shut 
up to one or other alternative, we would have little hesitation in 
adopting tho one of the sick cattle/isolated on the premises of 
their owners. But wo think that we*are not shut up to tho neces¬ 
sity of limiting ourselves to the one or other branch of the altor- 
native suggested by t^e report. There seems to be no sufficient 
feason why the law should not lecognise both alternatives, and 
also include half-a-dozen other plans as well. It is to a hard and 
fast line that we object; we do not know enough of the people 
to bo able to draw such a line with safety. Perhaps we ought 
rather to say that on the contrary we know so much, as to be certain 
that tbe feelings not only of people in different districts, but 
of individuals in tbe same village, vary so considerably that any 
single arrangement we could make, would prove intoleiable to 
large numbers of them. We believe also that with a variety of 
suitable plans at command, we could accomplish as much as could 
bo accomplished by one or two stringent expedients ; while the 
measures enforced by a llcsible and many-sided law would be 
resented by very few indeed of those affected by it. The local 
prejudices must bo carefully studied, and the views of tho ^^ople 
fully understood, bcfoie any of the alternatives sanctioned by law 
could be selected as the most fitted for any special occasion or 
particular locality. The people, moreover, must be educated 
to see that the measure is entirely for their good; and then 
as a rule not only may we expect to sco opposition become 
•less and less, but we may also in due course of* time, look for tbe 
Ijparty co-operation of tne people in our endeavours to do 4bem 
good. It need not take long to make at least a beginning 
of this education, Those who can read may be tanght by means 
of notices or^pampUlels, while there is no murrain impending. 
When tbe plimue has broken out, an intelligent agent wlU oftejn 
ind little difficulty in explaining to the people y^hat is necessary 
in tbe emergency, and in overcoming ignorabt opposition. That 
tHe cannot* alwajrs be donoi and that on oecasaon >ve must be 
jfirepared to dea^ with oppowfcion, need not scare us from making an 
attetopt to legislate, A Permissive law need not be put in force 
when the executive considers that at would prove oppjQBssive,« 
because it would raise the angry feelings of ^arge numbers in*some 
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special community and bring them into open collision with tUo 
authorities; and in many cases the mere knowledge of the fact that 
the law could be applied would make right-thinking people leadily 
acquiesce in any airangemeuts that might be thought necessary for 
their good. That the people of India as a rule would respect any 
law, which they recognised as being fpr their good, and which 
was applied with reasonable regard to their own wishes, admits of 
no doubt. 

All that the law can reasonably require of either the individual 
or the community after disease has been reported, is that diseased 
animals shall be so dealt witih that the contagion shall not be 
allowed to be conveyed to others. Doubtless many owners will pre¬ 
fer to keep charge of their own sick stock; and so long as they are 
willing and able to adopt precautions which satisfy the require¬ 
ments of a skilled local agent, tiio less inteiference on our part 
with the carrying out of details the better. Some persons will be 
found so ciicum.stanccd that they aio unable to comply with very 
necessary orders on tbc subject of isolation, while others would 
gladly make over their sick cattle to the care of some public 
establishment. We think it is a great mistake to suppose that the 
class who from defective room or poveity cannot easily keep 
their sick cattle sepaiate from their healthy ones, aie a numerous 
body. The expense of running up a bamboo shed for the accommoda¬ 
tion of a single cow is simply nothing. In a bamboo country, if the 
owner of a cow is too poor to purchase the few materials necessary, 
in nine cases out of ton ho can very easily beg or borrow them. 
The other section of the community who would avail themselves 
of my well managed public provision for looking after diseased 
cattle, •would doubtless in many districts prove to be a large body. 
All depends, however, on the management of such an institution i 
and we do not think that the difficulties in organizing such 
establishments imve been sufficiently appreciated by the reporters. 
Should the menial in charge of the cattle make the most of his 
opportunities, and instead of feeding the cattle misappropriate the*' 
funds entrusted to him for their welfare, cattle-owners woul4 
not be slow in resenting the oppression implied In removing their 
cattle from their own mrge^ and placing them in the keepiog of a 
dishon^t custodian. To secure attention for stock Oitner sent 
urjllingly, or forcibly taken to these pounds, would require tho 
most car^td local arrangements j and considering the chances of 
mfsmanage^entt great caution would be required in making use 
of compulsory measures which the law might authorise# 

It la by no means unlikely that in some i^aces it utmU 
be found impolitic to attempt to force the peoid^ either to care 
'fur their diseased and contagious cattle, or to allow others to 
attend to the uecess^ zestnetions for them^ In such a cpse, 
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while for the time ceasing to impose rpstrictions on the action 
of individuals, the executive might be empowered to deal witli 
any obstinate community as a dangerous class, and place the 
village or circle of villages in quarantine; so as to prevent, 
while the plague prevailed, all communication with the outside 
world likely to allow of contagion being spread beyond the affect¬ 
ed locality. A special cordon of police would be necessary to 
enforce such quarantine ; the cost would properly be borne by tho 
locality whose obstinacy required such s/special provision. Having 
recourse to such means of repression must always be decided on 
with hesitation. It is punitive iii its very essence ; and, unlike 
segregation in the houses of owners, nr in special establishments, 
can never be acceptable under any circumstances to those on 
>vhom the restriction is imposed. 

Were it probable that enforcing such a quarantine would be 
often necessary, wo would have to abandou all thoughts of 
limiting cattle murrains by legislation. It is only the certainty 
that such stringent measures will be seldom required, which 
encourages tho hope that much may bo effected by cauti¬ 
ous and judicious laws on the subject. It is possible, with 
the assistance of a law, to persuade tho great majority of 
men that to take certain precautions when their rattle arc 
sick is a gain ; and we may undoubtedly expect their co-oper¬ 
ation in giving early notice when their lierds begin to sicken 
and die. It must be the prime object of every law to secure tho 
willing acquiescence of the people, or else the very 6r&t requiie- 
meut to ensure succe«fs will never be obtainable. There are those 


who recognise in the pole-axc a simple and offcctivo means ti dis¬ 
posing of tho cattle plague, and who advocate that even in 
India this remedy should T)c freely applied. In any single village 
the advocates of this treatment might support their statements 
by stamping out the outbreak ; but to make the attempt would 
^be fatal to success on any large scale. At onco .the people would 
place themselves against us, and incur any penalty rather than 
ue accessaries to the crime of slaughtering tlteir cattlb ; all notices 
of stock having become infected would be withhold, and even 
if tho plains of India ran red with tho blood of oxen, no success 
would be gaii>ed iu lessening the mortality and saving valuable 
national property. • 

To allotv of assistaooo being given to the people when they a>e 
denger of losing their IrerdA, the creation of a body of sxillod 
Agents oonslitutes a necessary portion of the scheme as sketched 
iti the report. Th6 employment of sneh agents can hardly now 
be termed an experiment as in various portions of tho report it 
ie mentioned that salutries (native farners) have been*e^tis* 
actOrily made uae of in connection with catfte plague. 
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It is proposed to have a training school for this class, and to 
have them educated in the elements of veterinary medicine. When 
not employed in work leudered necessary by cattle plague, they 
would prove useful to the people in treating other diseases of 
cattle j and by being appointed to districts would be on the spot 
when outbreaks occurred and be ready to direct sanitary precau¬ 
tions during early periods of the visitations, when promptiic&s 
means success, delay failure, Tlie information regarding all matters 
connected with cattle which such agents could procure for a central 
college would, when extending over a series of years, ptove most 
valuable. J 

In our remarks on the " General Report ” we have taken 
occasion to indent freely on some of the appendices; and we have 
little to say regarding them, except that they contain funds of 
information stored in a form accessible to all. Tho sound 
sense which pervades the whole report is also shown in the 
careful arrangement of tho appendices, in which facts and opi¬ 
nions find their own appropriate placfi, and with the aid of a 
full and carefully compiled index can lie readily got at, without 
the painful seaich so often necessary under similar ciicumstauces. 
Thus general information, reports, and evidenc<‘, are systematically 
arranged in Appendix II. Selected statistical statements in 
Appendix III. The subject of cattle poisoning has an appendix 
to itself; and the subject is of such great importance, and the 
materials so fully and carefully investigated, that they deserve to 
have a review to themselves. 

Appendix V is devoted exclusively to papers on the sani¬ 
tary weatment of epizrootics. Tho experiments carried out by 
the dbmmission, and tho cases treated by them, are detailed 
in Appendix VI.; while Appendix VII. contains full accounts 
of the post mortem examinations conducted during their en¬ 
quiry. Appendix VIII. consists of a glossary which materially 
aids the eaxy reading of parts of the report which would with-, 
out it lose much of their value. Those appendices are long, 
very long, bdl not too long; and owing to the forethought dii- 
]^lay6din their arrangement, searcheis after information n^ only 
turn oyer the pages devoted to the subject on which they require 
enlkhtenmcni 

' report is rich in Information on many other points besides 
ihpm which wo hate brought forward. For mstanoei, the imprur^ 
meat pf the breed 6f cattle is taken up; and the authors deotare 
strongly in favour of indigenous and i^inst tho intiuduotlon 
any Ihroign breed. The recent rise m the price of stock is 
discussed, and traced to other cau^ than cattle plague, ^e 
systam of feeding and watering cattle has been investigftM, 
and abundant room’for improvement pointed Cut* OHmpses 
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are also obtained at matters of liigb interest to tlic political 
economist, by which cattle are directly aflcctcd, and which de¬ 
serve the careful attention of all well-wishers of India. In the 
ancient law books, provision is made to preserve pasture lands 
between the village and fields. Vrihaspati and Manu lay down, wo 
are told, precise rules to prevent such grazing grounds from being 
subdivided j and render it iraperativo on all true belicvors to pre¬ 
serve them intact. Many causes have led to these village commons 
having been brought under the plough. The decennial settlement 
included tlreso within the assessed areas^ The greater demands for 
oil seeds, and agricultural produce g^rerally, has led to tho exten¬ 
sion of cultivation in recent years ; a^ the zamind^irs have seized 
their opportunities for breaking vp these pasture lands. And 
each bigh^ of ground which as pasturage brought thorn in eight 
annas brings in, if reclaimed, tho full rent of cultivated land. 
The minute division and subdivisit>n of cultivated lauds, have at 
length reduced small holdings to a limit at which the existence 
of grazing ground is sometimes an impossibility. The cattle of 
the r%ats have throughout suffered by these transactions ; and as 
commons now in many places no longer exist to which they can 
ho driven for their food, they are now forced to pick up a procaii- 
ous existence in cultivated fields after the crops are removed, or 
on fallow land, or am^ng the sedgy grass of marshy land, and 
along the embankments of roads and the raised divisions which 
mark off field from field. The gradual disappearance of tlio 
village common-lands has long been known to district officers in 
Lower Bengal; and many 0 ? them have looked forward to tho 
lime when it will be necessary to re-enact the old laws of Manu 
for their preservation. "We are glad that tho subject hai^^v^eu 
again brought to notice by the Commissioners, and trust that 
when Government takes legislative action on tho report it will 
not forget tho necessity of securing for the village cattle their 
ancient right of common. 

The whole Boport is one which reflects great credit on all con' 
*ccmed in its production, and tho Government pbssesscs in it funds 

exact information on which safe action may be taken. 

Except inasmuch as it may conduce to the matter being at 
last taken up in earnest, it can not bo hoped that the mere print¬ 
ing of the ropprt will havo the effect of saving tho Uyos of cattle; 
and considering tho masterly way that the investigation has bo^n 
<^|td[aoted, ft is not too much to hope that it will loa4 to somc- 
tiang being done, 4s tbo loporters thomselyes point out, it has 
only oloareS tho way for furiher systematic investigations, on a 
moro extended scale and carried out on a well considered plan. 
Commission ceased to exist as soon a.s tho functions allotted to 
it ifore ov^rf and no arrangements havo been made for carrying out 

^ w * 
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the 'work which the report pointed out was yet to be done. We 
trust the Government will be alive to the magnitude of the interests 
involved, and that wo may soon find a single Cattle Plague Com¬ 
missioner appointed to carry on the enquiry so successfully begun. 

The appointments of the head of the Veterinary School, which 
is one of the projects brought forward, and such a Coirynissioner 
to give advice and assistance in dealing with cattle plague, could 
be well combined in one person ; and who is so well able to hold it 
as the talented President of the Cattle Plague Commission ? 

The experience which h^ has accumulated in various parts of 
India, while conducting* a V^^y difficult enquiry, together with 
the success he achieved in Mrope as the he^ of a large veteri¬ 
nary college, serve to combine in him many of the most import¬ 
ant qualifications to such a union of offices; and in bringing Mr. 
Hallon’s name prominently forward, we, bring the task wo set 
before ourselves to a conclusion. 



Art. IX.—topics OF TOE QUARTER. 

The Native Givil <Semcc in Bengal. 

T he most important feature in tlio educational proceedings of 
the Go\fernment of Bengal during the past muirter, has 
been the publication of a scheme by which Mr. Campbell hopes to 
regenerate the Native Civil Service of this ^.province. The schomo 
is really supplementary to that intr^jiced last year, under which 
a competitive examination was hell in February last, of certain, 
nominated candidates for appointn/ents in the Subordinate Exe¬ 
cutive Service and the Police and Opium Departments ; and it 
is^ intimately connected ♦with Mr. Campbell’s useful but costly 
project of an extension of the Subordinate Executive Service by 
a large increase in our subdivisional establishments. To say that 
in lbs details it is as yet crude and imperfect, is only to say that 
it ■ has recently come from the hands of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
whom a powerful imagination and an extreme love of vigour 
seldom permit to see the force of many minor difficulties which 
readily occur to less imaginative and more logical mortals, to stay 
their hands and their pens; but that the measure when rounded and 
polished will have a most beneficial effect, both directly on the tone 
and character of the native civil officers, and indirectly on our 
general system of education, we do not doubt. We propose to 
devote a few lines to a consideration of the possible advantages that 
may be derived from the scheme, and of the imperfections which 
at present disfigure it; but before doing so, it is necessary btiefiy 
to notice the distinguishing features of the two other projects with, 
which, as we have said, it is closely connected. The common 
object of all these schemes is to improve the efficiency of our native 
administrative agency—by raising its character and education; 
eecondlyt by increasing its numbers. We will briefly consider 
first the measures proposed by Mr. Campbell under the latter head* 
asjiietng the mom simple ; we shall see, however, that these mea- 
Biiree are ^so expected to efifect some good under the former. 

, Ifainly; with ^ administering the Qpvernment 

: Beh& md|o Setivelj^^ Campbeil proposes to esteiblish; on© 







.Qf,S'lhd;',;ti^eiishie''''is so'"b^er- 

I^V'to very ■ lieavy et’pbndi- 

':,:^tm'''''neceS8iWtihg ^ the', 
t|ie imposition of unpopular 
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rates and co&sos. It should, however, be remembered, in estimat¬ 
ing its effect on the niiuds of the people who supply the funds, 
that all this money will bo expended on the people themselves— 
that it will piovide suitable and useful employment for a largo 
number of persons—and that in this way, if the results at all 
correspond to Mr. CampbeH’s expectations, the expenditure will 
bo i>{)j)ular as well as pro'luctive. Whether the money might 
not be judiciously oxpeudHl on other objects more popular and more 
productive, is anotii(‘r (lucstiou ; and one which it would be idle to 
dirtcuss at Icnglli in this pla\\ 

'J’lio second considoiationVthe usefulness of or the necessity 
for the woik which will actH.n!ly be dono by these subordinate 
oxcculiVC officers—ts again one upon which* opinions will wide¬ 
ly differ. Of course woik can be epaied for them; and 
as long as Mr. Campblel is Licutenant-Uovernor of Bengal, v ^'0 
doubt not that plenty of such w'ork will be imposed on them. 
Doubtless their services can bo utilised in carrying out the 
provisions of the Road Cess Act; b\it it is hardly fair that 
the general resources of the province should be burdened (at 
all events to the detriment of education and similar services) 
with the expeudituro incurred under any such Act. Again, 
these officers may bo employed, as Mr. Campbell suggests, in 
attending to local public woiks (for they are all to be practi¬ 
cal surveyors and engineers); but then on tho other hand it 
will be asked, what are we going to do with our sub-divisional 
ovorsoors % Again, they may be used “ to superintend the details 
of Settlements and Government estates;" but in most of the 
districts of Bengal this work is very slight indeed at the present 
day. *It is true that they will undoubtedly help to carry on 

that active supervision and administration which the Lieu- 
” teuaut-Governor desires to see carried out; ” and we will even 
allow that such active supervision and administration is impossible 
w'ith tlio present staff of Deputy Magistrates, who are undoubt¬ 
edly burdened with much judicial, treasury, and office work, and 
who moreover have no executive establishments as the tehsild4n3 
(who are something like Bengal sub-divisional officers, on* a 
smaller scale) have iu other parts of India* Two lakhs per 
annum is certainly a heavy price to pay for a Vfiguely general 
Jaorease of administrative activity; but wo may fairly take into 
aocount the fact that the now establishments will enable the 
CovernmOnt to oope more sucec^fully with many important ahd 
intorosting enquiries into local statistics, and with maiiy eoonomio 
and social problems that have hitherto eluded their gras^, 

With Mr, Campbeirs vie^s on the third consideration which 
naturally suggests itself in’ connexion with the new scheme* the 
advdutago of giving- highly respoasibl© officers like Deputy 
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Magistrates a good ofiBcial training in subordinate posts where 
tlioir inexperience will do less harm, we heartily agree. Few 
that have had any practical knowledge of tho method in which 
the Subordinate Executive Service has been recruited—and wo 
arc not now speaking of the exceptional appointments of Euro¬ 
peans—will be inclined to differ from us when wo affirm that that 
method has been necessarily n thorouglily faulty one, even where 
the best intentions have guided tho selection. We believo that 
those appointments, involving tho almost immediate exercise of 
some of the gravest and most solcm’/reftponsihilities tliat can be 
confided to a public officer, have of bite been very geuoially, and 
almost of necessity, conferred eitlj^l on raw and utterly inexperi¬ 
enced lads fiesh fioiu college, or on old officials who have gained 
their experience in the unwholesome school of the subordinate 
establishments of the district or divisional offices. In tho former 
case, men of a certain amount of cultivation and social position 
have sometimes been secured ; but tho necessary result of their 
ignorance of the world and of official life has been, that they have 
had to learn the whole of their duties by a course of vivisection, 
at the cost of the unfortunate people committed to their apprentice 
hands. In tho latter case, the more routine duties of tho magis¬ 
terial office have pci haps usually been more efficiently performed ; 
but tho disastrous results of placing in authority ignorant and 
often narrow-minded men of no social position, and of no repu¬ 
tation or influence other than that which they derive from their 
official power, must be obvious to all. Mr. Camplioir.s new sub- 
divisionui establisbraents—we need not here refer to tho array of 
cha 2 )rdsi 8 * to bo enlisted under the scheme—will involve 
(if the consent of tho Secretary of State can bo obtaiuett^ the 
entertainment of some 167 junior officers, who may be roughly 
described as apprentice Deputy Magistrates. These young men. 
will enter the service as Kdnungoeaf on Rs. 25 a month, merely 
as subordinate executive officers and with no highly responsible 
•duties; they will ordinarily rise through the various grades of 
Sub-deputy Magistrates on Es. 50, Rs. 100, and Rs, 150 a month 
respectively, during which service they will have ample opportunity 

Xt is not many ysars since the fionrished in Bongal, the k6nmgo 
stslT of chsp&&${b attached to each was the comisctuig link between the 

^ MolnssU o0peB was rathlossly eut Collector or other iiigU Oovernment 
down, at the cost of much heart- official on the one lumd, and the 
hurifing amongst the ofHcialsi and or local ocoountauts on the 

now muv, fuli|L or ten chapr&aui ore other. But we believe that, at the 
to be added to each sub-dmdioniU es- present day in most Bengal districts, 
tabflshmont by a stroke of the pen 1 the pai<^ii is as rare a bird os the 

t Why this officer should, be called Bouo, tl»e need for his services hav- 
a «4nu»go, 'does not quite appear, iug almost disappeared with the 
At the time when tho patwdti system X^crmanenttScttlemcut. 
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for acquiiiug a practical and tliorough knowledge of tl»e duties 
of a Magistrate; and by the time they obtain tboir full promotiou 
and become Deputy.Magistratop, they ought (if the original mate¬ 
rial selected bo good) to be well qualified to perform their func¬ 
tions with credit to themselves and with advantage to the people. 
To ensure as far as possible the selection of good material in the 
fiist place, is the object of Mr. Campbell’s most recent scheme, 
which we shall discuss presently. 

Many objections have naturally been raised against a system 
which makes it nccessaiy Vfor men, on entering the Native Civil 
Service, to begin on a niuch^smaller pay than that wliich they 
formerly enjoyed. Of those objections the chief first, that 
a good class of men will not Lo attracted by.such small salaries ; 
secondly, that low pay will largely increase the tendency to corrup¬ 
tion. To both those the same,answer riiay be returned :— 
that though the commencing salary is low (ie., though we do 
not pay a man highly for learning his future duties), jj^ot the 
prospects of every successful candidate will be very good indeed ; 
and will bo quite sufficient both to attract good men, and to act 
as a pledge of good conduct. On these points, the analogy with 
the English Civil Service, adduced by the Lieutenant-Governor 
undoubtedly holds. In the Government offices in Whitehall and 
Pall Mall, the salary on catering is hardly ever more than 
cPlOOa year, which, allowing for the difference in the cost of 
living in India and England is certainly not more than the 
first pay of a Jednungo; and yet these appointments are im¬ 
mensely coveted, and attract shoals of young men of good* family 
and of the highest cultivcition. In January 1859, eight writerships 
in the Jndia Office in London (the pay commencing at X*80, and 
rising to 00 after ten years’ service) were thrown open to public 
competition. The total number of applicants for copies of the 
regulations and forms was 789; of whom 391 actually com¬ 
peted ! No less than 70 of these had received their education at 
a University or Public School \ a veiy large proportion wore tho» 
sons of gentlemen. 

I 

We now come to the measures by which Mr. Campbell jpro- 

g oses to effect a selection of $fOod materials for his Nativo Civil 
ervioe. These are twofold in their operation. Ha orders^ in 
the Urst place, an Oleaminatiion to be held into tho literary nnd 
physical quaUheations of oaoh candidate for employment, the 
examination to be open to all oomers under certain conditions j 
and, In thO second plaoo, the establishment of a Colle^ foi^’rather 
a department of a Colley) in whieh aspirants may obtsun the 
training required for thla oxaminaiton, ^The iSrst examination 
was hbld last fobruary; and the amended roles for the next 
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examination have just been published in the Gazette, together 
with a tag in the form of a Resolution ordering the immediate 
establishment, in connexion with the Hiigli College, of a Depart¬ 
ment in which students will be prepared for the various require¬ 
ments of the Civil Service curriculum. 


Some of tho native nawspapers have strongly objeted to a 
saving clause attached to the notification of the rules for the 
examinations, to the effect that the pass-certificate “ will give 
no claim to an appointment f but this, though doubtless a 
necessary precaution, is certainly little,more than a fa^on de 
garter ; and is, indeed, in accordanceyfrith the usage that prevails 
in England in similar examination! But we think it is muck 
to be regretted that tho notificatiofi* does not state more expli¬ 
citly what (or at le^st what kind of) appointments are intended 
to be the prizes of suciessful candidates. There are vague refer¬ 
ences to the “ Subordinate Executive Service which, in tho 
present transition state of that Service, may mean either a 
Kanungoship on Rs. 25 or a Deputy Magistracy on Rs. 200. 
“ Other civil appointmemts," “ Police and Non-Regulation ap¬ 
pointments,"’ “ the Opium Department,” are all vaguely referred 
to; ^ but we fear that not many of the candidates will have 
a very clear idea of what is in store for them in case they 
succeed. Again, there is another division which clashes with 
this one. THie prizes to be competed for are divided into 
“ appointments of more than Rs. 100 a month, ” and ap¬ 
pointments of loss than Rs. 100 a month.” Yet no one 


appears to know whether these “lower appointments*’ are 
to posts which will never give more than Rs. 100; or whether 
they are to Kanungoships and the like, i.e., to the “ higher 
appointments ” in aJi earlier stage. If the former supposition be 
true, the fact ought to be notified, in justice to the young men 
who inay enter for these lower appointments. If the latter sup¬ 
position be true, then we are strongly of opinion that the estab¬ 
lishment of examinations for the “higher appointments,” le., 
Tor direct appointaients to a higher grade of a Sei^ice which 
ought to be entered at the bottom, is a great blunider; as it 
renders in^possible that o^cial training of the higher 0j6Scers, 
which ^as w^. said abovei seepd tq be the best feature in Mr. 

'on!|^';W tq 'he;',.. 


to the 
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(4) persons tpIio Imvo been six years in the Governmont service % 

(5) poi’sons specially nominated by a Secretary to Government. 
Less sti'ingcnt but precisely similar eonditious ore imposed on 
those who wisli to enter for the lower appointments.* A diffi¬ 
culty will bo found under this head, with regard to the stu¬ 
dents of the Hugh Civil Service College. Few if any of these 
will have ever been in the Government service ; and consequent¬ 
ly, accordingly to the above rules, they will not be eligible 
for the examination for higher posts, unless they happen to be 
graduates, or to be nominated by a Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment. But this is probalw an oversight which will be attend¬ 
ed to bereafter.*f* The conc^don made to graduates is a reason¬ 
able and proper one; and^'^vill probably increase pro tanto 
the popularity of the University, and do somhthiog to atone for 
the injuries inflicted on its affiliated Colleges by Mr. Campbell 
in his late abolitions. The prem'ium put on previous Government 
service in low appointments is the worst part of the whole scheme, 
in our opinion. True, experience of a kind will be gained ; but 
we doubt whether such experience is woitli much; and even if 
it were, it would be very dearly bought by the immense sacrifice 
of prestige —not to speak of the very questionable lessons wjiich 
are often learnt by service in a subordinate po-sition in the civil 
offices. Wo trust, however, that the pernicious effects of this pro¬ 
vision will be neutralised by the provision itself becoming in¬ 
operative, which appears highly probable; for of the three broad 

teruative being preferable as roou aa 
a sufBcicnt unrouer of Ei3glihli"B])0{vk- 
ing candidates can be ob¬ 

tained. 

t According to the strict letter of 
the regulations as now ibsned, it 
wouM appear to bo tlie iutenf ion of 
tlie Government that, of tbe students 
of the ilugli Civil Service College, 
only tiiose who have actually ^aduat- 
ed m one of the four faculties will 
bo exempted from tbe condition of 
having Iwou in the Governmeut din- 
pl 03 'ment—one year*# service being 
required ffom those who have paKsea 
the rirst Arte, thre|l years from those 
who have paeaed 4he Bntraneei and. 
six years from those who are pot 
members of the tTniversity at alb 
If these (Nanditlons are insisted eUt 
we fear th«y will be fafel to tbe suc¬ 
cess of the new department At any 
yatof tbe poiat Is one wbihb ahat44 he 
at onoo Qiesred up. 


* Except that for " natives of 
JTindiisUn and of other distiicts 
which may be hereafter specially no¬ 
tified,'Vlio liave served Government 
with Cifedit and efficiency for not less 
than three yeaih,*’ only proof of a 
good knowledge of tho vffnaaUar is 
required. Objection has been taken 
to this, aa unduly favouring Ifindthi- 
tanis at tbo expense ^f Beug&lis ; but 
the concession is perhaps advisable 
for the present, considering the back¬ 
ward state of English education in 
}iihdr and other Hluddst^ini-speaking 
diatriotB. In para.. Si of the Isotiflca- 
tionitis stated that ajll candidates 
will be required to attend aprelimf- 
bhry examinations In JSfugm and 
imninoulitr,i if they *'* MvO not already 
qnaliihed in those subjeoW^ As this 
lulf iapqili^y genera), it bam the 

a tofluped exeniptiQU of Idin- 
lie. Tide ambjgttity will have 
Jo be modified, or tbe exemption will 
blafe«Ao be wilbdrawtt-wtbo latter al'* 
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classes admitted by these conditions—Government clerks,* gra¬ 
duates of the University, and (if our supposition be true) students 
of the Hugli Civil Service College—we imagine that in an opeu 
literary and athletic competition, very few indeed of the fiist- 
mentiooed class will be likely to succeed 

So much for the persons who are eligible, and who are allowed 
to present themselves as candidates for appointments. We next 
come to the preliminary certilicates, of which each candidate has 
to present three. These are :—(1) ^ certificate of good moral 
character, (2) a medical certificate of sound health, (3) a certiBcatc 
of riding (for appointments above ^s. 100) or of walking (for 
those below Bs. 100); to which ye* presume will ultimately be 
, added a certificate * of age, though this point is at present loft 
9 peD. With these obviously necessary conditions wc have 
no fault to find; except with‘regard to the riding and walk¬ 
ing certificates, where the inconvenience of the arbitiary divi¬ 
sion of all appointments at the vague Hue of a monthly salary 
of Rs. 100, is more, than ever apparent. If the ajipoiutmcnts 
above and below this line are henceforward .to be different in /dud 
as well as in degree of pay, the division would be intolligible— 
and 80 would be the difference in the nature of tho certificate 
required ; but at present we are loft in entire ignorance on Ibis 
point, and are consequently not in a position to uudeistand tlio 
reasons of the distinction made in the matter of the cerlificatos. C)u 
the general question of the necessity for a test of physical activit}^ 
we are entirely at one with tho Lieutenant-Governor ; such a test 
has long been imposed on the Covenanted Civil Service—and is 
oven more necessary in the case of native civil officers, •vvliose 
national habits do not warrant an a priori presumption bf their 
fitness in this respect. 

In attempting to criticise the scheme of examinations, and the 
educational arrangements in tho Civil Service dopaitmcnt of the 


* Whilst we deprecate the recruit¬ 
ing of the Native Civil Service from 
tae lower niinisterial servants of the 
Ooverameat, we do not include under 
this ofttegory (it is almost nnuecessary 
to say) the nightif Assistants in the 
Semretoric^ts and other unportant Clo- 
vermnsnt ofhoesi whose duties are 
most imnortaai, and whose social 
tKMdtion <^n is (and always should 
be) equal to that of Deputy Magis- 
tiUN«. The appointment of one of 
these gentlemen to any post in the 
fjuhoriiiuato ISxecutivS Service would 
be unexeeidionable^ as far as the 
position am! probable okameterof the 


nominee are concerned ; but these 
are obviously not the men referred 
to in tlie Notification, for llioy would 
lose rather than gsim hy being ap¬ 
pointed to a junior post in the Hub- 
ordiuato Executive Service under tho 
new anangements, It would pro¬ 
bably bo an advantage to the public 
service if sums of these Assistantshijis 
were included in the general scheme; 
and something of this sort will be 
neoessaiy, if (as appears likely) Hr. 
Campbell intends to form a homo¬ 
geneous Native Civil Service on the 
nmdol of tb# UShgUsh Jdume Stovice. 

1 A 
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Ilugli College inteuded to correspond therewith, we are met by 
the Same difiloulty—that of the arbitrary division of the prizes into 
two classes, diffei mg apparently (for the examinations appear to be 
identical) in degree only, not in kind. We fear that this difficulty 
will greatly exercise the minds of aspirants ; but as we have already 
discussed it, wc need say nothing further on the point. Tho 
examinations are divided into two parts—(1) the compulsory part, 
apparently corresponding to the “Test” or “necessary quali¬ 
fication ” of tho Kuglie*! ^ivil Service; (2) optional subjects, 
pjobahly intended to corre^ond with tho “ competitive" of the 
Homo Service. For the hi^cr posts, the compulsoiy subjects 
are—(1) Vernacular ; (2) Drawing, Siuveying, and Engineering; 
(3) Law; and (except in the case of University giaduatcs or. 
undergraduates, and of HindA&tinis who have fulfilled the condi¬ 
tions noted above at page 192), also (4) English dictation and com¬ 
position, and Arithmetic, Of these subjects the fourth does not 
(as fai as we can discover from the rules) count in tho competition ; 
and this arrangement is obviously neefessary, as tho exceptions 
made above will probably exempt the majority of the candidates 
from this portion of the examination. For tho lower posts. Law 
is only an optional subject; and for all, the remaining optional 
subjects are (1} the elements of Botany and Chemistry, and (2) 
Gymnastics. As every candidate who passes (however ingloriously) 
in these optional subjects, is to be preferred to any who passes 
(however well) in the compulsory subjects, it is evident that— 
unless the competition lie much more limited that it is at all likely 
to he—no man who confiues his attention to the compulsory subjects 
will Knve a ghost of a chance of success; and so the division into 
compulsory and optional is not an important one. 

The subjects appear to be, on the whole, romaikably well chosen. 
We notice, however, with regret that good English acquirements 
count for nothing in tho examination. It is true these acquire¬ 
ments, if vouebeq for by success in a University examination,^ 
are ti^en as a criterion (amongst others) that a man is eligible m 
a can^i^aie. But they give him no advantage in the oomf^titiosi, 
We are wiffing to allow that other qualifications may fairly bo 
aliow^ equal weight, but it seems to ns absurd to regard an 
sumaintance with English ai no qualification at alb 
t The ^vantiige of demanding a good knowledge of tho verna¬ 
cular—jginddswni for Bihir, And Bengill, Assamescv nt Wya for 
the lower parts of the province—and of Law, from all candidates 
for the hl^br posts, is so evident that the stipulation needs no 
comment* for sub-divMonal ofiScerS^ an ac(||uaintence with Draw* 
ini^ Sdrveyingi and Engineering is of tho highest value} and 
its neeessi^ i| not so ovidont in the case oJe ofiicem in tho 
foUco or Opium Bopariments, its gcnetil utility and imporiance 
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will render its imposition as a compulsory subject iu all cases, 
Iiannless in itself and valuable as giving uniformity to tho oflicial 
training. We have steadily opposed, in the pages of this Review^ 
all attempts to introduce these and similar practical subjects as ne¬ 
cessary portions of a general libei’al education—simply because no 
one such subject can possibly be useful to all or even the majority 
of tho highly educated men of this or any other country, and 
because other subjects are more useful as mental discipline. JUut 
wo have as strenuously urged their introduction into our schools 
and colleges where practicable, and into the curriculum of tho 
University of Calcutta as optional subjects. We object to force 
on unwilling learne|s studies which We essentially technical, and 
which properly takt^ their place in a special technical education ; 
of the immense advant|.ges that must accrue to this country of 
undeveloped resources, from tho -wide diffusion of such practical 
knowledge amongst students whose tastes or whose future avoca¬ 
tions demand it, it is impossible to entertain a doubt. To no one 
except a professional engineer, is a competent knowledge of sur¬ 
veying aud engineering likely to be ot so much practical use as 
to a sub-divisional officer; be will have to investigate questions 
of disputed boundaries, to make roads, to build culverts, to dig 
tanks, to superintend hundreds of operations in which his know¬ 
ledge will be turned to account in one way or another, almost 
daily. The scheme before us, in insisting on the possession of 
such knowledge as a qualification for offices iu which it is so ob¬ 
viously required, promises to effect an important revolution in 
the conduct of those petty local public works which have hither¬ 
to generally been a disgrace to the countiy. JNearly tbo^ same 
remarks will apply to elementary Botany and Chemistry,* which 
we are almost sorry to see made optional instead of compulsory iu 
the present technical course. Some acquaintance with the principles 
of scientific agriculture seems absolutely essential in an executive 
officer of an agricultural country, of whose duties not the least im- 
* portant or least honourable ought to be the development of its 
agricultural resources; and scientific agriculture is impossible with¬ 
out a knowledge of elementarv botany and chemistry. It is diffi¬ 
cult to imagine a nobler field mr the patriotic ambition of a native 
civil officer, t^an that which is offered by the possibility of im- 
improving the position of the cultivators of the soil and 
ipereasmg tne material wealth of the country, by the introductidh 
methods of tillage; and it is at any rate the duty*of 
the <?o?ern|(ient to ptotide tnat its officers are not incapacitated, 
by ignorance of sim^e sdimtffic principles, firom attempting this 
imj^rtant taeb, 

,&)|^enneof the reswUs will alone enable ns to form any * 
opinion as to the advisability of mahint Oymnastics, Vhich 
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Ib the ouly remainiug subject, an optional part of the scheme 
—Iho optional paits being also, as we have seen, virtually 
compulsory. Ou the one hand we are led to fear, from the 
flabby and fatty muscles and generally feeble physique of the 
oniiuaiy Uongali Bibd, that a course of athletic exercises may 
])iovemoro than his enervated constitution can bear. On the 
otli(‘r hand, wo all know what wonders good training, neither too 
hasty nor too severe, can effect on comparatively weak subjects ; 
and the strength and powers of endurance that are manifested 
by some of the lower classes Hi Boogal—notably the hhistie and 
the palki-bcarers—will occur jjo every one as evidence that these 
(|uahties are not absolutely deni^ to Bengalis eeither by the cli¬ 
mate or by their physical constitutions. Some reform iu this 
direction will at auy rate be safely effected by the ‘riding' and 
tlie * talking’ regulations. If the full measure can be introduced 
without injury to the health of the candidates, the reform will be 
in itself of the greatest importance, and may possibly lead to a 
regeneration of the national habits in these respeots by the en¬ 
couragement which it will give to activity and manliness. It should, 
however, be introduced at first tentatively only, and with great 
caution. The proviso about swimming is harmless, but almost 
unnecessary ; we imagine that there are few Bengali students iu our 
colleges who are not expert swimmers. 

We believe that the liberal provision which has lieen made by 
the Lieutenant-Governor for instruction of candidates in the 
required subjects, by the establishment of a special department 
for the purpO'>e at Hugli College, will be duly appreciated by those 
who avc most nearly concerned ; and wc gladly hail anything like 
a mp^rochemeut between the Government and the people of this 
province on any one side of the vexed question of State pducatiou. 
Tho wisdom of the selection of Hugh as the location of the new 
college is, wo think, obvious: in point of accessibility it if fairly 
central; it is sufl^ientiy near Calcutta to offer all the advantages,^ 
without involving tne large expense and the frightful temptations*’ 
of studont-lhe in the capital; and the Hugli CoUegaa already 
possesses a large Muhammadan endowment, from which deserving 
btud^ts of that nationality may fairly be helped if they wish to 
qualify themselves to enter the public service* With regard to 
the latter point, we otigbi to notice that some of the native 
panesn appear to be Mined, evidently on mistaken groimdi, to 
evolve a petty Hindu grievance out of the fact that Muhawma* 
dan MeMMM S^iil only be required to pay (as they doe at present 
in the gjsnera} department of the HngU College) n tuition l^e of 
one rupee a mouth, instead ef the five mpeee to be emmted limm 
* everyone else \ it apould of course be remembeied ttiat the 
resawing four rupees are stq^Ued rather byjthe endowment of 
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Mnliammad Mohsin than by the public funds, and that conse- 
Cjuontly tho arrangement is a perfectly equitable one. 

In conclusion we will brieliy recapitulate the chief points in 
winch wo think this highly important and valuable educational 
measure calls for revision. They are :~^Jir8t, the insuflScient 
recognition of English acquirements as a useful qualification, 
amongst other equally useful qualihcations, for public employ¬ 
ment ; secondly t the absence of any distinct and explicit declara¬ 
tion as to the class of appointments which,will l>e obtained by the 
successful students of the Hugh Civil Service College; thi/irdly, 
tlie inconvenient and illogical divisjon of appointments into the 
two ill-defiuod classes of “those ^ove Rs, 100 a month’’and 
“ those below Ks. 1 (lO a month’—wliere we are loft in ignorance 
as.to whether the classes differ in kind, or only in degree, and as 
to whether promotion can or • cannot be obtained from the lower 
class to the higher class without further examination. 

Vigorous Government. 

I N our last paper on this subject we were unable to discuss 
the questions connected with the late disturbances at Lhdhi- 
dnti as fully as we coukl have wished, because the official papers on 
the case had not yet been published. They have since appeared, and 
they have been so fully commented on by the press that it will 
be sufficient to place before our readers the following brief 
account of the facts of the case. 

On 12th January last, there was the usual quarterly meeting 
of the chief KCikas and their followers at the house of their 
Ram Singh at his village of Bhaiud in the district of LhdhiinS, 
At that meeting a small person of the sect announced their inten¬ 
tion of resorting to violence, and of commencing the war by 
taking the town of Malehr Kotla, Notice of this was sent to 
Jlr. Oowan, the^district officer, who sent warniD||^ to the authori¬ 
ties (Bonoerned. On the 13th this band of fanatics proceeded to 
puit their throat into execution ; by the afternoon of the 15th the 
expedition had ended in an ignominious failure, and the remnant 
of the band ti?at had escaped the sword had surrendered them¬ 
selves to tW dost native omtiial, Niiz Ali, tehsildAr of Sherpur^ who 
rode up to thetta with a few horsemen, ^ 

Oft thftt the outbreak had aetnally ooBUired* Mr* Cowan, 

at onoe prooeeded to tho spot ; but on the Idth he was met by INils 
All, who informed him that the adhir had ooliapsod, and that the 
whole el the fumvors were priaoners in his imnds. Mr* Cowan 
ordered them to be bxedght to Kotla. Oh the morning or the 
ITftkt Insist aweiting thek arrival, he wrotp asdespatoh his 
o0oial superior announdo:^ his intention of putting all of them to 
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death in order to prevent simUar nainga in future ; and this 
iutontion he afterwards most fully carried out. 

The movement was crushed by no act of Mr. Cowan’s, but, as 
lie himself readily admits^ by the resistance offered by the first 
authorities who opposed the insurgents. It is not alleged that it 
was impossible to conduct the prisoners to Lfidhiand, or that 
their execution was necessary to put down an existing rebellion. 
The sole excuse offered for it is this, that had not the movement 
failed at tho outset it might have become serious; that unless a 
“ternWe warning** were given, a *‘eimUar** movement might 
take place at some future tin|e; and a partial success, the effect of 
which would be disastrous, migi^t possibly attend it. Mr. Cowan 
therefore took it upon himfeelY to give this Varning, ” being fully 
aware of the responsibility he was incurring.” The policy of his 
act was condemned by every one of his superiors; even his 
most devoted admirer, Indian Publio Opinionf will not guar¬ 
antee its perfect wisdom. The Supreme Government on whose 
behalf the act was committed not only disavows it, but also dis¬ 
misses its author from the service, and severely censures the Com- 
missionor who supported him. 

Wo are asked to condemn this decision with every epithet in 
our vocabulary, becauso. 

1. It is unjustly severe ; it is virtual ruin to a man who 
has served tho State well for years, and whose only fault 
has been at most an error of judgment. 

2. The act itself is an example of vigour and zeal,—qualities 
which, even when they run to excess, should not be repressed in 
an Ifidian official. 

S. * Tho effect of the action of the Government on the native 
mind is disastrous. It will bo regarded by the loyal as a slur on 
them, and by the disloyal as a proof of weakness. Condemn it as 
strongly as you like, Mr. Cowan’s act was irrevocable; nothing 
could be gained by repudiating it, except the “ applause of the sickly 
sentimentalist of Exeter Hall ”; every argument of expediency 
was in favour of at least openly supporting it. • 

Let us example these reasons in detail. Firstly, is the sentence 
unnecessarily severe ? For Mr. Cowan personally we hare tbs 
very sympathy, ahd wo should have it even were his 

4>ff^ce morally greater than it is. But we cannot help mnetnbeis 
ipgthathil act waaof its very nature one of those which 
01 ^ w a whole canter} and fhat it wm oommiM aft#r Its 
authjtW had had time for the fullest ddiherationi and when h# 
was perfectly awaie cl the responsibihty he was undertaking. 
He played a hi£^ stake; bad he won, that* k* had the 
Government ^ooidially endorsed his policy, he would hate heea 
n made man. He has lost, and he must ^y the forfeit# Xn our 
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opinion, the Qovernmont bad no alternative but to rowanl hand- 
soraely, or condemn severely ; to record a formal resolution that fifty 
men were illegally and unnecessarily put to death, and to punish 
the officer who ordered the execution by reducing him a few steps 
in his department, would have been simply to display that dc&iro 
to please irreconciloable parties which is the true mark of imbecility. 
Wo do not see how it was possible for the Government, taking tho 
view that it did of Mr. Cowan’s conduct, to retain him in its service. 
But we think that having shown its sevfrity, it can now tako 
into consideration his long and approved service—his one fault 
is sufficiently punished by a sontenco which prevents him from 
serving tho State in future; his }^t services to it should now bo 
remembered. We ha^e heard (ancKwo most sincerely trust that 
it .is the case) that the Government of India have strongly urged 
the Secretary of State to grant Mr. •Cowan the pension he would 
have received, had his retirement been voluntary. Wc hope and 
believe tbat this recommendation will be successful; and the 
pension granted, the most'liberal allowed by existing rules, Tho 
only thing that can prevent this, is the indiscreet zeal of Mr. 
Cowan’s would-be friends; if they insist on making a money 
present to him a testimonial of approval of his conduct, they 
can scarcely be surprised if those who disapprove withhold this 
present. 

Secondly, was the act really a display of vigour? We are " 
utterly at a loss to conceive why it should bo considered so. 
Had Mr. Cowan himself met the insurgents in the field at the* 
first outset, and defeated them, fighting against enormous odds, and 
had he in tho moment of victory, before bo knew the extejat of 
the movement, tiiougbt it necessai^ to make a terrible exilmple, 
we might well pardon his severity oven if we did not approve of 
it. As it was, he simply, after all danger was past, ordered the 
execution of fifty unarmed prisoners with whose capture ho had 
^od nothing whatever to do. Ko doubt tho uneducated men by 
whom Mr. Cowan was surrounded applauded his* action as vigor* 
out; under such oiroumstances a native subordinate would always 
urge bis superior to make an example. " U'mda saz4 do we,” 
be would say. When the crime with which the prisoners are charged 
is unpopulaTi the mob always demand their instant execution, and 
tbe ^oial who oomplied wi% their demand would for the moi 
ment be onnsldered a ruler of the true stamp. But to do so is 
esBonttally i proof of weakness ; the really strong man is h*e 
whom * 'i' 

JNTon oivfom aider prava jabentiom 
Mento qinatit solida. 

True vlgoUi^is shown by controllings and ny^t in being earned 
away by, popular exoitemenk Thn seal and vigour whi& consist 
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in repudiating the sound principles whioh have been delibeiately 
laid down by the Government for the guidance of its subordinates, 
and in rushing to every excess dictated by the passion of the 
moment, are qualities which cannot be too strongly repressed. 

Thirdly, what has been the effect of the action of the Govern¬ 
ment on the native mind ? Amongst the educated natives, as re- 
pieseuted by their organs in their press, it has mot with the 
strongest approval. As regards loyal men in tlie Patijab, the 
feeling is no doubt somewhat diflferont; those who urged on Mr. 
Cowan his policy of vigour, and who assisted him in carrying it 
out, cannot be pleased to find their policy utterly condemned; 
those who did not themselves take part in the movement would 
be likely to have their judgratent warped toy the same failing, 
that wish to give an “ umda easd,’* os tkoso who did. Again, it 
is undoubted that, as a rule, Eulopean feeling is strongly against 
the Government; and it would require a greater amount of moral 
courage thau is usually found in a native gentleman to stoutly 
maintain in opposition to the European that Mr. Cowan had been 
justly removed. Yet wo are assured that there are many who 
view the matter in its true light, although they abstain 
from openly, or at any rate loudly, expressing their opi¬ 
nions. That they should so abstain is not singular. Who of us 
when we hear the imbecility of the Government and the hero¬ 
ism of Mr. Cowan proved to the satisfaction of a mess-room 
audience with many thumps on the table, tliiuks it necessary to 
express his dissent unless distinctly called on to do so ? But grant¬ 
ing that the opinion of loyal natives in the Panjab generally con- 
demn(3 the Goveinment despatch, we must remember thattho 
Panjlb is n(]#tho whole of India, and that even in the Pan jab 
opinion changes. We must look not at what men think now and 
in the excitement of the moment, but rather at what they will 
think when the excitement has passed away, if wo desire to esti¬ 
mate truly the ^ect of the Government action. We shall be 
nittch mis^en if len or even Hve years hence the truth of its policy* 
is not almost universally recognised. That the disloyal shoulu lo^k 
on it as a sign of weakness is precisely what we pointed out in 
our last notice as inevitable. We have shown* as we were com* 
polled to show* that we dared not complete our policy of vigour/’ 
9 r rather the Supreme Qotmkvmt^ has shown that it at|ply 
repudiates from the drat such a policy. That theim should eren 
hive beeU an appearance of vacillation is due to the unfortunate 
action of Mr, yomtili in confirming Mr, Cowan’s actin No doubt 
he wgi geiuated only hy a bhtvidrons desire to support his sUbor*< 
dinatiiy irhose aolion he had pidvately condemned as strongly as 
any pue. But an (Officer in his position should not alle^ himself 
teWswayed by private feelings* however genorous; the duty of 
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a superior officer is to control his subordinate, and not blindly 
confirm all his indiscretions. Had Mr. Forsyth at once shown this 
disapproval of Mr. Cowan's action, the Government would have 
been saved from much embarrassment, and the Panjab would not 
have lost one of its finest officers. If a retreat from a false position 
has to be made, the sooner it is made the better. No doubt 
Kfikas may again be raising their heads; a man usually does so 
if he has been stunned, not killed, nor it is surprising if his first 
■words should be. unfriendly to the man who struck the blow. From 
the time of the breaking out of the disturbances at Lfidhiana, 
the whole of the Kdkas have been subjec\ed to restrictions which 
fall little short of persecution ; they have been forbidden to leave 
their villages ; meetings of five or more of the sect have been de¬ 
clared illegal, and i&many districi4 the police have seemed to take 
a delight in inflicting on^them every kind of petty annoyance. What 
wonder then if, on the cessation of these annoyances, they assume 
an attitude which their opponents think not sufficiently submissive. 
No doubt many of them may attribute what seems to be the 
change in the Government policy to fear ; they will be more likely 
to do so if the English press wilfully and maliciously misrepresent 
that policy. Indian JPuhlio Opinion thinks it a brilliant joke to 
suggest that 300,000 copies of the Government despatch, in Gtir* 
mukhi, should be distributed by colporteurs ; the argument being 
that unless the peasants to whom the copies were given could 
show, by submitting to a searching cross-examination, that they 
followed accurately the train of reasoning of the despatch, there 
would be irresistible evidence that the “broad principles" on 
which it professed to be based were contemptible. We confess 
that the maxim, that no man shall be punished otherwise than by 
due course of law, appears to us so undoubtedly trueHlhat Nothing 
short of the clearest necessity would induce us to depart from it; 
we certainly should not reject it because a few fanatics were un¬ 
able to appreciate it, even if the editor of a local paper showed 
himself equally ignorant. True soldiers do not find it necessaiy 
■»to fire on a crowd simply because tiliy are jeered at by aiew small 
h^s. 

The whole of the reasons advanced in condemnation of idie 


government despatch appear to us utterly unfound^; but even 
.(Weye thfflre nqore strength in them than tboce is^ there isaffir 
^jj|hiw xcas<?n which amply justtiea the declarathm hf the* Gdyei?n»> 
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it is offensive to our taste ; but the principle underlying it is tbo 
same as if we use the euphemistic language of the Governmeut 
despatch, and describe the principle as a “feeling that the law 
is all very well for quiet times.” Stated as calmly as possible 
the idea is this ;—the country is a conquered country, and the 
prestige of the conquerors must be maintained at all costs; 
there can be no true amalgamation between the conquerors and 
comj[uered; all ijeal ^ower must be retained in the hands of the 
ruling race ; and (Jds power must be piactically unlimited. True, 
we are no advocates of the “ nigger-thrashing ” blackguards, wo 
would punish them severely; but only on the ground of humanity, 
just as we would punish them for cruelty to animals, and not on the 
ground that their act has infringed the rights of a fellow-subject. 
We may legislate as if they were ideally fellow-subjects, and draw up 
our laws in the language of equality; and ^ far as regards natives 
amongst themselves we may actually put these laws into practice. 
As regards ourselves, at any rate in our official capacity, these 
laws are simply the paper constitution of a despot. They please 
certain theorists, and may be allowed to exist as long as they are 
harmlosB ; the moment they appear to fetter our discretion, we will 
trample them under foot. We do not need the plea of necessity to 
justify us, wo possess all the executive power of oriental despots. 
To punish us, you must prove that we have abused that power, not 
merely that we have transgressed a paper law. 

The other principle, wliich degenerates into sickly sentiment¬ 
ality less often than the despotic theory into “ damned niggerism,” 
is this. The 'question, what was the origin of British power in 
India, is one that belongs rather to the historian than to the states-^ 
man. cTt is sufficient for the latter that the power exists, tho people 
under ithave Ulcome British subjects, and are entitled to be governed 
on British principles; the essence of those principles is tho rule that 
the Government shall be the impartial administration of existing 
laws, and not the will of an official; no one shall be excluded from 
office on account of race ; if ou^of 100 men possessing the neces¬ 
sary qualiEcations Vor office, oMre Europeans, this is no reason for' 
excluding the 100th, a native; what laws should be made, aqd 
who should make them, must be decided by the actual condition 
of the society for which they are intended, but when they have 
once ^n made, they must be as carefully aqd impartially 
u^nrinistered in an Indian distant as in an English county. The 
maintenance of the existing Qe^ernmeut involves no question of 
ol^ss sttpremaey; every official) whether in England or in India, 
is licund to prevent the overthrow of the Government* he serves ; 
if security cannot be attained without a disregard of the law, the 
law must he disregarded, but all officers must thoroughly under- 
* stands that in setting, aside the law they are undertaking a serious 
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rosponsibility; the only plea which can justify thorn is the plea 
of necessity. Doubtless facts which would fail to support the plea 
iu England would often be deemed sufficient in India, but in both 
cases the existence of the necessity is a question of fact; should 
the Government had that the necessity did mjot exist, and that 
tliere was no sufficient reason for believing iu its existence, the 
officer who sot aside the law must expect punishment in proportion 
to his offence ; neither iu India nor in England can ^e be allowed 
to raise the plea that he possesses a general power of suspending 
the law when he thinks fit, and that he can only be called to 
account when his exercise of this power sho^s actual malice. 

It is this latter principle which Her Majesty on assuming the 
Government of India openly proclaimed as the basis of her rule, 
I'he Qoverninent^ of India by thr/' recent despatch has declared 
that Her Majesty’s proclamation is to be seriously carried out, 
and not kept for show on State occasions. We believe that the 
principle is true, and the declaration of the Government necessary. 


Note. —Since the above was writ¬ 
ten, our opinion jw to the necessity of 
the Government declaration has been 
only too thorouglily coulirmed. The 
Piomer, which is one of the beat 
and most temperate of ludiau papers, 
iu its issue of 27th* May quotes au 
extract from Indian Public Opinion, 
to the effect that it is probable that 
another Kuka outbreak will take 
idace before long. Tt adds the follow¬ 
ing cdimneutWo hope that this 
IS true, and that the Cowan de¬ 
puted to quell it v;Ul tahi no 


prisotters.'* When the editor of au 
able and influential journal can 
calmly write that he hopes, merely 
to obtain what he would consider 
proof of the correctness of his former 
views, that an outbreak will take 
place which must result in the 
death certainly of many natives, and 
possibly of many Europeans, and 
which will inevitably add to the 
existing ill-feeling between the two 
races, is it not abuuvlaut proof that 
European public opinion needs a 
lesson in common humanity 1 ^ 
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I. Vernacular Literature. 


i Visva darpana. A fortnightly Magazine. Farts I and II. 
Pans, 1278, Calcutta. 

T he editor of thjs magazine p’omises in his preface to provide 
short and easily uuderstooci articles on morals, literature, 
Hcieiico, politics, and sociafl topics, for the benefit of children. The 
subjects treated of in the first of the numbers under review, are " Tho 
Atmosphere,” “ English education iu Bengal,” “ Christmas day,” 
and au account of “ Nelly Brandon.” Of these, the second one de¬ 
serves some attention, inasmuch as it is an attack on English edu¬ 
cation iu this country. The views of tho writer may be summed 
up in the following words :—A nation never really attains pros¬ 
perity until its mother-tongue is duly cultivated; the Bengalis 
will never attain the excellonoe for which they are struggling 
until the almost exclusive cultivation of tho English language as 
at present followed, is discontinued. In reply to tho other party 
who object to the Bongili being made a national language for 
education, on tho ground of its not having in store a sufficient 
number of readable books, it being a language that is newly 
developing itself, he says that the books which at present»%xist 
in the language are sufficient for tho purposes of a liberal educa¬ 
tion. He therefore advises the Government to give prominenoo 
to Bongd,li; and to establish Bengali schools all over the country 
instead of wasting tho public money on colleges and English 
schools. One college in the wbolo#resideucy, and one English 
school in each zUlmi, are (|uito sumciont; aided schools are not 
required. Wo decline to give a lengthy criticism of tho opinions 
advocated here ; suffice it to say that the fallacy of tho argument 
is apparent, tho subj^t a hackneyed one, and that Vtopioa 
without any tinftture of reason are wholly worthless. 

The second of these numbers treats of ” Light and Darkness,” * 
** The necessity of a Marriage Act/* and a translation of the 
kande^ Pwrdntt/* As lar as opihibns arc concerned, wo do not 
hesitate to s^ that we difibr from the editor on nearly every 
point whioh ne diseusses. We doubt if the translation of the 
jPttrdna*'be intended for children, as the editor 
professes j it certainly is not suited to their tender years, ^ 
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Viava darpana Monthly. No .III. Chaitra, 1278. Calcutta: 
New School Book Press. 

T he apparently interesting articles of this number are “ Tho 
late Lord Mayo and the future Governor-General,” National 
fairs,” “ Air,” "An inquiry into the constitution of man,” and transla¬ 
tions of the ** Adhyd^ma JRdmdyana ” and the “ Markande^a Purd- 
nay The writer of the first article after trying his skill in defend¬ 
ing or rather attempting to defend, some of the acts of the deceased 
Viceroy, exhorts Leed Northbrook to discourage the study of Eng¬ 
lish, and make the Bengali language a principal branch of educa¬ 
tion in this country. The writer seems somewhat hazy in his 
notions on tho science of politics, as his remarks on the question 
of local taxation abundantly .show. « 


Viava darpana. Monthly. No. IV. Vaisakha, 1279. Calcutta: 
New School Book Press. 

A mong the subjects treated of in the Vai.sikha number, the 
readable ones are " Mr. Campbell and the Education Depart¬ 
ment, ” and "An appeal to Lord Northbrook.” The first con¬ 
tains much tho same views that weie maintained in the last 
number of this leview, only that the author adds some of his 
idio.syncracies in favour of Bengali In the second be requests 
His Excellency to pay special attention to the income-tax quc.s- 
tion, education, the ailministration of justice, and the Legislative 
Councils. Speaking of the last, he remarks, "It is usual for 
the Viceregal and Bengal Legislative Councils to take in more 
Euro^ans than natives, as memliers. This is the root of all 
evil, and the sooner this evil is eradicated the better. ” 


Viava darpana. Monthly. No. V. Jaistha, 1279. Calcutta: 
New School Book Press. 


T his numboc first of all takes up Mr. Stephen's " New Crimi'* 
nal Procedure Bill,” and ciiticiscs some of its sections in 
a fair spirit. Tiio censure pronounced on the mode of teaclfing 
in the Smskrit College at present, is to some extent just; but the 
other article-^tbat <m lu<lian Commerce "•^is quite worthless. 
The editor has uudoubtedlv good intentions in *tiew in under- 
*taking to translate the '* Amyitnia Mdmdyana ^ and the ** JUdr- 
PufAm; ** but wo fear they will not be acceptable to 
the masses, since Johnsonese Is disliked bt every one 

except the Pandits of vernacular schools. . * 

It is almost needless to say that the papers before ns will not 
he of much use to any one to ohildren, lor the subjects are 
unWterestlng, and •unintelMgtble to young minds j not to grown 
up men for they are almost all commonplace; and it is not 
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using too strong language to say, that sonic of them .are tlic 
unnatural productions of a morbid imagination. The style is bad, 
and sometimes sullied with vulgarisms. 


Banga Darsana. A monthly Magazine and Review. Edited by 
Babu Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyaya. Vol., I. No. J. Baisakh, 
1279. Saptahika Samb^da Press : Bhavanipur. 


M r. RUSKIN in the first volume of his ** Modern Painteis,” 
speaking of public judgment, r^maiks, “It is a matter of 
the simplest demonstration that no man can be n^ally appreciated 
but by his equal or superior. His inferior may over-estimate him 
in enthusiasm ; or as is more commonly the case, degrade him in 
ignorance; but ho tannot form*a giounded and just estimate.” 
Such has been the lot af this magazine. No sooner was it out of 
Ihe press than criticisms, rather*censures, some ungrounded, and 
some proceeding from a sort of jealousy, wore showered upon it 
from all sides. Others again carried away by Babu Bankim's name 
were more rapturous in their praise than Goethe for the “ Safmn^ 
tald.’* The publisher announces in the prospectus that he will 
conduct this magazine after the manner, of the best English jour¬ 
nals of the day. The articles, for the most part, are to bo on histo¬ 
rical, social, philosophical, and scientific subjects ; and such other 
topics as shall confer a lasting benefit on the public. 

The subjects treated of in the present number arc “ Tlie Stain 
of India,” “ The Woman-flower,” “ The “ Poisonous Tioe,” a tale 


by Baukima Chandra Chattopadhy^a, “ We are great inou,” 
“ Music,” “ Eloquence,” &c. Tlie writer of the first article wants 
to show by direct and indirect proofs, as well as by iUnsUatious 
drawn from Indian history, that the auciont Hindds wore a war¬ 
like race. In spite of these proofs the Hind4s aro still legarded 
as wholly wanting in military valour. 

This ho ascribes to three reasons :— 


1, The Hindfis have no historical literature of thoir own. The 
’ nations that have won for themselves a place fu history have ail 
stjng their own praises ; the Romans had their Bivy and Tacitus ; 
the Greeks, their Herodotus and Thucydides; the Muhammadans, 
their Firishtah and Fazl ; but the Hindus have had no witness to 
their deeds. ^ 

% Almost all the nations that are commonly called warlibi 
carried their arms bejrond the precincts of their own dominion^; 
the Hindfia have not thneh to acoonnt for on that score, and that 
is the reosoa why the^ ate branded with the name of “cowards.” 

3. The Indians have lived under the eubjeotion of foreign 
nations for a long ^ 

It mav be asked, If the Hindfis are nq^ lacking in valaor, as 
they are here represented to be* why could they not free themselves 
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from tbe yoke of their foreign conq^aerors? This, our author 
answers, is attributable to the entire absence of a love of freedom, 
and of an attachment to a particular nationality. We would 
gladly have gone through the whole of this article, but our space 
is too small to permit our doing so. The fourth article on our 
list is a satire on the readiness with which the Bengalis change their 
dress with every change of rulers and fashions ; but the writer s 
attempts at wit are unfortunately miserable. The piece of poetry 
The Woman-flower ” is elegantly written. 


Bm\ga daraana. A monthly Magazine aitd Review. Edited by 
Bankim Chandra Chattopddh} aya. Vol. I., No. 2. Jaistha, 1279- 
Saptahika Sambdda press: Bl^avauipur. 

TIJ'LOQUENCE, or a Review of Society,” is ably written. 

■ ^ The writer wants to show that though India cannot boast 
of a Demosthenes or a Cicero, yet Sdkya Singha and Sankara- 
charyya, Vdlmiki and Vyasa, were orators, inasmuch as they 
produced in the minds of their audience and readers an effect 
equal to that which the “ Philippics ” did in those of the Atheni¬ 
ans. How far this is tiue, we leave it to the judgments of the 
readers of this magazine.* “ The greatness of man,—how attained,’* 
is a sort of an epitome of the history of the rise and fall of the 
ancient Greeks, Romans, Arabians and ludieus, as well as of the 


English in modern times. The magnanimity and the love of 
excellence of the Greeks, the force of arms and an excessive 


desire of territorial aggrandisement of the Romans; the ardent 
religious zeal of the Arabs; tbe extreme abstinence from all 
woridjy felicity, and a love of knowledge of the Indians j—^all these 
are th6 chief causes which tended to make these nations great, 
in the strictest sense of the term. So far we have nothing to 
soy ; but when ho attributes the greatness of England to an in- 
ordiuato lust of wealth, we beg to differ frojn him, Arc not force 
of arms, skill in war, and a love of freedom unsurpassed, nay 
unequalled, by anV other nation under the sun, the chief causes t 
Are the works of Palgrave and Hume, Eroude amd Macaulay, t,he 
mere narratives of the love of gain of the English nation I Were 
tue uuintermittent struggles of the Commons for the last seven 
centuries all for naught but love of gain, and not for an equal 
^hare of civil and fKnii^cal Ir^om wiUr England's proud auto¬ 
cracy ? The article on Music'* embodies much real knoisledgo, 
ahd is somewhat inleleste; and the ** Be*tfow of Babu |4risingha 
ChandraV Bengali imnsWon of the dispS^s 

great aitical aoumem hnt should we ^not Jbakethis opportunity 
to demand from the researches nf ottf fiongsB scholars an authentic 
account of the poet jimselfi ,and the age h which he Nourished. 
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Banga darsana, A montbly Magazine and Review. Edited by 
£abu Bankim Chandra Chattop&dbyaya. Vol. I., No. 3. Asar, 
1279. Saptahika Sambdda press: Bbavanipur. 

I T is almost a received opinion that as civilisation advances 
knowledge keeps pace with it, bnt morality remains in the 
same state. “Man has studied every part of nature, the mineral 
treasures in the bowels of the earth, the flowers of each season, 
the animals of every continent, the laws of storms, and the move¬ 
ments of the heavenly bodies; he has analysed every substance, 
dissected every organism, lie knows every bone and muscle, every 
nerve and fibre of his own body to the ultimate elements which 
compose his flesh and blood; he has meditated on the nature of 
his soul, on the laws of his mind^ and tried to penetrate into the 
Ig,Rt causes of all l>oing,’^—and yet morality has remained exactly 
at that stage where it was when* the first man tilled the ground 
for his subsistence. The writer tries to canvas these opinions, and 
after much wearisome discussion arrives at the following conclu¬ 
sions : first, that many Of the cruel customs that are prevalent 
amongst savage nations are not to be found amongst civilized 
ones; second, the cruelties and licentious freedoms of the nations 
of prehistoiic times have become the nursery tales of the na- 
tions of the nineteenth century; third, in these historic times, 
equality, liberty, and other moral virtues are gaining ground day 
by day, and are tending to reform modern society, lliis is a short 
summary of what the writer has to say in his article on “ Know¬ 
ledge and Morals Though we differ from him in particular points, 
we believe the main doctrines inculcated here to be true. The 
article on “ Cards reflects great credit on the writer for^io in¬ 
genuity he has shown in comparing the cards with some of tho 
characters whom wo meet with every day in Bengali society. The 
last one on “ Wit” is commonplace. The present number of this 
magazine contains a few lines of exceedingly well-written poetry. 
,The subject is “ Morning;' the rhymes are uielodious, and the 
description quite natural and pleasing. We do not recollect to have 
seen such true poetry for many a long day, except perhaps in some 
of tho piooes by Babu Hem Chandra BanoopddhyAyp, lately reprint¬ 
ed from the Bdwiation OmeUe, We defer for the present any criti¬ 
cism on ‘^Thoi Boisonous Tree”—the new novel by Babu Bankim, 
and its being brought to an end, • 

Tbe t^mount of learning %nd bistorioal knowledge displayed 
heiie |>roves the truth of Ifindu remarks, that 

matoy of Bengali authors of tho d^ are gentlemen who 
oornmno a thorough tnastery of tho English language with 
scholarship in their mother-tongue, We wm the magazine all 
success; out if H is intended for the Bengali public, a« class 
of men almost wholly uneducated^ and not for the educated few 
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only, docs it not demand from its readers a greater amount of 
knowledge than they are in a position to give ? 


Jdmai barika. A Comedy. By Dinabandhu Mittra. Calcutta •* 
New Sanskrit Press. Sambat, 192D. 

W B fear that this play will not add much to the reputation of 
Babfi Dinabandhu; for some reasons we think that it 
would have been better if ho had never written it. It has a poor 
plot, if plot it can be called at all. Abhayak6mi(r, who is the son- 
in-law of Bijayaballabha, is at fiist slighted by his wife ; he leaves 
his country and takes refuge at Briudavaua, where he is united 
to his consort in a very strange manner. Padmalochan, unable to 
brook any longer the freedoms (by way^of corporal punishment) 
which two wives took with him, l^ietakes minself to Biindavana albO 
and lives there with Abhayakuraar, until at last he is reconciled to 
his wives by their repentance. The pW sets forth in an unfavourable 
light the ill-breeding of many of the fengali ladies, but we cannot 
help thinking that it is an exaggerated picture; and in any case 
the task is an ungracious one. The coarse ribaldries in which 
the jdmdis (sons-in-lawj indulge, are all repulsive to educato<l 
ears. The J^yes-like grandiloquence of Nivaran when he makes 
a prose recitation of | the R&miyana is amusing; but this too is 
not free from the vulgarisms which soil the work. In spite of 
these and other faults in the conduct of the drama, Babh 
Dinabandhu has given ample proofs of his powers. The characters 
are all very well discriminated ; and, considered merely as a satire, 
the book is well written. The biting sarcasm on Bhotaram Bhdt, 
who i^ represented as a reviewer, scarcely does the author any 
credit. We repeat, the work before us is unworthy of the author 
of the “J^dtVina TapasvinC and **LildvaH. ” 


2. General Litebatube* 


Clinical Zedures on Dengue, By T. Bdmonston OharleSi U.O., 
M.B.C.P. Calcutta. 1872k 

T HK reputation of Dn Charles as a scientific observer of tho 
^ highest skill and suooess, makes the publication of these in¬ 
teresting lectures a real boon both to tho profession and to the public 
ai latt©* They were delivered, in the fitet place* to a class of 
be<l-slae students iti the Medical Collie. CommunljiatBd lo the 
Indian Medical OaceUe (at the cost* ajs the author informs ns in 
tho preface, of vety Considerable labour in the midst of other 
absorbing and urgent duties)^ they appeared sufficiently early in 
the epidemic to attract the attention of other observers j aud have 
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certainly done a great deal to develop our f?cientific knowledge of 
tlio diagnosis and treatment of this strange and relentless pest, 
whose comet'like appearances usually render it especially inacces¬ 
sible to scientibc observation and study. 

Tlio diagnosis between dengue and scarlatiita, and that between 
dengue and measles—the difficulties in diagnosis sometimes pro¬ 
duced by slightly abnormal forms of the ffisease such as those 
which Dr. Charles calls denguis IcUens, denguia mitia, and 
denguia maligna —the temperature-chaUs, illustrating the con¬ 
stant differonce between dengue and the allied diseases which is dis¬ 
closed by tho clinical thermometer—the careful investigation of the 
state of the blood ii^ dengue, illustrated by a chromo-lithograph 
showing in the diseased blood amfdst the white corpuscles and the 
iQcd corpuscles considerate masses of tho minute bioplastic bodies 
normally found in small numbers^n every specimen of blood—all 
these, and many other points of scientific interest, will immediately 
attract tho attention of the professional reader; but it is not our 
province to enter on tlfe discussion of such matters in this place. 

To the general public—and especially the Calcutta public, which has 
suffered so severely and so universally—the admirably clear and 
simple description of the course of tho malady, of the ordinary and 
the occasional symptoms, of the relapses and the sequelm, and of 
the treatment, will he of the highest interest. On the last pointy 
Dr. Charles Jays down the following fundamental principle :— 

At the outset 1 have to impress on you the fact that dengue 
‘ is a specific disease, aud runs a certain course of its own, un- 
'■* influenced by remedies. The days are past when you would 
‘ attempt to cut short a disease such as small-pox and think 
* your faith will be strengtliened in what I have afterwards to 
‘ toll you about the treatment of dengue, when you start'' from 
such a fixed and certain basis as that, nothing that you can 
<io will avail much in altering the course that the disease 
‘ takes. You can do much good by treatment„you can do much 
‘ harm by treatment, to tho individual who is the subject of this 
‘affection ; Imt during all the times I have been brought in con- 
‘ tact with this disease, 1 have not been able to wUect a shadow 
' of proof that 1 have ever succeeded in shortening its duration 
or in converting a severe case of dengue into a mild one." 

Starting from this cardinal maxim, Dr. Charles instructs us to 
treat the p^rmia or fever stage of dengue purely expectantly; 
giving no medicine (except perhaps, in cases of scanty urine, a 
leur grains *of citrate of potassband aUowb|t a cofee-cupful of 
strong soup once in she hours, Kven in cases attended by convul¬ 
sions in children, the lame expectant treatment is recommended; 
unless the convulsions recur fi^ueutly, when eonium should ’ 
be prescribed m fair doses. It will comfort many anxious mothers 
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in such cases, to lie assured on such vei^ good authority lliat “ the 
byinplom though very alariniug is not dangerous/’ B'or the pains, 
^ Inch arc often intense, as most of us too well know, bclindonna 
is almost if not quite an absolute specific; and ibis valualile drug 
will also help us in relieving the restlessness, distress, and meutnl 
anguish wbic}! are so often experienced. A turpentine liniment 
may occasionally be used for the after-pains in the joints ; and 
quinine is cfiOicocious in arresting the relapses of the <pyrexia. 

Probably few medicoh men have been privileged to obtain so 
extensive and varied a practical experience in the treatment 
of this disease, as Dr. Charles; and, fortunately for the cause 
of science, the experience could hardly have fallen into better 
bands. 

May Day: being Mo. 2 of the Chameleon, an Anglo-Indian 
periodical of LigH Literature. Edited by Phil, Robinson. 
Allahabad. 1872. 

W E sincerely regret to learn, from the preface to this the 
second num^r of the Chameleon, that the venture has 
not as yet been a pecuniary success. The regret is heightened 
by another announcement, that the editorship will now pass fiom 
the able hands of Mr. Bobinson to those of “ a genjlcman well 
known to the Press of India,” whose name is not given ; Mr. 
Robinson modestly adds—“Better editing and punctuality are 
therefore guaranteed.” Wo trust that, at any rate, we may not 
miss that gentleman’s sparkling and agreeable contributions from 
the p^es of the youthful magazine. The price of tho Chameleon 
under the new nCglme is to be Rs. 5 a year only, including post¬ 
age ; with a promise that it will become a monthly, if at the end 
of a j^ear the number of subscribers exceed one thousand. All 
“ receipts over expenditure will be devoted to tho improvement 
" of the Chmnde^ni which is pur et simple a disinterested al- 
“ tempt to start a periodical.” We need hardly say that wo 
heartily wish the public-spirited projectors the success which 
thw certainly deserve. 

The first p^per iu th^ present number takes its name from 
the whole-^May-Day; ana May Day in India is its theme. To 
those of our refers who have read Nugee Indim, or who saw 
Mf. Hobinson's oontributions to tmlfth*Might, it will he suMcient 
to say that ifny is firom the same pen, aprigh# and humor* 
OU8, and withal j^onghtful and ohtervant, as ever, Tha^widndid^ 
once between the freshness and heauty of a May rnoimiasf in dear 
old England, and the almost intolerable heat and opnression of an 
Indian (and espeokl]y«a Norl^^West} Hay^ is so obvious and com¬ 
monplace to most of us, that only the most skilful treatment 
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could uaako its description other than tedious ; under Mr. Robin¬ 
son’s airy touch, it becomes an exceedingly pleasant and amusing 
subject of chit-chat. Can any topic be more trito and stale 
than the iniquities and sufferings of punkah-coolies ? Our readers 
will see, from the following extract, what life can bo breathed into 
the dry bones by a true artist 

But the punkah-cooly is left outside, llis lines have been cast 
to him on the wrong side of the tattle.* The hot wind—whoso 
curses the sweet kiss of the kus-kus turns to blessings, whose oven- 
stench passes into onr houses with a borrowed fmgrauce—fiuds the 
puukah-oooly standing, undefended in the verandah, and blows upon 
him; the sun secs him, and, as long' as he can, stares at him ; until 
tlip punkah-cooly, in the stifling heat of May Day, almost longs for 
the flooded miseries of Michaelmas.* But he has his revenge, lu his 
hands beholds a rope—a ]mnkali-roi)o—and beneath the punkah sits 
llis master, writing On cither side, and all around him piled carefully, 
are arranged papers, light, flimsy sheets, and on each pile lies a paper¬ 
weight. And the punkah swings backward and forward with a 
measured flight, the papers’ edges responsive with a rustle to each 
wave of air. And the writer, wary at ^iirst and easily outwitting the 
crafty breeze, grows careless. Ti e monotony of the air has put him 
off his guard ; and here and there a paper-weight has been removed. 
Now is the cooly’s time. Sweet is revenge. And suddenly with a 
jerk the punkah* wakes up, sweeping in a wider arc; and with a 
rustle of many wings the piled papers slide whispering to the flour. 
But why loiter to onumerato the cooly’s mean revenges the dirty 
tricks by which, when you rise, ho flips you ia the eye with tJie 
punkah fringe, disordeiing your hair, sweeping it this way and^liai; 
the iietty retaliation of finding out a hole in the tattie, and flinging 
water through it on to your matting, angering the dog that was lying 
in the cool damp shade. These and such are the cooly's revenges, 
when tho hot weather by which he lives embitters him against his 
kind. . But at night he developes into a fiend, for whom a deep and 
bitter loathing possesses itself of the hearts of men? It is upon him 
that the strong man, furious at the sudden .cessation of the breeze, 
makes armed sallies; against whom gentler woman, unsexed by heat, 
lifts up her voice in bitterest upbiaiding. It is on him that the 
mosquitobiiten sul'ialtcm, wakeful through the oil-lit watches of tho 
night, empties •the phials of his wrttii and the contents of his cbil- 
lumchce } who shates with the geififs dogs tl»o uncompromising atten. 
tions of bootjacks and riding-whips. 1*0? him ingeniona yoath devisqs 
rare irspt, cunning pyrsimds of heer-boxes with, a rope attaclml— 
coriottai penallles to make him snflrer*-for the cooly after the sun 
has eet^ becomes a demoralized machine that reqiures winding up 
once every twenty minutee, and is not to be kept going wi^out 
torture. And thus fur eight thUlings a month ^e embitters youf lifoi 
mailing (he pnnkab an engine wherewith to oppress you.” 

May Pay h supceodsd by a Utile balls^ of four stanzas, of 
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tlie words arc simple and appropriate, the versification very 
poor. But tlie seutiinent is pure and true ; and a mother’s lines 
“ To her cluldicn at home^’—two bright bonny little ones far 
away over the Black Water—will go to the heart of many a 
mother, and many a father too, who are suffering this, the pewic 
forte et dure of our Indian exile. Then follows a review, or 
rather a nemmC, of Alice in Wcniderland and Alice through the 
Looking Qlaae. Both these charming little books are now so 
universally and thoroughly familiar, that the recital has not 
that freshness which it would have had soon after the publication 
of the latter. The author is doubtless right in regarding the 
cailier composition as by far the better; but ho might have mado 
more of the t/a66m£;oc/.*, and certainly tnore of the Walrus. The 
iiigeuioii.sly-constructed phraseqlogy of Jahberwocky, though the 
poem has already been translated into many living and dead 
lauguages, will still repay careful study. 

Mext we come to a tiny novelette, called Trifles light as Air. 
It is of the regular London Society type—improbable and most 
trivial, but withal readable; and another paper in a later part of 
the magazine, entitled The Mouth of the l*ass, is somewhat of 
the same nature, though not neaily so amusing or so well wiittcn. 

The best ailicle in the number, with the exception of Jdr. Robin¬ 
son’s May Day, is called How I founded an Empire. The 
story is that of an English adventurer—a sort of George Thomas 
—who has founded a powerful and well-organised empire in 
Yuuan and the vast unexplored regions between Burmah and 
China, during the years 1871, to 1878. Very little is known about 
theso^ provinces; which are nominally sulncct to China, but arc 
in the hands of rebellious Panthays, or Muhammadans, aud al¬ 
most in a state of anarchy. The apparent reality of the story is 
exceedingly well kept up—the writer being evidently very familiar 
with i)r. Anderson’s recently published book on those regions.^ 

hiotwithstanding the apoWies of the Editor ,we are inclined to 
consider this number of the Chameleon little if at all inferior to its 
predecessor; we hope it will maintain its reputation us success¬ 
fully under the new management. 


On the Nemsity &/ National Su^ort to an J%8tUution for 
* cMvation q? the Physiem Sciences by the tfativesof 
, Indiwf. By Dr. M^hendra IM StCar. 

D li, Mahendra*X4l Sircar has at last favoured the general public 
by publishing the substance of this lecture as one ef the 

!*«»■ . . . li n ii|<|>i» . . . . 

# We ere tmwillittgly eompdled to Betlmne fheiety, held in the Medical 
bold over a notice of this mos® 1m* College Theet^n, on the 1st, and at 
piMtmi woik by Br. AuderaOn*- a nt^ng of the Idterary brattch 
t Being tlie eubstauee of a bee- of the XjttarpSri Bitkeu $abhd 
tore Uohvewd at a me<|;tiDg of the held on the Win I'ebruary, 1878. 
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articles of the Calcutta Journal of Medicine (Vol. V., Nos. 1 and 2). 
'J’he lecturer begiuh by expatiating on the usefulness, moral and psy¬ 
chical, of the physical sciences ; and the great trouble and expense 
which lie in the way of the scientific discoverer. The Indian 
youth, ho says, have an aptitude for, and a love of science almost 
peculiar to themselves, an aptitude and a love nowhere else to bo 
met with. How is it then that the Indian youth are notoriously 
apathetic and indolent in scientific as well as in most other re¬ 
search after their school and college life is over ? This is a serious 
([uostiou, as Dr. Sircar rightly thinks ; and as far as we are aware 
it has never been satisfactorily answered. The lecturer offera a 
solution which has mUch to bo said in its favour. He says :— 

“ The true cause, why iour educated youth have not hitherto 
turned to any substantial profit the knowledge they have ac([uired 
af school, lies in the fact of want of good opportunity, want of 
moans, want of encouragement, and not in defective moral nature, 
nor in a badly developed phj’sique, nor in an easily spent precocity 
nor in iuado<iuate food. It must not bo forgotten that the 
atmosphere that surrounds our educated young men is the worst 
imaginable for the development and cultivation of the intellect. 
They have to contend against deep-rooted prejudices and time- 
honoured customs in every step of their life, which tax thoir energy 
and their purse. The word pmse reminds me of the extreme poverty 
of the best students who como out of our educational institutions. 
After their school days, they have to struggle hard for simple exis¬ 
tence. And whoever knows the fabric of our society should not 
blame the student, who lias to relinquish his favourite stmhos iu 
search after bread for himself and his numerous family, nm com¬ 
posed of his own children, but of relations closely and distantly 
connected, whom he must support so long as ho wears the skin of 
man” 

This ^s only the bare truth ; and we cotisider it a matter for 
regret, that many writers have libelled the whofe body of Indian 
yqpih by attributing the apathetic and indolent habits “to a radically 
uegenerate moral nature.” As under the existing circumstances, 
there is very little to be expected in the way of scientific discovery 
and progress frpm the graduates of the XJniversity, the lecturer pro¬ 
poses to start an Institution whose chief function would be to traii\ 
men in science, “ The plan of the proposed institution is simple 
enough. For division of work, for convenience of instruction, We 
must itave sdptions j to each of which will bo allotted one branch of 
science or a series of cognate branches.” This is the chief end mo- 
poaed by the ** Sircar l^ienoe Assopiation.” The sum realised by 
the subscriptions of soma of the munificent mmind^rs of Bengal 
amounts at ,the present moment to Bs, SD,000. But even this 
largo sum is* considering the expensive nature of such a project. 
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entirely inadequate. The expense of a single chemistry class, not 
to speak of physics and electrology, is veiy considerable J and a 
large augmentation of the funds of the Association is urgently 
called for. We trust that the Rothschilds of Bengal will not be blind 
to the fair prospect opened to them by Dr. Sircar, of elevating 
the physical and intellectual, and thereby the social and moral, 
condition of their countrymen. Is not literary patronage one of 
India’s chief boasts ? Is, not this the land where Vikramaditya 
once ruled, surrounded by his nine gems, and visited by all the 
literati of the country ? Was not Bhoj Raj4 also an Indian 
monarch ? Let the educated aristocracy read carefully the history 
of their country ; they will find that such wm the zeal of their 
ancestors and predecessors for the encouragement of learning, that 
they oftentimes gave away half their zamindaries to support the 
worthless tola and chatuspdtia situated in their domains. We say 
worthless, for these things were of no good to anybody inasmuch 
as their professors only occupied thcmsel/es in making the eobweb 
textures of Nydya more and more intricate ; these labours being 
now totally forgotten, or living only in the minds of their successors. 
True, the works of Udayandcharjya and Viebispiti Misra are in¬ 
comparable specimens of dialectical art and metaphysical subtlety ; 
that the Bkdayas of Sankara, and the commentaries of Bayana on 
tlie Upanishads, afforded food to the speculative minds of tl^e 
Indians; and that the works of Yaska and Kityiyana, Yararuchi 
and Fataojali were great helps to the student ef ^nskrit philology; 
but in no way did they ameliorate the material condition of tho 
counti|^. The social and economic condition of the Indian would 
have rdhiained exactly in the same primitive state as that of his 
Aryan ancestor, how elevated and how refined soever his mind 
might be, had it not been for a few handicraftsmen and so-called 
natural philosophers which India then produced. Kow, if for 
want of more fitting objects, Indian magnates could %rmerly 
display their munificende to dreamy and speculative logiciaus 
and rhetoricians, how much more ought thet to do what 
they can to encourage the development of Western science 
at the present d^! Do they not recollect that ** it has 
we quote from Jiacaulay-^< lengthened life; has mitigated 
pain; exUnguished diseases; increased the fertility of the 
B 9 il; has given new securities to the mariner; fiirmshed new 
arms to werdor; guided the thunderbolt knoeuousiy Bom 
heaven to earth; lighted up night with s|dend(mr of day; 
extended the range of numah visioni accelerated motion; 
annihilated distance; enabled man to descend to the depths 
of the sea, to soar into the air, to penetrate securely into the 
noxious recesses Of the earth, to travmrse the laud in oars which 
whirl along without horses and the sea in ships which run ,ten 
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knots an hour against the 'wind.” These are but a few of the 
advantages that have accrued to man from his scientific studies; 
the full sum briefly stated would be, that man was formerly the 
minister, and is now the master, of nature. If anything deserves 
kind encouragement and fostering care in this country whore 
the development of every national resource is in its infancy, it 
is the study of* physic^ science. Let those that wish to reap 
its benefits, sow the timely seed. Let^ the wealthy Bengalis 
contribute each his quota, either by personal study or by enabling 
others to study ; and the good effects will soon be visible. 

To conclude. Dr. Sircar is conferring a great boon on his 
countrymen by his* unwearied efforts to naturalise science in this 
country ; and we have no doubt that the Science Association 
will ultimately become popular amongst educated Indians. 
Should it ultimately succeed, and realise the expectations of its 
excellent founder, its establishment may possibly mark a turning 
point in the history of* the social and material progress of 
Bengal. 


jT/te Flora of British Imlia: Part 1 .— Banunculacece to Poly- 
goUm, By J. D. Hooker, c B., m.d., F.ii.s., D.C.L. Oxon., ll.d. 
Cantab., &c. &c., assisted by various Botanists. Published 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council. London. 1872. 

T he stupendous magnitude of the task which Dr. Hooker 
has commenced in the volume before us, may be imagined 
from the^fact that the Flora of British India comprises no less 
than twelve to fourteen thousand distinct species; and to these 
will have to be added the flowering plants and ferns of Kashmir 
and Western Tibet, which will naturally find a place in this work, 
inasmuch as those countries belong to Iratanical regions included 
within British India, have been mainly explored *by Indian officers, 
anjji are habitually visited by Indian tourists and travellers^ Dr. 
Hooker informs us in bis preface, that British Indian botany is 
represented “ by hundreds of thousands of specimens, collected 
** oyer an area ^f one and a half millions of square miles, in tro* 
** pioal, temperate, and frigid climates, and at all elevations front 
the sea-levbl to 19,000 feet* Of this vast assemblage not a twelfth 
“part has hitherto been brought together in any one general work 
“ on Indian id^nis. The descriptions of such as are well described, 
“ are scattered through Innumerable British and foreign journals, 
“or contained in local Floras, or works on generalbot any ; a very 
“ lat'ge number are described so incomplete pt inaccurately ^that 
“ they can only be recognised after an inspection of the original 
“specimens, and very many are altogether undescribed. In short 
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' there is no quarter of the globo so rich in plants, and from wliicli 
‘ siicli a mass of materials lias been collected and deposited in 
‘ Kuiopean museums ; and yet of which so little of the natural 
‘history, and especially the botany, has been systematically 
‘ brought together.” 

To bring together what is at present known about the Flora of 
Tntlia, is the purpose of Dr. Hooker’s work ; and yet even if ho 
be successful lu this attempt, he frankly confesses that a beginning 
only will have lieen made of an exhaustive Indian Flora—which 
must bo a work of many years and many volumes. In making 
this attempt he has associated with himself, by consent of the 
Secretary of State (unrler whose auspices the work has been 
undertaken^ many other corapoteut l^tani.sts; whose names 
appear at the head of the pages contributed by them. Of thesef, 
the younger Hooker, Thomson, Andeison, and Bennett furnish 
the greater portion of the present part All ordinal, generic, 
and specific differences are fully and earcfnlly described ; with 
full rcfcreucos, under each species, to the original descriptions, 
together with the necessary accounts of the habitat, <fec. 

A capital sketch of the Outlines of Flomontary Botany from 
Mr. Bentham’s British and Colonial Floras—with short chapters 
on Classification or Systematic Botany, on Vegetable Anatomy and 
Physiology, and on the collection, preservation, and determination 
of Plants—is comprised in thiry-five pages of the present number ; 
and forms a most valuable Introduction to tho treatise. The 
subject is treated in the most siinplo and popular manner pos¬ 
sible ; and this Hcction, if reprinteil in a clieap and suitable form, 
would lurnish a most reliable elemontary toxt-book of botany 
for our Bengal schools. Wo imagine that permission to make 
such a reprint could readily be procured from the Secretary 
of State ; and wo aro sure that no one w6uld be better pleased 
at such a use boiug made of his work, than the veteran botanist 
whoso name is ^tho best possible guarantee for its sciontiiic 
accuracy. 
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A’o man who hath tasted learning but will confess the many ways of 
profiting by those who^ not contented with stale receipts^ are able to manage 
and set forth new positions to the world: and^ were they Imt as the dust 
and cinders of our feet, so long as in that notion they may yet serve to polish 
and brighten the armoury of truth, even for that respect they were not utter¬ 
ly to be cast away .—M ILTON. 
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Art. I.—THE-territorial ARISTOCRACY OF 

# benOal. 

No. III.—^The OiNAGEPOOR Raj.* 

T HFI Bengal Collectoratc of Dinagepoor pieservcs the name, 
and, to a certain extent, the boundaries of one of the great 
Hindoo estates which grew up amidst the di.sorders of the last cen¬ 
tury and a half of Maliouicdau rule. In the Rajbaree at Dinagepoor 
still resides a representative of the family by whom the zemin- 
daree was consolidated ; but the greater number of the Pergunnas 
over which his predecessors luled, were sold within ten years of 
the Decennial Settlement of the revenues in 1790. Before begin¬ 
ning to sketch the rise and fall of the family, it will not be out of 
place to state biiefly what is known of the eailier history of the 
district. Various legends couuoct with it, as with other parts of 
India, the stories of Ban Raja and his wars with Krishno, of the 
sage Valmikoe and the protection he afforded to Ram’s discarded 
wife, of Porosooram, of Yuddhisthir, and of Yiiot Raja, whoso 
realm of Motsyo Desh, or the Land of the Fish, was separated 
ftom that of Bhogodotto by the river Korotoyo ; but it is not until 
the dynasty of the Pal Rajas that there is evidence of any founda¬ 
tion for the stories told. . 

The Pal Rajas were Princes of Gour; but rather of the province 
tlian of the city which afterwards became its capital, and the 
ruins of which may be seen to this day. Gour is mentioned in 
an astronomical treatise, the Brihat Sanhita, of the sixth century 
after Christ, as part of one of the regions into which India was 
divided for scientific purposes, but the city was probably not built 
until the time of the Sen dynasty, which reigned immediately 
before the ]\].ahomedan conquest. The Pal Rajas appear to have 
lived in different parts of the district of Dinagepoor, and what ia now 
separated from it under the name of Bogra, The most westerly 
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point where traces are found of them is about a dozen miles 
Bouth-west of the station of Dinagepoor, on the road to Maldah ; 
where the tank Mohipaldighee, the village of Mohipoor, and the 
Pergunna of Mohinogor, preserve the name of that Mohi Pal 
Kaja who, according to an inscription found by Mr. Kroadley 
at Kalanda, and translated by Baboo Rajendra I^la Mittr^ was 
reigning A.D. 85G. A pillar still standing on the borders of 
Dinagepoor and. Bogra, bears an inscription to show that it 
was set up bj' the minister of Narayon Pal, who according 
to the Ayeen Akbaree reigned four generations before Mohi 
Pal. Another pillar, now in the Rajbarce, but brought origi¬ 
nally from the ruins of Bannogor, sixteen miles to the south, 
records the dedication of a temple to Seeb by a prince of 
Gour, of the. line of Kamboj in the year 8»8 fA.D. 831).*' 
The tribe of Kamboj is mentioned in the Ramayana, and 
classed with the Yavanas, Sakas, Pahlavas, and the like, and 
an inscription found at Monghyr -f* dated in the reign of Deb 
Pal, three generations before Narayan Pal, indicates Kamboj 
as the country from which the Pal race had come ; fair 
grounds for believing the prince of Gour of the race of Kamlxy, 
to have been one of the same dynasty. In the Thana division 
of Badolgachee in Bogra the villagers point out the sites of 
the houses of Deb Pal, Mohi Pal, and Chondro Pal; in that of 
Dal Bazar, those of Mohi Pal and Oosha Pal (who probably dug the 
tank called Ooshardighee near Potiram), Hoodom Pal, and other 
Rajas of the same name. A copper-plate found in Pergunna Sool- 
tanpoor contains farther mention of Pal princes, and there can be 
no reasonable doubt that duritig the ninth century, and probably for 
several generations before and after, they were powerful sovereigns 
in the province of Gour, that their dominions extended at least as 
far westward as Monghyr, and their fame as far as Benares. It 
may be that their reason for settling so far north of the Ganges, 
which was the great means of communication with Upper India, 
was that the country further south had not yet, by the subterra¬ 
neous action which is still going on, risen sufficiently above the 
level of the water to afford a pleasant residence. 

How long the Pals reigned there is no certain means of knowing; 
but before the Mabom^an conquest, A.D. 1203, the Sen dynasty 
Ijiad supplanti^ them, and haa made Gour the capital of its 
dominions. It may be that the Pals had retiri^ before the Sen^^ 
nind ctai$sfid the Korotoyo, l^taining some power to the eastwa^ Ct 
rlWr ; on Ancient Assam f was of opi« 

nionith^t '^y Were reigning in Kamroop as late as A.D. 1175. - 

; ^J5sahslated by Babbo Bsjsndra t As, Res. yel. i.p; 

Dsla Mitre. | Calcutta Review, Aug. 
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According to Dr. Buchanan, the kingdom of which Gour was 
the capita), was in-the time of the Sens divided into six provinces, 
the central one being Gour, surrounded by the other five, Barondro, 
Bonggo, Bagri, Harhi, and Maitbilo. Barondro, bounded by the Ko- 
rotoyo on the east, and the Mohanondo on the west, extended north¬ 
wards only as far as Dumdumma, on the river Poornabhoba, near 
Bannogor, before mentioned. As soon as the Mahomedans had 
made themselves masters of Gour, they established a frontier post 
at Dumdumma, and another at Ghoraghat, the latter to menace 
Kamroop, the former directed against some power, we know not 
what, in Dinagepoor. The Mahomedan remains at Dumdumma 
are numerous, showing the strength of the force that was kept 
there, and the length* of time for which they occupied the post. 
A mosque there bears aninscription recording that it was built by 
one Zafar Khan Bahram Itziu ki the reign of Kai Kaos Sha, in 
the year 697 Hijri (A.D. 1297).* 

At first the Mahomedan ruler in Gour was no more than 
the Viceroy of the Emperor at Delhi, but it was not long 
before the amount of power which he derived from the rule 
of so great and rich provinces, and the distance at which 
he found himself from the controlling authority, tempted him 
to assert his independence. Dr. Buchanan, who had access to 
a valuable manuscript in Poroowa, was of opinion that Ali-ud-deen, 
who reigned A.D. 1340—1342 -f* was the first Bengal Viceroy who 
refused tribute. In the time of his successor Shamsuddeen, the 
Emperor Firoz Sha marched upon Gour, and the rebellious Vice¬ 
roy fell back upon Ghoraghat, but the Emperor came to some 
terms with him, and left him in the enjoyment of his post. During 
the time when the Viceroys were endeavouring to make- them¬ 
selves independent sovereigns in Bengal, their attention was 
principally turned towards the movements of the power in the 
west that they were setting at defiance, and they had the less lei¬ 
sure to bestow upon the Hindoo chiefs to the north of Dumdumma. 

It is probable also that about this time the Ghnges had already 
partially or wholly deserted its old channel under the walls of 
Gour ; and Bajmahal, as being upon the bank of the main stream, 
was found a more convenient residence for the ruler of the pro¬ 
vince. A stretch of low country, and a/Iine of swamps, to tbe 
riiorthward and eastward of Gour, still show where the river origin^ 
^ly fiowed; and the site, chosen as being as it were ^ 
island of stiff clay, which amid the shifting mud and sand of the 
0aing:etio pl!bin, defied 1:he action of ,ihe river, and also as Being 
the bapk of the great streana which was the, highway,of tft 

* Deciphered by Professor Bloch- t Elphinetone. 
maun.,* > ^ 
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country, was no longer a suitable ono for a capital when that river 
deserted it. The Viceroy and tlio troops, when at Bajmahal, were 
separated from tlie district of Dinagepoor by the Gauges, and by 
a tract which is inundated for more than a third of the year, and 
Gonesh, Hakim of Dynwaj, whom the relaxed vigilance on the 
northern frontier had enabled to become a powerful chief, swooped 
down upon Goar, and slew Shekh Bodor Islam and his son 
Faiz Islam who, Buchanan says, refused to give him the com¬ 
pliment due to the rank he assumed, the meaning of which pro¬ 
sily is, that Bodor Islam commanded the gariison of Gour, and 
endeavoured in vain to defend the city. 

The name which Dr. Buchanan writes Dynwaj, probably from the 
Arabic or Peisiau manuscript at,Poroowa, is undoubtedly the first 
part of the name Dinagepoor, which means the City of Dindj. The 
name sttictly belongs to the village upon the lauds of which the 
Rajbaree is built, one of the six or seven which form the town of 
Dinagepoor ; and Diuaj must have been the name of the person 
who with his family and adherents first cleared and occupied the 
land, according to a system of nomenclature applied to new 
settlements in the district to the present day. This is a far more 
likely origin of the name than the one usually accepted, which 
translates Dinagepoor The City of the Poor.” 

The title ** Hakim” is still commonly applied to zemindars by 
their ryots. 

Upon the death of the Mahomedan nobles, intelligence was 
sent to Sultan Ibraheem at Rajmahal, by the saint Kootoob Sba, 
and he led a force against the Hindoo usurper. The uariativc of 
subsequent events is extremely obscure. Ibraheem took up his 
positioh at a place called Satra, between the rivers Tangon and 
roornabhoba, but whether there was any fighting or no is not 
clear. Then Gonesh made teims with Kootoob Sba, and mado 
his son Godason, or, as Elphinstone calls him, Jitmal, a Mahome- 
dan under the name of Jalalooddeen. Hext Jalalooddeen takes 
the government, and puts Ibraheem Sba, who may or may not 
be identical with Sultan Ibraheem, to death, and afterwards 
Gonesh deposes Jalalooddeen and keeps him in confinement for 
four years, when Jalalooddeen for a second time comes into power 
and reigns for seven years, during which he compelEfall the Hin^ 
4oo8 Of Dinagepoor to become Mahomedans, except such as 
escape by crossing the Korotoyo into Katnroop. There is an 
Idir of impobability about this account; perhaps t^e annalist 
is wrongl making Jalalooddeen a relation of Qooesh. Jalai* 
oodileen wai? succeeded by his son Ahmed Sha, who Was 
murdered about A.D* 1426,*^ and if he was really of the 

. ... . n il .. m m - . . . . .. . . . . . . 
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family of Qoncsb, there was aa end of it so far as regards 
the possession of Oour. Whether it retained any power in its 
original district of Dinagepoor is another question. Blphiustone, 
who derives his information principally from Ferishta» a Mahu- 
medan writer who finished his history A.D. 1609, dates the raid of 
Gonesh, whom he calls Kans or Kanis, in A.D. 1386 ; Mr. J. H. 
Kavenshaw, who when Collector of MaUlah took a great deal 
of trouble in verifying the history of Gour from inscriptions, 
manuscripts, and other sources, puts it twenty-nine years later, 
Kootoob Sha, otherwise Noor Kootoob *Alum, died A.D. 1424, 
and lies buried at Poroowa. 

From the episode of Gonesh nothing more is known of the 
history of Dinagepoor, until tho reign of Hosen Sha, or, to 
^ive him his full tiite, Ala-iid-dunya-waddin-Abnl-Mozaffar- 
Hiiscn-Sha, the Alauddin whb dates his reign A.D. 1497— 
1521.* Whatever may have been the Hindoo powers at this 
time, they found that Hosen Sha had a mind to keep them 
in order. Several of thfe roads ho made for military purposes 
exist to this day, and retain the name of Nawabeo-rasta. Uo 
is said to have conquered Odissa (not Orissa, but a country 
to the eastward of Dacca), Kamroop, and Kamcha; one of 
his roads leads from the neighbourhood of Gour towards Taj poor, 
on the river Nagor, half way between Dinagepoor and JPoor- 
^eah, where the East India Company maintained a military 
post in the last century, and where it is probable that the 
Mahomedans had a frontier force in Hosen Sha’s time if not be¬ 
fore. It is in this direction, at Hemtabad, twenty-6ve miles west 
from Dinagepoor, that the Hindoo and Mahomedan remains are 
to be seen, from which Buchanan came to the conclusifin that 
one Mohesh Raja reigned here independently until conquered 
in the time of Hosen Sha, in which he was very probably correct, 
though there seem no grounds for his belief that this was the 
territory of Kamaca or Kamcha, conquered by that prince. It is 
more probable that the name refers to the temple of Kamikhya 
bn the Nilachol, in Assam, the destruction of which by Moslem 
fanatics about this time is mentioned in the article on Ancient 
Assam already alluded to. A second road runs in the direction 
of Ghoragheft, by which Kamroop was entered ; and a third to¬ 
wards Durndumma, which an inscription at Doboldighee shows 40 
have been in A.D. 1512 under the command of a high officer, 
Yasir of JUozafarabad, and High Kotwal of Firozabad, other* 
wise Poroowa* Probably the post was strengthened by Hosen 
Sha as a menaice to some power near Dinagepoor, perhaps a 
representative of the house of Gonesh* This Hosen Sha was 
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graudson oi that Ibraheem SLa who was slain by dalalooddeen 
as before narrated. Tiie iiistury of his military operations is 
somewhat obscure, but there arc^iiimerous iudicatious that he 
found it necessary to show a strong front in the direction of 
Dinagepoor, as well as towards Kamroop on the other side of 
the &orotoyo, In subsequent reigns the Viceroys of Bengal 
were again more occupied with the course of eTents in Delhi 
than with their northern frontier, and in spite of the 1 ‘epressive 
measures which we presume were adopted by Hosen Sba, the 
Hindoo subjects of the empire, during the wars between Bengal 
and Delhi, which were not ended until the days of Akbar, found 
plenty of opportunity to make themselves wealthy and powerful. 

01 the eailie&t history of the present Dinagepoor family there 
is no contemporary record, and it is necessary to trace the genera¬ 
tions backwards from tlie the latter half of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, at which time the state of affairs is well known, in order 
to fix the dates approximately. In A.D. 1(>00, Akbar divided 
the Empire into fitteen Soobas, and made his son Selim Soobadar 
of Bengal. The Sooba was divided into twenty-four Saikars, 
and parts of six of these Sarkars fall within the limits of the 
district of Diuagepoor. About the time of Akbar s settlement there 
was at Diuagepoor, at the place from which Gonesh, less than two 
centuries before, deiived bis title, a man, possibly of the blood 
of Gonesh, in possession of a considerable part of what arc now 
the districts of Diuagepoor and Maldab. Buchanan calls him* 
Kasi, but, whether he is correct or not, the name is now utteily 
forgotten. His grave is shown at the door of the mond^r m 
the Eajliarec, and offeiiugs of cloth, curds, rice, and plantains 
are regvlarly made upon it. His lifo is reputed to have boea 
very holy, aud he is spoken of as a Brahmocharee, Mohonto, or 
Gosain. It is said that the nucleus of his estate was certain land 
with which an image of Kalec, named Kalika, and worshipped 
to this day, was endowed ; and that in addition to this he became 
possessed of an image of Rrishno named Kaliya, endowed with 
the whole of the Barkar, or Havelee, of Panjara. The estate of^ 
Dinagepore was frequently spoken of as Havelee Panjara, even 
when it included laud in several other Sarkars. Had the estate real¬ 
ly been a debuttar^ or endowment of gods, Kaja Badbanath would 
probably have brought the fact forward as an argument, when 
J798 he urged all in hi$ power to prevent the sale ef tho 
land on which the Hajbaree and family temples stood; but he 
do^ not mention it, ana it is probably a tradition of recent origin* 
It is much more probable that the estate dated from earlier timos^ 
possibly from those of Gonesh. The family tradition is that 
Brahmocharee left |iho images of the gods, with Uieir endow- 
wientH, *to his disciple, or eisoo Srimouto Dotto Choudharee, a 
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Kayasth householder who came originally from the east. The 
story told by Buchanan is that the Brahmocharcc left a wife, 
who procured the reversion of the estates for a slave, through 
the influence of Srimouto Dotto, who was, he says, a deputy of 
the Kanoongo of Bengal, and who, after the death of the widow 
and her favourite, got the estates for himself. In the complete 
absence of all evidence, the family story may be accepted as the 
more probable of the two. Srimonto, sometimes called Srimonto 
Dotto, sometimes Srimonto Mitra Roy, had a son and a daughter, 
between whom he is said to have divided his estates equally, 
but, the son dying without issue, the whole came to Sookdeb Roy, 
the son of the daughter, who was married to one Horiiam Ghos, 
a Koolin Kayasth.* Horiram \yas descended *from one Komol 
J^ayan Ghos, a native of Koolai, in the Pergunna MonohorbUahee 
in Burdwan, who was Dewan *to the Zemindar of Khctlal. To 
Komol Nayan was born Jagada Nond, oi Darikeo Nond Ghos, 
who had several sons, one of whom, Nrisingho Ram, was the 
father of the aforesaid Horiram, who on marrying the daughter 
of Srimonto came to live at Diuagepoor, and gave up all share 
in his ancestral property in Bind wan. There are persons 
now living in Dinagepoor who claim to l»e descended from a 
brother of Sookdeb, named Bisonath, but this Bisonath does not 
seem to have inherited any part of the estate. SookdeVs property 
as received from his grandfather Srimonto, may be roughly 
indicated as follows, according to the present Thaua divisions 
of the districts. Including the whole of Thaua Thakoorgaun in 
the nortl), the western boundary passes through Ranisoukoil, 
taking in Pergunna Boroguon, but excluding Kholora and Maid- 
war, and through Hemtabad, including Mohasoo, but not Taj poor, 
nor any part of Thana Kaliyagunj except the northern corner 
which falls within Pergunna Bajitpoor. This line excludes the 
eslates of Maid war, Taj poor, Horcepoor, and Ohooramon, which 
were added to the Gollcctorale of Dinagepoor, A.D. 1793, but never 
formed any part of the z;omindar*s property. Passing south¬ 
wards, the boundary takes in half of Thana Bongshiharee, and from 
Kordaho runs eastward, excluding Pergunna Kordaho, across the 
middle of Thana Gongarampoor, through Patiram, excluding 
Pergunna Sontosh, and then finally turns northwards towards 
Thakoorgaon, including the whole of the Thanas Chintamop 
Ki^arampoor, Peergunj, and Beergunj. The northern and central 
part of the estate was in Akhar’s ^rkar Fanjara, the westolrn 
m Sarkar Taj poor, and Bongshiharee and part of Gongaiamjpoer 
in Sarkar Jonotabad. Besmes the lands within this boundaty, 
much of the northern part of the district of Maldah, indudmg 
the old city of that name, belonged to the estate. . 

In thp time of Sookdeb, or of his father, the family of KhoUal 
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l>Gcame extinct, and its estates were divided, seven-sixteonihs 
coming to Sookdeb Koy, whose father and grandfather may have in* 
heiited the office of Dewan from their ancestor, and the remaining 
uine-sixteentliB falling to another officer who founded the family 
of Bordonkootee or Idrakpoor, still in existence. The lands thus 
added to the estate are in Saikar Ghoraghat and comprise ths 
Thanas of Nowabguuj and Ghoraghat, and in Bogra the Tbauas 
Khctlal, ShcobguiiJ, Panchbibee, Bodolgachee, and Adamdigheo 
and perhaps more. Buchanan says that Pergunna Khatta in 
Bodolgachee was conquCied and divided by the Kajas of I^attore 
and Dinagepoor in Bamnath’s time ; and that Pergunna Khangor 
in Panchbibee was a joint acquisition with the Jahangiipoor 
family, in Ramiiath’s time ; but Kaju Gobmdonath makes them 
part of Sookdob’s property. The zemindars of 1 )iuagepoor and 
Idiakpoor, in place of dividing the lands, each retained a share m 
every village, which caused much inconvenience when iu after 
days the one estate was under the Collectorate of Dinagepoor, 
while the other was under Rungpoor. Sookdeb Hoy died A.U. 
1677. It is said that the extent of his possessions induced the 
Mahomedans to bestow upon him the title of Raja but the sun- 
nud is no longer in existence. Nothing is known of his per* 
bonal character, or of Ins history; ho perpetuated his name by 
digging the tank of Sooklisagor, or the “ Sea of Pleasure.” 

Of his three sons, Ram Deb died young, Joy Deb, of whom 
nothing is known beyond his name, reigned from A.D. 1677 
to A.D. 168S, and was succeeded in that year by the youngest 
brother, Prannath Roy. There is in the Rajbaree a 
not very clearly to be deciphered, granted by Ajeemooddeeu 
I^aliomed, m the reign of Alumgeer (A.D. 1658-1707) dated 
A.H. 1089 (A.D. 1679), recoiding the succession of somebody to 
certain property, of which part was in the Sarkars of Tajpoor and 
Ghoraghat The name of Sookdeb Roy occurs, probaUy as the 
deceas^ owner. 

All this time thh Mahomedan Viceroys of Bengal were thinking 
far more of Delhi than of their Hindoo subjects. Soon after Seli&a 
the Soobadar had become emperor under the name of Jahaugeer, 
one Osman revolted in Bengal, A.D. 1612. Twelve years later 
Shah Jahan by force of arms made himself master of Bengal^ 
l^nd in his turn was defeated hy Mohabat Khan; next we nnd 
Khan answering at Delhi to charges of oppression and 
edtbcwxlement during his oooupatiou of Bengal In A.D. 1657> 
Shooja, the Vieexey^ made an unsaocessful attempt upon the throne 
at Delhi and soon afterwards a son of Aurungxeb or Alumgeer is 
found in alliance with him against his fathev. I^he result of this 
atiUude inwards Delhi pemsted in by suooessive Governors of 
B«hga}» while they neglectkl entirely the intemal administration of 
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their province, was similar to that which had followed from the 
like causes ia the time of Gonesh, namely, the growth of a Hindoo 
power which would at last have taxed the resources of the 
Mahomedau Governor heavily had he attempted to break it 
down. No such attempt, however, was made, and so Jong as the 
Zemindar of Dinagepoor paid the Soobadar of Bengal a certain 
portion of the rents ho received, ho was allowed to rule without 
interference over near three cjuarters of a million of people. 
Such was tiie position in which Fraunath found himself placed, 
by the death of hi.s brother in A.D. lCiS2. • 

Prauuath reigned for forty years, keeping great state and main¬ 
taining numerous followers. Jt is said tliat by foredor fraud ho 
jncorpf)ratod all the stuall zemiudarees in the neighbourhood with 
the Dinagopoor estate, f«d ho ‘really njipears to have made 
some additions to the property. Raja Gobiiidanauth in A.D. 1837 
gave the Collector a written statement in which the estate 
of Sookdeb Roy is distinguished from the additions made to it by 
Kaja Praiinath and his successor Ramnath ; and as the greater part 
of it had long since been hopelessly alienated, be had no object 
in concealing the truth. From this it appears that the additions 
made by Praunath have been greatly exaggerated, and that tho 
property inherited by Sookdeb was very much larger than i^ 
generally supposed, or tliau Buchanan, who wrote in ISOS, was 
led to believe. Prannath addded to the property, how we know 
not, tho Pergunna Maligaon, forming the eastern half of Thana 
Bongshiharce, and Pergunna Ajbor in Maldali, adjoining the west¬ 
ern part of Thana Gougaiampoor, besides about twelve small 
portions of land, most of which were surrounded by the Dinage- 
poor properly. To the last there remained more than a hundred 
independent talooks or inahals within the estate, If any property 
was won by the sword, it was by that of Prannath and not that of 
his successor, but bow he got possession lias long been forgotten, 
though tratlitiou has it that ho was most unscrupulous, and made 
a most unjust use of his strengtli, Buchanan "is mistaken about 
tbe iuscrip'tions which bring his reign down to A.D. 1733, nor is it 
known to what bo alludes. Besides several grants of land, the 
Inscription on the temple of Kantonogor proves that it was finished 
and dedicatedfby Ramnath A.D. 1723; and sunnuds granted by 
Nosoniddoen and Sarfaraz Khan, on bohalf of tho emperor Mftho-^ 
med Jahan Shah Badshah Ghaaee, dated 1136 Hijra, may be 
taken as conclusive proof of Pmimath’s death and Ramnath’s suA» 
cession bofo^ A,D, 1724. Family papers date PrannaUi's death 
in Phalgoon 1129 Bengal Era (February—March 3723). He baa 
commemorated his name in various parts of the district Pran*^ 
nathpoor forms a considerable portion of the |own of Diimgepoor j 
twelve miles south, theroatl to Moorshedabad passes along tho 
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edge of Pransagor, an artificial piece of water, said by Buchanan 
to be 2,C00 feet by 800. The name signifies Tlie Sea of Life/* 
but also records that of the Raja who had it dug. The banks 
arc now covered with dense jungle, but in Ramnath’s time, tbero 
was a temple to Seeb here, which the Raja endowed with a grant 
of land. Twenty-four miles north of Dinagepoor, on the right 
of tho road to Darjeeling, at Prannogor, is an embankment, oii- 
ginally quadrilateral, but the eastern side has l)ecn cut away by 
the Pooruabhoba. The people say that it contains the ruins of 
the Raja's residence, but the area is covered with heavy jungle, 
and there arc too many tigers about for an investigation on foot. I 
have repeatedly beaten through it with elephg,nts without coming 
across any masonry, except a very small tlmkoor haree, in nuns. 
The temple which Prannath built at Kantonogor, twelve miles 
up the Darjeeling road, is a large and beautitul specimen of a 
nobo-rotno, ornamented all over with terracotta reliefs, a fitting 
monument of the Raja's magnificence and taste. It was not 
quite finished when he died, but was dedicated by his successor in 
the same year. 

It was during the reign of Prannath that Mecr Jaffir became 
Soobadar of Bengal, A.D. 1702. IBs predecessors had been occu¬ 
pied in other directions. In A.D. 1005 Shooba Singh, a zemindar 
in Burdwau, with some Orissa Afghans, plundcied Hooghly, and 
held the right bank of the river from Orissa to Rajraahal, a clear 
indication of the weakness of the Soobadar. Moor Jaffir, however, 
bestowed some attention on tlie affairs of tho province of which 
ho was governor. In the time of Akbar, Todarmull had made a 
IxliUR settlement with the ryots, but it is probable that for a long 
time cbllections of revenue had been made through the zemindars, 
and possibly the payments had become very irregular, when Meer 
Jaffir made a new settlement, dividing the province into chuHast* 
and succeeded in raising a yearly revenue of Rs. 142,00,000, 
Rs. 109,00,000 of^whicU were sent to Delhi. Marshman says that 
the Hindoos who were appointed chukladars took to themselves 
tho title of Raja, and claimed hereditary rights as zemindars. “ I 
think I have shown that Prannath's rights dated from a period 
anterior to bis appointment of chvJeladar, which he obtained, as 
bemg obviously the proper person to collect the reVenues of his 
attates. 

^ Having no son, Prannath adopted as his heir a relative, 
named Ramnatit, who paid a succession fee of Bs. 4,22„450 to tho 
Boohadar. Ramnath is popularly believed to have been still moro 
poyrethil than his predecessor, ana still more unscrupulous in seizing 
upon the property of his neighbours. He is also believed to havo 
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lx*cn a warrior of great personal prowess until very lately his 
mail shirt and spear were shown at the Kajbaree. Buchanan was 
told that he and his great neighbour, the Raja of Nattorc, wore 
allies, and used to make war upon other zemindars and divide 
their property ; but very little reliance can be placed upon these 
traditions, and in some cases, as in that of Peigunua Aj>oil, 
Buchanan is (piito mistaken. Gobindouath’s statement before 
mentioned, records the accession of three properties to R.axinath, 
each by a sunnud from the Soobadar. One gave him tlie pio- 
perty of Krisbno Choridio Roy who had died intestate, comprising 
the southern part of Thana Potirain, and the northern part of 
Potuitala; the second gave him estates in Gougarainpoor and in 
Maldah that had belonged to Kali Choron and others, and the 
third gave him Pergunno#Kaligabn. Ramuath is said to have 
gbne with Raja IVlan Singh toilie court ofJahangecr, and to 
have received from him the title of Maharaja Bahadoor and 
license to make war upon his neiglihours; hut as Jahangeer reigned 
only till A.D. 1(>27 there jnust be some mistake here. Ramnath 
is said to have conquered a zemindar at Guhindonogor, near Thana 
Q'hakoorgaou, having employed a Brahman, founder of tho 
family of Iloree Mohun Chokrobortee, to steal his protecting 
deity Chamoondo, and rewarding the service by a giant of land. 
Tbo Taugon shows signs of having once flowed under the walls 
of Gobindonogor, where the remains of the Raja’s huiise aic still 
standing ; and from a point on the opposite bank a canal, said to 
have been dug by Ramuath in order to float the iilol backwards 
and forwards, connects the Taiigon with the Poornoblioba at 
Prannogor. The canal is called a Ramdangra, a name also appVk-d 
to the moat and rampart surrounding the Rajbaroe, whiah was 
rebuilt by Ramuath, and by him adorned with doorways and 
other carvings said to have been brought from Bannogor, and 
dating from tho period of the Pal Rajas. If tradition could bo 
trusted, it was not without cause that the Rajbaree -was fortified^ 
as the absence of any early sunnuds is attributed to a raid of 
Sjied Mahomed Khan, Nazim of Rungpore, who is said to havo 
stormed and plundered the Rajbaree in Bamnath’s time. From 
this Raja are named Ramnogor, a part of Dinagepoor, and Raja- 
rampoor, a milp or two east of the palace, where he built a mondm'" 
with images of Kalee and Seob for Kriporamroy, whose daughter 
he had niarried. He also dug Kamsagor, an artiiicial piece of 
water five miles down tbo Moorshedahad road, whore the ruins of his 
houseromaimed until A.D. 1786 or A.D. 1787 (when the materials 
were carted away), and where some of the European officers have 
bungalows to which they occasionally resort in the hot weather* 
tt was during the time of Ramnath that the^ousc of Dinagepoor 
is popularly believed to have attained its greatest ppled^dour^ 
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It is probable that h^%>ok at! vantage of the troubles of tlie 
Mabomedans to spend more of his rents than ho remitted to the 
Soobadar, for whom work was found elsewhere. 'Ihe Mahrattas 
were forcing the Mahoraedans everywhere to the wall, aiul in 
A.D. 1742 phinderefl Moorshodabad; and, when Ramuath died, 
A.D, 1700, the English had for four years been giving too much 
trouble to the followers of the Prophet, to leave them much leisure 
for auditing the accounts of the zomindar of Diiiagepoor. 

Ramuath married four; wives, and by oacli of them he had 
a son and a daughter', this is said to bo the reason why the 
figure 4 is marked on the doorposts of tho Rnjbaree. Ho was 
succeeded by his eldest son Boidyonath, wlio called himself, as 
did his successors in turn, Rajji Roy Bahadoor. The other sons 
were Kantonath, Krishnonath, an»l Rodpnath, each called Koomar 
Roy Bahadoor. Kantonath was'jealous of his brother’s succession 
to the whole of this splendid inheritance; and the Ixjlief in tho 
family is that he went to Delhi, and thcro succeeded in procuring 
his own recognition as Ramuath’s suc(?o.ssor, and that while on 
his way bock with tho necessary authority to turn his brother 
out, he died at Kovdaho, near Dumdumma, either by drowning, or 
by the fall of the ceiling ofa room which he occupied in the Rajbaroe 
there; but, whatever tho circumstances of his «leatb may have 
been, Boidyonath is believed to this day to have had a hand in it. 
The true worth of this tradition is easily ascertained. Raja 
Boidyonath died A.D. 1780, and in December 1787 Mr. Hatch, tlio 
Collector, reports to the Board of Revenue that Kantonath died 
at Kordaho on his return to Dinagepoor on the 1 fitli November 
in that year. If tradition only eighty-fivo years old can attribute 
a man^s murder to bis brother who had died seven years before, 
we must not rely upon it for the history of events several centuries 
ago. As regards Knntonath’s attempt to supplant his brother, 
there is extant a paper dated Magh 1170, Bengal stylo (A.D. 
J703-4), under the signature of Mahomed Jafar Khan, declaring 
that in spite of the suunud procured from Mahomed Kasnu ou false 
pretences by Kantonath and Roopnath, Boidyonath is the rightftil 
euoccssur to Ramnath's estates in Panjara and elsewhere. Kuuto- 
nath’s widow Podyomookhee, and her mourning for her husband, are 
still remembered. In September 1797, sire contoyed all her 
property, consisting of ktkhvraj lands, and an income from Sayer 
<Sompensation of Bs, 660, to the god Krisbno, whose temple stands 
on the north of the Rajbaree, S^he lived, however, till 1804 
In addition to the property of Sookdob, Boidyonath found 
himself maetoref the whole ofMaldah between tho Mahanondo 
and the Ifoornobiioba, except the Foroowa endowments. Xt i» 
not epaite clear to wlech of his predecessors he owed it; but some 
«f itSookdeb bad he!d| Ajhor was certaihly added by Baja 
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Prannatli, and Sliikarpoor w.as part of tho property of Kalce 
Choron which came to llamnath, wlio also In^catrie master of soino 
property t)y arrangement with tho Jahangeerpoor family, zemin¬ 
dars of the property now forming Thana Poorsha and the south 
of Thana Potnitala, and of lands beyond the southern border 
of Dinagepoor. I doubt whether Boidyotjath addo<l one acre to 
the property; but he and his predecessor alienated at least one- 
sixteentli of the revenues by the creation of brahinootro tenures 
and other endowments. The Raja is ^popularly believed to 
have been a quiet sort of man, not very strong-minded, in spite 
of the idea that he murdered his brother. That he had some 
taste for music is proved by the draft of a letter he wrote to 
Shyam Soondor, the Vakeel, wlvom, as became a great vassal, 
he kept at the court of Dclhij telling him to send him the 
celebrated musicians, Pon Khau and Mon Kban. There are 
several legends .attaching to him, but they correspond better 
tvith tho violent temper of his successor R.aja Rjidhanath, than 
with the character ascribed to Boidyonatli. They all illus¬ 
trate the saying, “Quern Deus vult peidero prius demontat,” 
and are quoted to show that it was the wr.atli of tlie gods that 
brought on tho ruin of his house as a punishment for his im¬ 
piety. They say that his maternal grandfather, Kriporam Roy, 
before mentioned as the worshipper of Kalee and Seeb, cursed 
him as being a Boistob or follower of Vishuoo, and made him 
childless. Another curse is said to have been bestowed upon 
him by the Brahman who served the shrine of Kalee Siddhes- 
horee at Bolotar near Rajaiampoor, the curse of the downfall of 
his family, because the Ka ja charged the Brahman with drinking 
wine and eating tho flesli of hogs. Moreover he was afflicted 
with the curse of leprosy for his lewd attempts on the virtue 
of the be.autiful sister of Rajehondro Roy, his own sister's daugh¬ 
ter. Perhaps those stories have no more foundation than that 
of his brother’s nuirder. Some say it was, Boidyonath who 
brought from Brindabon tho image of Kantojee, now in the 
Rantonogor temple; he certainly built llio residence adjoining 
it. Five years after Boidyonath’s succession to the Raj, A.D. 1705, 
the English obtained the dewanship of Bengal, with the right 
of collecting the revenues, but it was not until 1772 or there¬ 
abouts that an English Collector, or Chief of the revenue, of the 
zemindaree of Dinagepoor was appointed ; and it is probabje 
that the ^crease of strictness with which the collections were 
made, was the true cause of the decline of the splendour in 
which the family had lived under its Mahomedan masters* 
The records of the Collector’s office do not begin till but 
Mr. Marriott seems to have Keen tho first Revenue Chief; in 
I7d2 there was a Mi. Uedfearn, and a Mr., Yansittart also 
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appears for a time to have hejd the office. In 1786 Mr. Hatch 
was appointed Collector ; and the Judgeship of Taj poor being 
abolished, he was vested with judicial powers in Dinagepoor, to 
which was added Silberris, then a Collectorate, now forming the 
southern part of Bogra. Eaja Boidyonath had died in 1780 
leaving no son, but his widow Banee Soroswotee adopted a boy 
three years old named Radbanath, son of a relation, Okol Noray- 
an Roy ; and on the 31st July 1780, Mr. Warren Hastings, on 
the payment of a succession fee of seven hundred and thirty rao- 
hurs, signed the sunniid declaring Raja Radhanath the successor 
to Raja Boidyonath Bahadoor, and detailing the lands of which 
the estate was composed. Buchanan speaks of a brother of 
Boidyonath’s, named Ram Kanto Roy ; but‘he probably confuses 
Koomar Kantonath with a persoh named^Ram Kanto Roy of whom 
I shall speak presently. For tke first two years after the death 
of Raja Boidyonath, the revenues of Dinagepoor were farmed by 
Raja Debee Singh of Dilaworpoor, who had also a farm of the 
Rungpoor revenues ; he paid more to Government than the estates 
ever produced before or since, but with such oppression and 
villany, that he and some of his people were degraded and kept 
in confinement until 1791, when sentence was given, directing 
certain refunds, the cancelment of some fraudulent purchases 
of land, and Debee Singh’s perpetual banishment from the dis-* 
tricts. His machinations in Rungpoor are called an insurrection, 
but we know not what they were. After the farm of Debee 
Singh the revenues were farmed by one Janokee Ram Singh, a 
brother of the Ranee Soroswotee, at a net yearly rental of Rs. 
12,75,968 j but he does not appear to have understood the strict¬ 
ness of the English revenue system, and although he collected 
regularly enough from the ryots, his payments to the Collector 
fell considerably into arrear. He kept great state in tbe Rajbaree, 
and dug the tanks of Anondosagor and Matasagor and the canal 
connecting them. He came from Kotalpota, Bergunna Patoolee, 
in Burdwan. * 


When Mr. Hatch came, the officers of the zemindaree fouiui 
that a firm hand held the reins. In November 1786, by 
tbe Board’s orders, Janokee Ram was allowed three days to 
make good bis balance ; the collections had all been»plaoed in the 
hands of Sazavyols, but with the understanding that Janokee 
should again be made manager if be paid up his balances. Be 
tifi^ 'to raise the but in vain j he attempted to gwiudlu 
the iUtp leading him money on the security of^coUee^jipiha 

^^^hmh already made ^ at lagi^ bv’-thd 

in enlarge of peons to 'the pmsmapoXtii!- 
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“Ram Kanto Roy was installed as manager of the Dinagepoor 
estates, liis cuteberry being a Government office and the Collec¬ 
tor’s servants attending daily to check the collections. Every 
detail of the management was supervised by Mr. Hatch, the 
estate being divided into sixty-four zillas, each under a tahsildar, 
who collected from Rs. G,000 to Rs. 1,00,000, receiving a pcrcf'ut- 
age, while each ryot’s lands were measured, and be paid rent 
according to the quantity and quality of Lis land, iirespective of 
the crops grown. • 

The revenues of the estate were well n^naged, but it was long 
before the mischievous practices of Jauokee Ram ceased to bear 
fruit. Ho had raised largo sums of ready money by sub-letting 
lauds at a low rent, and tb <5 annual income of the zemindar suffered 
accordingly until the Collector^ had ro-sottled all the tenures. 
In spite however of the good management, I believe that at this 
time the Raja’s income was injured by the abolition of numerous 
illegal cesses, which had been collected by bis predecessors, but 
which could not be brougnt under the denomination of the Saycr 
for the abolition of which compensation was given, and which 
nevertheless is collected to this day by the proprietors in the dis¬ 
trict, though Government no longer loceivcs ten-elevenths of it. 
The cesses referred to are transit duties on salt and other goods, the 
right of seizing the property of intestate persons, and taxes on, 
birdcatchors, tom-tom beaters, and dealers in intoxicating drugs 
and the like. 

Ram Kanto Roy’s father and grandfather had been settled in. 
Dinagepoor, but he was of aBurdwan family, being descended from 
Horce Narayan the brother of Horeeram, to whom the latter, ou 
mariying Srimonto Dotto’s daughter, had ceded his ancestral pro¬ 
perty. The doscoudant of his nephew, Baboo Radha Gobindo 
Roy, is now one of the wealthiest zemindars in Dinagepoor. 
Ram Kanto in 1793 bought the pergunna Ambarce, now in Dinage¬ 
poor, but then a portion of the estate of the Rajaof Rajshahye, sold 
for arrears of roveniio, like many others, soon after the Decennial 
Settlement. The Raja of Dinagepoor had bid up to Rs. 2,500 for 
it. Subsequently, during the Raja’s difficulties, Ram Kanto Roy 
lent him lar^e sums of money ou mortgage, and so became the 
owner of property subsequently inherited by his nephew. 

Irritated by the treatment of her brother Janokee Bam, Raned 
Soroswotee maintained constantly an attitude of stubbotn deflanee 
towards thq^ Government, Mr. Hatch, and Ram Kanto Roy. Her 
hxyfmr lands, 11,843 bighas of the best cultivated land in the dts« 
trict, brought her in seventeen or eighteen thousand rupees an* 
Dually, and she was under no necessity to submit and ask for a 

_tML -_J __ . _ _ 1 , , _! Jl if. ^ .. A 
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late jElaja’s seal, and she kept young Radhanatli from Bam Kanto 
Roy, who had been directed to superintend his education. The 
folly and extravagance which afterwards led to the young Baja’s 
ruin may be attributed in great measure to the lessons learnt in 
the Ranee’s apartments. She took advantage of the boy’s being 
somewhat indisposed to obtain possession of his person, and then 
held him as a hostage, refusing to give him up until the resumed 
moshihara or allowance, as well as the sums which had been 
improperly alienated by the zemindar—such as a payment of 
Bs. 7,700 to Brahmans'as hirt, but which had on investigation 
been re-annexed to the iievenue payable to Government—should be 
again allowed to her. Twenty years before a Burdwan Ranee, for 
similar contumacy, had been dealt with in aliianuer which afford¬ 
ed a precedent; and in July 170l), Rant.., Soroswoteo was removed 
from the Rajbaree, and sent to Cobindonogor, thirty-six miles oft', 
where the family had a residence, She got as far as Kantonogor 
only and stayed there for two months, before going on to Gobindo*- 
nogor, ami in April of next year she was back in her old apart¬ 
ments at the Rajbaree, on the excuse that all the thatched sheds 
on the premises at Gobindonogor had been burnt down. In the 
mean time her Jcoomar lands h^ul been annexed to the family 
estate, and in lieu of them she was allowed a pension of fifteen 


hundred rupees a month ; and as this was withheld until she com¬ 
plied with orders. Raja Boidyonath’s seal, which had been affixed 
to documents in a most improper manner, was at last given up. 
She mortgaged her pensiou for some years to one Manockjee 
Parsee, probably for money to enable her worthless brother Janor 
kee Ram to prosecute his charges against Mr. Hatch ; and some of 
Baja Radhanath’s expenditure may have been on the same 
account. The private resources of the family were heavily burden¬ 
ed for years for this cause, and I have been told that Baja Tarok- 
nath paid, as the last instalment of debts incurred on account of 
Janokee Bam, a lakh and a half of rupees. The Ranee’s feelings 
of hostility against the British rule are pardonable. Her husband 
for twenty years reigned almost as an independent prince, and 
after his deat|i, her brother Janokee Bam had maintained an 
equal state. Ruddeply brother was called upon to pay his 
ye venue with a punctuality fiever known before, and on #fau^ 
. : sent ip euetody to Qalcutta, and she never bim agaln.^ 

qf' the estatq were taken. entirely, out. of’the 
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of bor ado|>ted sou, nine or ten yeers old, but he was made 
orer for education to the manager, Bam Kanto Roy, for whom she 
had a strong personal aversion. At the same time the income of 
the zemtndaree was being decreased by the abolition of all the illegal 
taxes and cesses which the Rajas had collected as long as she could 
remember, and by the determination of Government that the 
family charities were to be paid out of the privy purse and not 
out of the imperial revenue as heretofore, ^e was naturally in 
no temper to look on Mr. Hatch's reforms as beneficial, or to 
acquiesce in the action of Government*. * 

In January 1792, Raja Radhanath • commenced his sixteenth 
year and was placed in charge of his estates; Ram Kanto Roy sub¬ 
mitted his accounts as manager,^ and the Board of Revenue ex¬ 
pressed themselves highly* pleased with his conduct The Decen¬ 
nial Settlement had been concluded two years before, arid the 


Raja was to pay a yearly revenue of Rs. 14,44*,107 for the first 
two years, and then Rs. 14,84,107. This will give some idea of 
the extent of his estates,*as the total land revenue of the present 
Coltectorate of Dinagepoor is now under Rs. 18,00,000. For a 
year and more all went smoothly } but when, in March 1793, Mr. 
Hatch was promoted to a seat on the Board of Revenue, his suc¬ 
cessor, Mr. John Eliot, soon found reason to be dissatisfied with 
the management of afihirs at the Rajbaree. The Ranee had sur¬ 
rounded the Raja with the old servants of Janokee Ram, the two 
Mojoomdars and others; and in spite of positive orders from the 
Board they were turning out the tahseeldars of Mr. Hatch's 
appointment, and the Raja was receiving sums of money to appoint 
improper persons in their room. Mr. Eliot found satisfaction in 
believing that the Raja listened attentively to his advice, Init the 
objectionable changes continued, and he saw no hope of amend¬ 
ment except in the banishment of the Mojoomdars and their 
company," and sending the Ranee back to Gobindonogor. The 
admitted signing blank papers and giving^them to the atrilas 
to make Irhat uSe they pleased of them. 

•In April 1794, the Governor General directed that ^ja 
Ibifdbririeth should be deprived of the management of his estates ; 
his sCiil Weis locked up in the Ootleetor's treasury, and Haul 
Ikiy ifiis rigalft installed as iriariager. Hr. EHot used to nli^e the 
Esja come emd to him twice a week andw^te hitn 


atid'lkkttet>ed''h^self^ that be’wee 
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ary 1797, when he already owed Rs. 69,677 on account of 
revenue, and the decree went forth from the Board to sell some 
of his lands. The unfortuimte young man was then only twenty 
years of age, but neither Mr. Bird nor the Boar-d appear to 
have hesitated as to the propriety of breaking up the great 
l>inage.poor estate. 1'he first sale was cancelled for informality, 
but in February 1798, in spite of the Collector’s certifying that 
owing to drought the ryots had not been able to pay their rents, 
further sales were ordered, and yet, at the end of the Bengalee 
year, April 1708, moie than half a lakh of revenue remained 
unpaid, mouth after month instalments became due, and lot 
after lot was sold. The Raja was raising money on mortgage. 
Ram Kanto Roy being one of his principal creditors, and be saved 
some part of his estate by purdiasing the lots in false names ; 
while his wife Ranee Tripoora- Sooiidaree bought lands paying 
a revenue of near Rs. 50,090, and old Ranee Soroswotee bought 
others paying Rs. 21,517 ; but little was saved out of the wreck 
of so great an argosy, for by the end ‘ of 1800 everything bad 
been sold, and the Raja was a prisoner, unable to leave the 
Rajbaree because his private creditors were endeavouring to 
seize his person and throw him into the common jail. On the 
2Gth January 1801, having just completed his twenty-fourth 
year, he died, Mr. Bird, who had been the instrument of his 
ruin, bad died on the 3rd June, and Mr. Courtney Smith was now 
the Collector. Whatever may have liecn the merits of the policy 
which broke up this large estate, there can be no question but 
that it was carried out with extreme harshness. The rule was 


sternly adhered to, of selling to the highest bidder ; Dinagepoor 
is a long way from Calcutta, Moorsbedabad, Patna, or Dacca, and 
bears an evil reputation of unbealthiness, and no one from a 
distance cared to inquire whether the purchase of Iqnd in the 
district would be a good investment. The competition was left 
entirely to the servants of the estate, to the amla of Government, 
and to those few*^ zemindars who had not been ruined by the 
Decennial Settlement, and the consequence was that the lets 
into which the property had been divided sold for much lei^ 
than, their value, sonie of them not bringing sp much as 
annual revenue a^esded upon them, which an experieiace of a doaen 
, hnd them well able topa^. The only purchasers 

ijirljEwere on the spot wersv unalde to bm, higher, Ju one I 


bjsneiti for a few lejbs y^ei^ 
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’haring .as. Jaaekee',iUtuVN,em*; 

iip^»t8'.;haa. left'.her ei .her .'.monthly, pension of 
|lS^;^fU|>Oes.,i>i,l^n^'s it'was resold .-that: 
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as a pretext oflFered his *estates were to be broken up, which 
nowhere appears to have been the feeling of Government, it is 
difficult to see why a fair upset price should not have been fixed on 
each lot, and if no-one bid up to that price, the lot sequestered 
and put under the management of Government officers. The 
indirect profits of tlm zemindars are so much greater than the 
legitimate ones, which under Government management are all that 
are carried to credit, that possession of the estate is worth having, 
and the dispossession indicated would as effectually secure the 
punctual payment of Government revenue, *as the absolute alieua- 
tion of the estates. The swarm of latdars, many of them ai)sea- • 
tees, who took the pl^ of the ancient gentry, have not done much 
for the cotmtry. ^ 

.Raja Radhanath appears to have been a weak young man, 
worked upon by the old Ranee’s Stories of the greatness of Ins 
family and the advice of interested servants, and to have regulat¬ 
ed his expenditure rather by the example of his predecessors who 
bad lived under the lax rdle of the Mahomedans, than by the 
actual income which- he received under the strict revenue system- 
of the East India. Company. He is said to have been fond of 
liquor, and once in his cups to have so severely injured a man, that 
he had to bribe the Police Darogha with a quarter of a lakh to held 
his tongue. He was also fond of hunting and riding on horse¬ 
back, and probably had he always had a man of strong will like 
Mr. Hatch ne«w him, he might have come to some good, but the 


people are fond of telling stories of his hatred of the Europeans, 
and his impertinence to tliem. Once, they say, the European 
officers asked leave to occupy a house he had at Shahapoor for a 
few days’ sport. He said the house was in ruins, and at onke sent 
off people to dismantle it, but, as ia usual with Dinagepoor work¬ 
people, they did not go for some days, and the English gentlemen, 
who had pitched their tents, saw them delil)Grate!y pull the roof 
off a house that was in excellent order. On another occasion an 
English officer was calling on the Raja when tlie mallee came 
inland gave a nosegay to each of the company; tlie Englishman 
after a while began to pick the fl.owers to pieces, and one of 
the Mo^omdars who was present laughed, and made a coavse 
ailusidn to th% habits of monkeys. The insult was so palpable 
that the Englishman left the Rajbm'ee in high diimleasiire, and it ia 




popularly bmieved that this incident caused an, dl-fedlihg whicH| 
oVtetituaily led to the sale of the Raja's ^tates, All agree 
ednsidenug the Mojoomdars, who were Boidyos of l^jaogCNf 
Baoca, as the persons to whose advice the Raja o^ed his™ 

It is said that one day. When the enotmous Ipad of debt; J 
whk^ the Baja whs labouring had become tlotodoufil> 'a6ra^^^ 
pHiieipal tyots proposed that heshmild give t%m an 
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aod state the extent of his dif&culUes, and promised to help 
him. The Baja had a tent pitched for the purpose, dressed 
himself as became a solemn ceremonial, and was on his way to 
the place when he met one of the Mojooiudars, who ridiculed the 
idea of his degrading himself by the exhibition of his person before 
such people, and induced him to relinquish his intention, ttnd with 
it all hope of extrication from his difficulties. 

With the death of Radbanath the history of the Dinagepoor 
Baj may be said to come to an end. He left no son, but 
his widow and Banee Soroswotee continued to live at the Baj- 
•baree. The former adopted a child named Qobindonath, who was 
not old enough to take possession of the remnant of the family 
estates until the 9th July, 1817. lu the meantime the stout old 
Banee Soroswotee managed the property in the name of the 
heirs of her adopted son. Baja^'Oobindouath had two sons, one 
of whom, Troiiokhnath, died childless before his father, and the 
otlier, Tarokuath, succeeded on Gobindonath’s death in 1841. 
Baja Tarokuath died in 18G5, and left the estates to Banee Sham 
Mohinee his widow ; she adopted a son named Orijonath, during 
whose minority she manages the property with the assistance of 
Baboo Khetro Mohuu Singh, who married a daughter of the 
late Baja. The yearly revenue paid by the estates is Bs. 1,73,240, 
but whereas the private income of a zemindar paying such a 
revenue at the time of the Deccninal Settlement would have 
been only Bs. 17,824, it is now near Bs 1,20,000. When Baja 
Grijonatb comes of age, he will be tbc principal zemindar in the 
district ; and though not in the position of bis ancestors Pranuatb, 
Kamnath, and Boidyouatb, the people will always look on him as 
Raja of Dinagepoor. 

E. Vesey Westmacott, B A , Oxon., 

Bengal Vivid Bervim. 



Art. n.— a NATIVS STATESMAN. 

1 Copies of ofUcicU papers sent from Indian touching the 
recent disturbances in Travaneore. Ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed, 6th August, 1859. 

%•—Selections from the Records of Travaneore. Parts 1,, II., 
III., and IV. Printed at the instaupe of F. Maltby, ISsq., 
British Resident in Travaneore. 

3.— Reports on the Administration of Travaneore, By Sir 
Madbava Rdo—frdm 1861 to 1870. Printed at the Travaneore 
Sirkar Press. ♦ * 

^k-^lndian Journals, ^ 


&.-^The ** Travaneore Gazette!* 

6.— Treaties, Engagements and Sunnuds. By C. TJ. Aitchi- 
son, B.C.S. 

T HK rise of the British Empire in India will, for all time to 
come, be one of the most wonderful and glorious landmarks 
in the history of the world. The first English scttlem at Surat 
could hava as little had before their mind’s eye the Indian Empire 
of the present, as iEneas and his fellow>settlers had the Empire 
of TreysMO' How from small and humble beginnings the British 
Indian Empire grew, what overwhelming difQculties and disasters it 
had to contend against, how vast the achievements of its great 
Generals and Proconsuls have been, what extensive changes, 
morally and physically, it has worked out, are all roartters of 
history with which every intelligent reader is familiar. There 
is one important truth which cannot escape an olMservant student 
of history. It is that while the physical monuments, however 
mighty and stupendous, which the wisdom and prowess of a con¬ 
quering race xnay rear up in the conquered land, fade and vanish 
by the unrelenting process of .time, the deep moral leavening 
effected by civilised conquerors continues to assert itself and fruc¬ 
tify: The wail of Antoninus in the land of the Scots m hardly 
trao^hle at present; bqt the substratum in the ctviljsation of, Bri# 
tain^ which the great conquerors Imd is ^visible as ever* 

•In-. India»,. oiiw: .i^laiays».,',ouf,',t»nniiis,' ipur,;iei^gia]^'',<Nir.Wid|^^^ 
our cur dochya^ida, our h(wrack% W he h^;’ 

> the fbrinis of ruins andkeiuuints interesting, Mi^uary f 1M 
the st0ady a» 4 ali-pdwe^l mioral revolution wht^> by precet^s 
" ’' ■ am.'working out, wUi;awir',be u " ' ‘ 
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Whatever may be the defeats in the system and in the manage^ 
ment of State education in India, it is beyond doubt that one 
great result is being steadily {^complished. It is that the people, 
in so far as they eome nnder the in^uence of education, do 
think and reason ; and this great spring, when once set in motion,- 
must inevitably produce consequences, the extent and importance 
of which are beyond prediction. It needs no great efforts to show 
that the most inviting field to which a mind sharpened and invi¬ 
gorated by education would turn is that of politics. It is parti¬ 
cularly so in a land whifch has for thousands of years been the 
scene of the most wonderfully great and stirring political dramas, 
and is at present under the enlightened despotism of a foreign 
nation. There are alarmists wlp apprehend not only danger to 
our sway in India, but the worst evils to its people themselves 
from this enlivening of political Ambition by means of education. 
Those, however, who have even an approximate idea of British 
resources and of the moral stamina of British character, will find it 
hard even to imagine the day when a Combined army of Ben¬ 
galis, Pfirbiahs, Sikbs, Parsis, and Madrassis, under a Babu 
Wellington and a Chetti Bliicher, shall be seen driving us at the 
bayonet's point into the Indian Ocean. But the day may come, 
though it is as yet indefinitely distant, when the British Govern¬ 
ment of India shall present to the world the noblest spectacle 
it has yet beheld, by making over to the people of India, 
when they shall have fitted themselves for its rule, this mag¬ 
nificent Empire, enlightened and ennobled under British guar¬ 
dianship. If our State education is tending, ho-wever imperfectly, 
towards this consummation, its aim is of the most elevated, 
nature.* And we cannot be oblivious to the fact that such 
must be its inevitable, if tardy, tendency. Tlie educated natives - 
who have risen to the uppermost ranks, though yet few in number, 
have done full honour to their nationality, and have been full of 
promise as to the future success of their countrymen. Any nation 
may be proud of men of cultivation like RAmapmsad Roy, Saint>hu 
l^atb Pandit, or BAbu Rajendra Lai Mitra. The sight is evSn 
more interesting and encouraging when provinces are seen to 
rise from anarchy, misery, and ignorance, to orders prosperity and 
enlightenment under the medical wand of a Dinkar Rao, a 
^ar Jang, or a idAdhava Imo. The last of these has closed 
hie Q^ldal Ip; which tinder him justly earned 

tHe title Of; model Kative Stateand we propos^to piresenfe 
to in these pages the leading features oi that t^eerj; 

, whi^-fi^^liardly'fail td be interesting;.' 

i^tv^MAdhAva^ belongs to one of those adventurous 
faniilies' W minglit^ with the gi'eat w^^ con- 
Ih^ dhrijig the last nIittWrids hurged’id sdhth 
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through the Dekkau and made Taiijore the chief outpost of the 
Mahratta Empire in the south, settled in that part of India. 
His greaUgraudfather Gopal Pant, and his grandfather Gundo 
Pant, held offices of trust both under Native chiefs and under the 
rising British power. The great events of the latter part of 
the last century in Southern India, and the rising power of 
Britain amidst great political struggles, could not have escaped 
the astute perception of a Mahratta family which had adopted 
politics as its profession ^ and Venkat Rao, the eldest son of Gundo 
Pant, cast his lot in the British service. Being recommended by 
bis official superior Mr. Hebron to Colonel McDouall, then Resi¬ 
dent of Travanewe, he entered the service of that State ; which 
under an enlightened Lady-Regent and the able statesmanship 
pf Colonel Muuro, had beed freed * from long-standing abuses and 
had risen high in good governiUtent. He soon rose to the highest 
office—that of Dewan or Prime Minister. He distinguished him¬ 
self highly in that office, and the works of public utility effected 
iinder his auspices bear testimony to the excellence of his adminis¬ 
tration even to this day. On his retirement from tlie Travancore 
service, the Government appointed him to the Mysor Commission ; 
and Lord William Bentinck conferred on him the title of “ Raya 
Raya Raya,” an honorific prefix which only one other man* in South 
India obtained after him. His brother Ranga Rao stuck more to 
the British service, but when Deputy Sheristadar of the Board of 
Revenue, he was called to Travancore, where he rose to his 
brother’s office, and though he held it only for a short period, he 
was a terror to evil-doers. Soon after bis retirement from Travan¬ 
core ho died, leaving three sons, of whom Sir Madhava Rao is 
the youngest. • 

About thirty years ago. Lord Elphinstone, then Governor of 
Madras, gave an impetus to high English education in Southern 
India which has borne the happiest fruits. Under the auspices 
of this large-minded nobleman and a staff of able advisers like Mr. 
George Norton and Mr. John Bruce Norton—Both in their days 
leaders of the Madras Bar—the “ High School,” or as it was some¬ 
times oomplimentarily called, the “ University,” was established. 
Mr. Powell, C.S.I., now Director of Public Instruction, then fresh 
from Cambridge, where he had earned at^emic distinction, en¬ 
tered upon his duties with all the hope, zeal, and earnestness qf 
the htst tiller of a rich virgin soil. Young Blidhava Elo had 
the .good fortune to be one of the very first set of recrufta 
that came%p to be drilled by this exoellent educational tac^ 
tician. Gifted naturally with the highest order of talents yet 

* Tbaode. Naming Rao, who of BetepuejlPand .reared 

Head Sheristadar of the Madn^ Board 0* Trerriyan^a goremorsddp* , 
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displayed by India, Madhara Kao ptirsued his studies with an 
industry, a perseverance, and a singleness of purpose which 
were fully rewarded. This period of the healthy infancy of 
English education in Madras was, on a recent occasion, tersely 
alluded to by the Hoo'ble A. J. Arbuthnot, then Acting Governor, 
in these woids :— 

“ Now, gentlemen, I should be disposed to divide the first • of 
these peri(^s into two portions, and to take as a distinct epoch 
the educational measures framed by Lord Elphinstone^s Govern¬ 
ment in 1841. It is dhe to the memory of that distinguished 
nobleman ; it is due to those who commenced their labours under 
his direction ; it is especially due to our friend the Director of 
Public Instruction, to whom education in this Presidency owes 
so much, to whose early educational laltiors the public service of 
this Presidency is so largely indeBted, that we should not confound 
the period to which J refer with that which immediately preceded 
it. It was during the period to which 1 allude that there waa 
bei|lfg trained up for the kingdom of Trdvancore, which, for some 
years past, has been justly reganled as a model Native State, a 
Native statesman, who first in the capacity of tutor to the heir 
of the throne, and afterwards in the capacity of minister, has 
largely aided in raising that State to its present position. It was 
during that period that there was being educated a native 
member'f* of our local Legislative Council, an institution at that 
time uDthought of, who, I am hold to say, whether as regards 
the uprightness of his character, the excellence of his judgment, 
the honesty of his purpose, or the independence of bis action, has 
not his superior in any one of the legislative bodies now at work 
in tbis^reat Indian Empire. It was during that period, that our 
friend Sashiah Sastri,;}; whom we all^ Europeans and Natives' 
alike, so highly esteem and mlue, was being fitted by a liberal 
education for the performance of those important duties, in which 
ahnoet from his first entrance into the public serrtee be has beeit 
employed. “O'i wtficb he hue diverged ao fluthfeBy imd so «wll” 


Mr. Arbuthnot, himself the first Director Public Instructipa 
lU Madras, who'has throughout his life uia4o education 
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his special study, and to whom all the recent educational move¬ 
ments in that Presidency are chiefly owing, carries great weight 
in all that he says touching education in India. Let us again 
hear him on the quality of education imparted by the High 
School ” in those days. On an occasion very similar to the one 
just alluded to, he observed ;— 

“Of late I have been at the paius of enrjairing from persons 
of experience as to the present state of education, and forming 
an opinion if graduates who go up and obtain honours are more 
highly educate than the proficients of tfie old High School or 
not ; and from the accounts I have received, I find that the profi¬ 
cients of the old High School are better educatcil and possess 
more general information than Jhose who, of late years, have 
obtained the Bachelor of iCrts degree. I believe that students 
now-a-days find their studies more laborious in consequence of 
their being confined to certain text-books with the view of passing 
a certain examination. The effect of this constant application 
is that it enervates them very much. Another reason is that 
pupils in the junior classes do not attend as they ought to 
their instruction, and when they are advanced to the higher cla-sses 
they are obliged to work more unremittingly, which leads them 
to the system of ‘ cram,’ which is so much decried in consequonco 
of its being carried to excess.” 

*Wo see then that in the days of the High School, “ cram ” 
had not laid its iron grasp on the neck of education ; and Madha- 
va Rao was one of the brightest of that glorious baud of schoolboys, 
to whom a sound, varied, and impressive education was imparted. 
His scholastic career extended over about six years, during whicti 
he once acted for Mr. Powell for a short time ; which, constderiug 
that there were European junior masters of no mean abilities at 
the time, must be taken as a solid compliment to his worth. lu 
1846 he received his “ First class Proficient's Degree ” and Seal 
from the Most Noble the Marquis of Tweeddale, who had succeeded’ 
Lord Elphinstone in, the Madras Governorship. lEarly in 1847 he 
got an appointment in the Accountant-Geoerars office, in which he 
continued for a little more than two years. 

We must now turn to Travancore, the scene of M4.dhava Rdo’s 
succ^KJsful labbiirs. Mahiraja Martaiidavarmah had succeeded 
his .elder brother in the sovereignty of that principality at tbq 
end of 1846. The germ of the financial crisis, which afterwards 
attained no small magoitpde, was then buddibg. Lidutewl^;; 
General William Cullen of Itbe Madras Artilleiy, the i** handi^n(»i|| 
adjutant” 6f his youthful days, and who in a remamable 
net thu chief tratte of character of the fine f'qidl 

Indian/\ was the Besident^Nawab at the (Cfeurt of 
Wm the amiable bat feeble KHshna was: 
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General Cullen, with all his failings, was himself prondi of his 
scholastic attainments, and valued the advantages of cdncatimi 
in others. He strongly urged on the Maharaja the necessity 
of giving a good English education to his nephews j and re¬ 
commended the choice of a well-educated man, fresh from his 
own collegiate course, as tutor to the youiig princes. Fortu¬ 
nately for Travancore, there was not wanting a precedent for 
the introduction of a foreigner, under the auspices of the British 
Government, to educnle the Princes of the State, Subliii Kdo, also 
a native of Tanjore, entered the Travancore service as English tutor 
to the three young princes, almost simullunoouhly with Venkat 
Bdo, whom long afterwards he succeeded in the Dewanship. 
Subhi Rao owed his first appointment to Col6nel McDouall. Witli 
a view to procure a competent' tutoi,'*Goneral Cullen naturally 
made a reference to Madras ; ami the choice being left to the 
then leading men there, as Mr. Dame! Elliot, Sir Henry Mont¬ 
gomery, Mr. George Norton, &c, it imaniinously fell, at a lucky 
moment for Travancore, on young Madliava llao. All of them 
highly recommended him to the Maharaja through the Resi¬ 
dent ; and Madhava Riio’s noblest aspirations were stirred at tlm 
prospect of making his dSut on the stage on which two of his 
ancestors had figured so prominently. He took, however, the 
advice of his best and most discerning friends ; and what course 
they counselled may be gatliered from the 'v'ihrds of one of them, 

1 remember, when some years siijc(‘ he was offered the situation 
of tutor to the young Travancore princes, lie came to ask my 
advice as to his course. After pointing out to him that it was 
his bounden duty to accept the office, because if he excited in the 
Breasts of those young piinces a thirst for knowledge and a love 
of virtue, he might become the benefactor of millions of bis. 
countrymen, 1 bade him (jucstion his own heart, whether ho 
had strength enough to withstaml the perils and temptations of a 
corrupt Native Court. He went; and nobly has he stoo<l the 
otdeai,^’* * * * *■ Thus morally lortillcd he went to Travan¬ 

core in July 184'0, and took charge of his important duties. < 

Among his royal pupils were the present Mahirdja, and his 
Brother, the First Prince. Ho continued to discharge these 
duties for four and a half years. The amount of ^success which 
crowned his labours has been admitted on all hands to bo 
^ual to the highe.st expectations. It may be observed that 
cftie of his pupils, the First Prince, \v.is made a Fellow of 
the Madras university a year boforo Mddbava Rea’s own ad¬ 
mission ioto tbo Sena to. The Prince was also alluded to in 
flattering terms by Lord Napier in the Viceregal Legislative 

* Bpotsoii by Mr, H^Norton, late Twelfth AnniveujHjy of Patohsappa's 
AaYocak'Ueuoraii^t MaUnwt at the Charities, 1 
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Council in speaking of the late Lord Mayo’s earnest endeavours 
to secure the aid of competent natives in Indian legislation. It is 
bare justice to the memory of General Cullen to say that ho took 
a very lively interest in the education of the princes and len- 
dcred every aid and encourageimmt In Apiil 1853, Madhava 
11^,0 was appointed to a responsible office in the revenue line under 
the Dewan. This appointment by the Mahduiji was made with 
the heartiest concunence of Gen ral Cullen. 

Turning to the geneial administration, of Travancorc at that 
time, we may say without exaggeration that it in a measure 
rivalled that of Oudh before aun(‘xation. The Line Book which 
wo have placed at,the head of this article pioscnts to us 
the gloomiest picture whiejMme , could expect even in an Asiatic 
kingdom. The immediate oce^jsion for the publication of the 
papers contained in it, was the set ions aisturbauces which arose 
in the southern distiicts of Tiavancorc soon after the proclama¬ 
tion announcing Her Majesty s assumption of the direct govern¬ 
ment of India was known to the masses ; and when the womca 
of the ShfinSrs (toddy-drawers) reljiog upon its pledges of pro¬ 
tection and perfect ficedoni, assumed, contiaiy to foimer usage, 
coveiings to the upper part of their peisous; and when the tSddias, 
the higher caste, violently opposed this innovation. But tiio 
papers give an interesting 1 of the events of some years 

before this. No. l-i m this collection is a memorandum by tho 
Madras Govcinment, dated March J8.>(S. It begins with saying 
—“ Petitions fioni Travancorc uie numerous ouough.” 

“In the yeai 1855, however, complainfs of mal-adminis!ration 
bad become so fii^quent and so urgent, that the Madias (^ovoiri- 
mout were led tpfoim the opinion that a foimal investigation was 
imperative. The cases which particulaily attiactod their attention 
were eight in number, A of these eight cases was propaied 

in Octolier 185G by Mr. Norman, Deputy Secietary to Govern** 
ment; it follows below •— , 

A. —Arrears of salaries of public servants. 

B. — The memorial of one Emanuel Class. 

C. —Petition of the Eev. John Cox. 

D. —Petition of the Rev. T. O. Whitchouso. 

K.~The Edapilly Murder Case. 

E. —Petition of the fiev. E. Baylis. 

G, —A joint petition of certain missionanes, oomplainicg 
^hat convicted criminals arc employed in high offices. 

H. —A joint petition from tho same, containing more 
general charges of mul-administratiou and oorrnptiom 

In noticing case A, *‘ the Government did not think the cainges 
assigned for the arrears were satisfactcij ; they observed that it 
was admitted that two months* arrcaio existed, and trusted that 
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such a state of things would be avoided in future.” Referring to 
case C, the Government observe that—“ On the 9th March, 1855, 
the Rev. John Cox, one of the missionaries in Travancore, for¬ 
warded several petitions from native converts, Viomplaining of 
specific acts of oppression and violence against them as Christians. 
He complained tliat the whole of the Sirkar officials, with the 
Hewan at tlie head of them, were in league to oppress and 
insult the Christians ; and that the good intentions of the Raja 
were neutralised ; and tliat appeals to the Resident were not 
only useless, but marked the ap])cllant for further oppression. 
He pledged his veracity, as a Christian minister, that the grossest 
oppression existed, and that torture so severe as to cause death 
was practised.” One of these petitions was‘ “ from Chinnai, the 
widow of Devasahayarn. It sets f&l ih that her husband, herself, 
and others, were seized and coufitied for refusing to sign an agree¬ 
ment, binding themselves to do palace work without pay. Her 
husband was shockingly ill-treated, and died from the effects of 
the torture : she and the others were released after six days’ con¬ 
finement in the stocks. 11 states further, that appeals to the Resi¬ 
dent were disregarded.” The Resident’s explanation on this count 
was that certain Shdnars, whose duty it was to to serve in the 
Rani’s palace, refused to do so. They were, therefore, called 
before the Palace Karyak5r for enquiry. The Hindu part of the 
JShanar admitted their fault and were released, but the converts 
refused to admit their guilt; so they were confined, and six weeks 
after their release Devasah%am died of dysentery ; they suffered 
no liardship while confined ; they may have been ill-treated in tho 
Palace, but that they -were so ill-treated as to result in the death of 
one of Hiem, is not to bo believed. 

To the Resident’s explanation on this and other points, Miv 
Cox put in a rejoinder; and “ the Riglit Honorable Lord Hanis 
considered that ‘ the case, as stated by Mr. Cox, was very 
strong.’ ” 

Case E. is the **EdapiUy Murder Case.’ 

“ Edapilly is a petty <iuasi-independent state in the north •of 
Travancore. The Rajah (a Nfimbari Brahman) and the heir 
apparent (the ‘Telia’ and ‘ Ilaya,’ or elder and younger Rajahs) 
are at feud, • 

, “On the 18th September 1852 Isome ruffians broke into the 
bouse of one Krishnan JEIayadam, and beat him so severely that 
be 511 <3ay8. ^ 

,, where Elayac^atn .living, was situated in a gar- 

^^iimMb .was the bene of Contention between the two Rajahs, 

.1’ ‘ 

The was est^ined by prder of the Pewan#. hut. 
%aS;Proy# v*' ■ . 
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“ That result did not please the Ilaya Rajah, who forwarded sub¬ 
stantial inducements to the Dewan, who had all the prisoners ap¬ 
prehended, and taken to Trevandrum, ICO miles ; then to Quiloo, 
46 miles ; an(\then to Kalikuttain, 26 miles from Quilon, where 
there is a small cutcherry in a lonely spot. Here the Dewan order¬ 
ed Muhidiu Beg, the Police Duffadar, to torture the prisoners, to 
extort a confession from them ; sixth prisoner was suspended from 
the hair of his head, and beaten on the neck and chest with a 
stone. Karulan Govindan, first prisoner, had two of his teeth 
knocked out in the presence of VencatraAiana Ayan ; and after 
four hours of torture, the prisoners all confessed, and were com¬ 
mitted to the Trevandrum Criminal Court for trial upon this 
evidence. * 

“ Sixth prisoner died fron>tim beating, &c., at the door of the 
Criminal Court; the Dewan refused to give the body to the 
prisoner's friends (who wished for a post mortem examination}, 
and declared that the death was caused by ‘ bloody flux.’ 

“ The 25th prisoner ahio died on the 20th June from injuries 
received. The Criminal Court examined officially the scars on the 
prisoners, and torture was fully proved to their satisfaction against 
the Dewan and Venkataramana Ayan. 

****** 

“ A vacancy existing in the Appeal Court, the Resident, on the 
recommendation of the Dewan, appointed the very Police Sheris- 
tadar, Venkataramana Ayan, who tortured the prisoners, and 
directed that he should be specially appointed to try the ca.se.” 

Indeed, this case appears to throw into the shade the worst 
charges against Ali Nukhi Khan of Oudh. 

Under F. the Reverend F. Baylis states that, " the Deputy 
Peshkar does all he can to assist the robbers and oppress the poor, 
especially Christians.” 

G. and H. were united petitions from all the missionaries in South 
Travancore. They reiterated the individual corryjlaints, aud embo¬ 
died many more bearing upon the general oppression, lawless¬ 
ness, official corruption, and misrule, which had reached their 
climax. The contents of H. are thus summarised in the memoran¬ 
dum : 

• 

I. The police is a tremendous engine of oppressibn : for, 

(U Prisoners are confined for very long periods without investigation 
(at the moment). * 

(2) Manjmre acijttiitted after a long imprisonment, being, sdl the tinbe 

innheent} some have just been i^eased who suffer^ five, 
imprijsnnment. ''^ 9 ' 

(3) Many arte imprisoned without any epecjflc charge; whiten^ w- 
Heaste is impossible i no door is to the cry of the 
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die in gaol, tliough a monthly return of persons confined is sent to the 
Kesident. 

( 4 ) # # # Prisoners are repeatedly tortured in prison. 

( 5 ) The Regulations ai*e systematically set asid*^throughout iho 
country ; not only in the Courts but everywhere; appeal to the 
Resident is vain; he refers to the I)ewan, who himself practises all 
such ati*ocities, such as false imprisonment, torture, &c., but uniformly 
shields liis subordinates. 

(C) * * ♦ * # * 

(7) Real criminals ar^ suffered to be at huge, committing fresh 
outrages, and intimidating any witnesses of their crimes. 

( 8 ) Real complaints are unheeded 3 nothing can be done without 

extensive bribery, , 

(9) The police officers not only^receive bribes to lot off thieves, but 

retain the stolen property. , 

(10) Complaints against Government officials are quite hopeless. 
The consequences always recoil u|K>n the complainants. 

“ II. The character of the high Government officials is bad. 

(1) Convicted criminals are a]>pointed to'the most res])onsibIc offices, 
among which ai-e the Accountant-General and Deputy Peshkar. 

(2) Men grossly and notoriously incompetent are posted to liigU 
appointments. 

(3) And new offices are created for these men. 

(4) Every appointment has its price; and when offices are filled by 

such men, it is no wonder that their olllcial power is abused * to extort 
bribes, to pervert justice, oppress the weak, shield the guilty, promote 
favorites, and amass large private fortunes. * * # # 

(5) Tlio Sirkar officials are not paid regularly ; of this there can bo 
no doubt, and all the evils inseparable from such a system are entailed 
upon the x>Pople* 

“ HE * * * The appeal Court is packed. ♦ * * Thus is 
the whole channel of justice corrupt, and the whole country groanr 
under the pressure of the enormous evil. 

“ IV. The forced labour system exists to a great extent. 

( 1 ) tn many cases a nominal equivalent is rendered tyliich is practi¬ 
cally worthless. And this state of vassalage is com^mlsorily perpetuated. 

(2) Supplies are ip many cases extorted ffrati/i; codjans for covering 
the Sirkar buildings, leaves for the elephants’ fodder, bunches of idan- 
tains for festivals, ffsh for the table of the chief Europeans at Trevan*' 
drum,' (ko. 

* ** • 

* Em nien ure alsq ihto slavery, I'he pulaoe autV^ri^es 

aiMi d^ comtwl men to sijgn docuiaen them^tyes 

'*'_'' Tibmop|)w^oh Ute'rally ' 

the eait, Uihd' ca^i^'fn, 

* .;Thieqr:iimi^lsa*i 8 h t 
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Governmei>t of India, in which they said that “ considering the 
very grave charges contained in the petition, corroborated in some 
measure by the continual petitions from natives of the country, 
it appeared to 4^)em that investigation of some sort was impera^ 
live.” They sent up the petitions, and also copies of the two 
Treaties of 1797 and 1805. Lord Lalhousie was Governor- 
General at the time; and he always condemned half measures 
which arc indicative of weakness. He disapproved the proposal 
for an enquiry ; but instructed the Local Government, under tho 
Ninth Article of the Treaty of 1805, to give to the Raja a “formal 
and forcible expression of the ser^iments of the British Govern¬ 
ment on the abuses which appeared to prevail, with suitable 
advice and warning*’ Shattered in health by eight years of 
official toil of an unparailcl.id nature, the Marquis of Dalhousie 
was seeking relief in the braciu^elimate of tho Nilgiris, and Lord 
Harris, the Governor of Madras, was with him. It was from this 
place that the letter of advice and warning, dated 2Ist November 
1855, was forwarded to tlie Raja. Though signed by Lord Harris, 
the letter was full of that imperial ring which could have been 
imparted to it only by the masterly pen of the freat Proconsul, 
Tlie following is its precis, a.s given in the memorandum :— 

“ The letter began by setting forth in detail a series of cor¬ 
respondence with the Resident, and numberless petitions from 
the R^j5.’s suljccts, wliich had led tho Madras Government to 
believe (that the following evils) prevailed in Travancore—the in¬ 
efficiency of the police ; the venality of the Courts ; the demoralis¬ 
ing effects of the revenue system pursued ; the neglect of public 
works, and the general misrule. It went on by oRsorving that it 
had been brought to the ears of Lord Dalhousie; and concluded by 
stating that in accordance with his Lordship's views, and Clause 
9 of the Treaty of 1805, it had become the duty of the Government 
to call the Rajah’s attention, in the most serious manner, to the 
manifold abuses prevailing in his dominions ; to urge an enlightened 
policy, and to warn him that it was to be feared^ that the contin¬ 
gency against which Article 5 of the Treaty was directed was not 
far distant, unless averted by timely and judicious reforms; the 
Rajah was also informed that in carrying out any such reforms 
the assistance.of the Resident was available." 


^^he descent of this thunderbolt created immense stir,, for the 
iottomeat in tf»e Cpurt. The ancient vaults of the great*: 

P^eda were ransacked^ ahd ffye lakhs of rupees scraped outrf^ 
0 ,, pay,off,,,errors, ,oT,public 8alar|e%Av;ahdV 
receiv^’ frpm the ryo,ts. But through tho 

pf lhie"eam;eyer, reaphed^ ij;t4^|tipatiom'; ’',,,, 

, v';*' A 'perfuiiwy; , dr&ed' Ciej|pf 
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correction, was forwn,r(ied by the in which many of tlie 

charges were admitted, qualified by flimsy excuses and explana¬ 
tions, and ready promises of r^orm given. In the meanwhile 
General Cullen sent up his own remarks on the ;*ctition of the 
missionaries, in wliich he took special care to defend his Krishna 
Bao. He said—“ much blame is unjustly thrown on the Dewan 
in regard to the state of the finances of the country. * * » The 

assertion that the Dewan is all-powerful over the Rajah is utterly 
false; the Rajah can do anything. In Cochin it is different, 
there the Dewan is pavdmount.” We are fully justified in re¬ 
marking that if Lord Dal h on sip,!, had continued a year more in 
India, if the great events of 1857 had not occurred and absorbed 
public attention, and if Krislma Rao’s adrfiinistration had been 
prolonged, Travancore would l()n{; a^v* Ifave heen one of the richest 
Collectorates in Southern India. ^ But it was otherwise ordained, 
and Travancore was spared to become a model of native good govern¬ 
ment. The Madras Government had, when recommending to the 
Government of India the institution of afn enquiry by a Commis¬ 
sion into the charges brouglit against the Travancoic administra¬ 
tion, simultane(flisly made the same recommendation to the home 
authorities. While the Governor-General rejected this proposal as 
opposed to the tenor of the Treaty, the Court of Directors 
strongly advised its adoption. They eschewed, however. General 
Cullen's proposal to appoint a local and “ packed ” Commission 
consisting of men likely to be under hi.s thumb ; and said ;—“ A 
much more comprehensive investigation than this is absolutely 
necessary, and though the officers to whom it is entrusted must 
hold their commission from the Rajah, they should bo recommended 
to him by your Government, and should carry on their enquiries 
independently of the Resident. Lieutenant-General Cullen must - 
be sensible that he is himself one of the parties under accusation ; 
that he is alleged to be prejudiced in favour of the Dewan, who 
was introduced into Travancore by himself^ and is indebted to 
him for his high* appointment; and that no enquiry in which 
either the Dewan's instrumentality or his own is employed coukl 
be considered a fair one, or would effectually clear the official 
character of either from even unmerited imputation.” This deci- 
sicn of the Court of Directors was communicated to ttie Governor* 


fQieneral; and in doing so, the Madras Government said “ It may 
to remark, ia reference to the 9tli Article of the 
, practicallyi the intercourse between the Madras Gov- 

State has not been eonUned to the 
tender of advice' under that Article. The nomination 
of his l>jswan or chi^ minister is reported for. the 
of^Ob'vernmlnt.' The ' BOsident also exer0ise8"a .ifetiersl 
4 P]iervMoa'''wo*.''' ptpeesdihgS of' the - Tifavamsore' 
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* * * Annual reports of the revenue and 

expenditure are submitted to Government, and, especially of late 
years, these reports and their accounts have been closely scrutinized, 
and strong re^^arks made on the subject of expenditure, even to 
the extent of prescribing the maximum sura, which, however, has 
never been observed, to be.spent in Ootperas and ceremonies.” They 
also said that the proposed Commission “ must exercise a minute 
and searching scrutiny into the entire system of the administra¬ 
tion of the Travancore Government in all its branches—into the 
present condition of the country, and into the past proceedings 
of the Dewan and Resident." To this reference, and to several 
successive ones on the same subject, no reply was given by the 
Government of Indih ; while the Madras Government continued 
“to receive from TravancOt^ *coihplaints of oppression and mal¬ 
administration.” Lord Dalhousle had left India, and scarcely had 
Lord Canning time to study the political disposition of India, before 
the great mutiny broke out in 1H57, and absorbed the attention 
of every Englishman. TJ'nder these circurnstances it is no wondor 
that the Travancore question was in abeyance. In the meanwhile, 
we must go back a little. 

During the latter half of 1855, Madhava Rao was promoted 
to the office of Dewan Peshkar, which is the highest in the scale 
below that of the Dewan. The number of Peshkars at a time 


would appear to be varying between two and four ; and these, 
at the time we speak of, were all stationed at the head-quarters. 
While they scarcely did any work of real importance and respon¬ 
sibility, they directed their talents and energies to intriguing 
against the Dewan, who iii turn was ever jealously busy in annoy¬ 
ing and impeding them. Madhava Rao was soon disgusted with 
this state of things ; and suggested that the Peshkars might bo 
entrusted with the responsible charge of a certain number of Taluks 
each, subject to the general control of the Dewan. He pointed 
also to a similar administrative arrangement which had obtained in 
Travancore previously to the establishment of its existing relations 
with the British Government. The arrangemont was adopted, ^tnd 
Madhava Rao was deputed to * the Southern Division,’ comprising 
the very Taluks from which complaints to the Madras Government 
had been moet frequent and importunate. Accordingly he w^t 
thither ; and with power scrupulously limited by a Jealous superior, 
began • his work of reform steadilyf Soon the industrious a^ 
peaoeful fotmd that there was one who was ready to efspouae thflif : 
eauee Against oppressors, and the lawless that palmy 
of in^unity were gone: Mr. Norton observes cana<^, ^ 
Irbm thlb Ouldect witbout another public meolaon 
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with the highest distinctions and after honourable employ in the ser¬ 
vice of the Madras Government at the Presidency, he went to 
Travancore on the invitation of the Rajah, to superintend the 
education of the young princes. How he dischajjged that task 
I happen, so far as one of the princes is concerned, personally to 
know. And it is a proud satisfaction to think that he has instil¬ 
led into the Iwsom of that young man the same love of the princi¬ 
ples of justice and honesty as actuate himself. Thence, he was 
appointed to a post under the Dewan ; and during this last year, 
lie has had an independent charge of two districts of the kingdom. 
How he has administered that important charge I am about to 
state. 1 believe that the representations constantly before the 
public of the state of Travancore are not, in ‘the least, exaggerat- 
ted—that nothing could be wo/se.th'5fi its condition of anarchy, 
than tlie entire dissolution of the elements of society. The 
missionaries have petitioned the Government on the state of 
misery and anarchy in which the country is plunged. A warn¬ 
ing, by no means indistinct, as to the consequences of this state 
of things, has been conveyed by the Government of Madras to 
the Sovereign of Travancore. Yet, within the short space of a 
year, Madhava Eao has called forth order out of disorder ; has 
distributed justice between man and man, without fear or favour ; 
has expelled dacoits ; has raised the revenues ; and his 
Minutes and State papers show the liberality, the soundness, 
and statesmanship of his views and principles. He has re¬ 
ceived the thanks of his Sovereign; he has obtained the 
voluntary admiring testimony of some of the very mission¬ 
aries who memorialised, to the excellence of his administration. 
Now, here is a man raised up, as it were, amid the anarchy 
and confusion of his country, to save it from destruction.* 
Annexation, looming in the not far distant future, would be 
banished into the sb^es of night, if such an administration as he 
has introduced into two of the districts were given to the whole 
kingdom, by his advancement to the post of Minister. He is, indeed, 
a splendid example of what education may do for the Native.”* * 

It was not long before the hope so expressed was realised. 
Even General Cullen could not save his Krishna Hao from the 
unrelenting laws of nature. In November, 1857, Dtfwan Krishna 
jl^ succumbed)to a painful disease. It was during the costly 
' lii^enniikl Murajapam festival in Trevandrum that he died. It 
to appoint a person to take up the reins of oflfioe 
'I'here were two Dewan Pesbkars at the time ; and 
i Madhava B»o was the jdniof. The senior was a nathe 

jCll'llalabar j and had, before entering the Travaneore aerviee, 
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served our Government in that Collectorate for many years, and 
had earne<l some locfil distinction as an efficient Police officer. 
But he did not know English, and was thoroughly a man of the 
“ old school.” jWith the death of Krislma Rdo, General Cullen’s 
good sense returned to him, and he at once recognised the pro- 
erninent fitness of Madhava Rao for the Ministership. So, wc find 
him thus reporting to Government in January 1858. 

“ I have the honor to report that, immediately on the death of 
the late Dcwan of Travancore, His Highness the Rajah proposed 
to me to send for the Dewan Peshkar, M'idiiava Rao, who wuh then 
in the southoru districts and close at hand, for the purpose of 
taking temporary charge of the cutcherry. 

* * , # * ^ *- 

/‘His Highness has sinc'^ proposed to mo that Madhava Rao 
sliould for tlie present be placeiNn charge of the administration 
as Acting Dewan, an arrangement in wliich I have expressed my 
concurrence and which I hope may be approved of by His Lord- 
slnp in Conncil. 

“ Madhava Rao’s correct principles, his character for iutelligeuco 
and energy, his perfect knowledge of English, and the considei- 
able experience he has already acquired in the administration 
of the laws of Travancore, together with the well-grounded know¬ 
ledge of the Company’s jRegulatious, all point him out for the 
office.” 

# * * , * » ¥ 

The Madras Government approved of this arrangement. At 
the end of the year the Raja, with the concurrence of the 
Government, confirmed Madhava Rao in the Dewanship, That 
concurrence was thus expressed :—“ The Government are ,glad to 
learn that His Highness the Rajah has shown his approval of 
the services of Madhava Rao by confirming him in the high and 
important office.” It is but due to General Cullen to state that 
notwithstanding some reluctance on the part of the Raja, he 
procured for him uncurtailed powers, and ewr afterwards sup- 
parted him cordially. Soon after Madhava Rao’s appointment, Lord 
Harris viflited Travancore ; and during his Lordship’s stay in Tre- 
vandrum, Madhava R4o had long and interesting conferences 
with him, wlpch while they fully instilled the new Dewan with 
the ,views of the Government regarding Travancore affairs, as- 
spred the head of that Government that the interests of . that State; 
were safe in the keeping of , the new Minister. jSarlier in the 
s^,qxe year the Madras Government informed the Court of I)i<* 
rectors that “ since the appointment of Madhava Eao, petitions 
frqm Travancore hay© much abated both in nuinher 
affordinij good grounds to hppe that the administration % 
escertipns, being placed,on an improyed footing.” \ ’ 
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Thu.^) Miullmvn R<iu putered upuu the discharge of his impor* 
taul duties with a sseai, earncstuess, noble ambition, and honesty 
of purpose unrivalled anioiig the natives of India. He was 
in bis thirtieth year ; aiul certainly in the gener^ run of cases 
that ago might be considered too young for so high a trust. i3ut 
his extraordinary uatuial talents, combined with an excellent educa¬ 
tion apd intimacy with men in high circles, had enabled him early 
to study the great problems of social statics, to value all enlighten¬ 
ed anjj progressive movements, and to form a sound and unpre¬ 
judiced judgment in a manner more than ani[)Iy to make up for 
the immaturity of years. His task was, however, by no mean** 
easy or even ordinarily diflioiilt. We have already shown that 
the entire administiatiou was disorganised, ‘i’he puldic treasuries 
weie empty ; and while large sfrr^^^ of payment in the way of 
saLines, and money for pepped, tobacco, and other ai tides 
purchased by the Tiavancore Sirkar were accumulating, the land- 
tax used ^o be (‘ollected often a year in advanc(‘ Tobacco of the 
worst description was often the coin in wiiich pejiper was paid for ; 
and pepper, several years old, similarly fell to the lot of the 
tobacco cimtractor, if lie happened not to be in the good graces 
of the leaders of the administration. Five lakhs of rupees had been 
borrowed from the Pagoda 'I'reasury ; and the Kaja had made a 
solemn stipuialion to replace this sum, fins 50 per cent, in tlie 
way of lump interest, in equal monthly instalments, in the course of 
five years. This, together with the su5.sidy payable to our (Jlovern- 
ment, not to take into consideration other charges, was enough to 
deter any one from taking up the reins of the administration. The 
public service, from the top to the bottom, consisted, with few ex- 
eeptiouK, ofauaimyof voiacious place-seekers, who having ob¬ 
tained their appointments by bribes, were bent upon recouping 
tiiernselves a hundredfold ; and peculation, torture, false accusa¬ 
tion, pretoudr'd demands on behalf of the Birkar, these were the 
irislrumeiits with which they worked out their object. Non-pay¬ 
ment of sahuies f^lrnished even an open pretext for these mal¬ 
practices. The courts of justice were so many seals of corruptieu 
and perversion of /|uatice. Dacoits and marauders of the worst 
stamp scoured the oouutry by hundreds ; but these were loss feared 
by the people than the so-called Police. In short, Travancore 
lyas the veriest deu of misrule, lawlessness, and callous tyranny 
of the worst description. We advisedly say so, because the very 
b^art of the admimstration was taint^. The State vessel was 
drifting at random amidst rocks and reefs, without a chart, without 
a oom|}ass, with shattered sails and broken cables, and above all, 
without a pilot. It was at the helm of this vessel that M^lhava 
« R&o was placed. Hh grasped it hrmly; full of oonddence ia > 
the sympathy of the onlightoaed public, fuU of eagernesa to earn 
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a noble distinction. How lie guided the vessel, not only to safety 
but to glory, we shall presently see. In the meantime, certain 
events of importance must be noticed. 

The disturbances in South Travancore, which arose from a dis¬ 
puted question of costumes, assumed suddenly a magnitude which 
none could have foreseen. The causes of these were quite beyond 
the control of the ruling authorities. They were but one of 
those illustrations of the struggles of the first rays of civilisation 
against utter barbarism. Popular rights are little known or 
respected in Native states ; and Travandore has long l>een the 
hri^iepond of superstition and caste intolerance. Certain castes 
were restricted to certain modes of wearing their clothes ; and devia¬ 
tions from the prescribed modes w^ere jealously watched and opposed 
by other castes. The women •qf *the Sliauars, or toddy-drawers, 
who abound in South Travancore, and fiom among whom the 
Protestant missionaries have for the last sixty years reaped the 
richest harvest, had been prevented from covering the upper part 
of their person. Acting *upou the advice of Colonel Morrison, 
then Resident, the Rani Regent had so far modified this restric¬ 
tion as to permit the wearing by Christian Shanar women of 
the Kuppdyam (a sort of shirt). The mutual jealousies between 
the Shaoars and the Sfidras were dormant for some time, but 
the Queen’s Proclamation of November 1858, on the a.ssumption of 
the direct government of India, renovated those feelings. In the 
whole range of official literature, in the English or any other 
language, there is not a State Paper expressing nobler views or 
entitled to greater admiration than Her Majesty’s Indian Pro¬ 
clamation; but at the same time we make bold to say that no 
State Paper has given rise to more divergent constructions. The 
Shinars imagined that it permitted them to infringe existing 
rules ; while the Sfidras equally considered it as sanctioning their 
taking the law into their own hands to repress what they took 
as an aggression into their caste domains. Serious affrays ensued, 
and these were aggravated by the gratuitous interference of petty 
Shrkar officials whose general standard of capacity and moml worth 
we have already alluded to. Public peace was imperilled. In 
January 1859, General Cullen reported to the Madras Goverh- 
ment that “ tjhere is a very disturbed state of feeling at present 
ih the south of Travancore on a matter of caste, i.ia, as to the 
kind of dress to be worn by the women of the castes.**: 

.Further on he said—communication with the Hewan, I, 
few days ago, sent to the south 100 men" of the'Bfidr Brigade*; 
hbder an European officer, to support the civil power, and 
hOj^ : may as the Hewan alsio proposes 

. to 'ascertain' on the spb|.''the' eioact, ■ §tat0 ■ Of' "" '' 

alterwiarda'be-again'wfOtO'aad'Oald''z 
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“A let from tlio Dewau, dated yewterday, and received this 
nmnang', infortns me of a report of the Sliauars across the front i(T 
in the Tiunevelly district collecting there with a view to enter 
Travancorc to jpiiJ the tSlianars, and pluinler thc^illages along 
the frontier. A letter from the Valliyfir Thafeihfar (Tinnevelly) 
rather corroborates the report; 1 liave communicated the infor¬ 
mation to the Magistrate of Tiunevelly. 

“ A party of 50 men of the Nair Brigade have been detached 
to Soosheendrurn, and the Dewan is desirous to have an additional 
100 men of the Brigade •at his disposal, and 1 have accordingly 
directed the Officer CommaiuUug the Brigade to hold them in 
readiness.” 

On the 12th February, Dewan Madhava'Kao reported to the 
Resident thus:— ' "" 

5. “ On the 14th ultimo, 1 reached Patmanahhapuratn. A 

detachment of the Nair Brigade had alieady arrived theic on the 
IHh. I was followed by Captain Daly, who wfis put in command 
of all the troops in the Southern Districts. The troops were 
moved where mischief was apprehended. The Police was further 
strengthened iu different places ; auxiliary police officers were 
appointed to keep the peace, and speedily impure into and dispose 
of Police cases, which wore of course expected to be numerous at 
tlie time. Some minor Siikar officials, who appear to have acted 
improperly, were suspended from employment. Some of the 
leaders of both partie.s concerned iu these disturbances were ap¬ 
prehended ; other measures, too, were taken with a view to pre¬ 
serve order. The determination of the Sirkar to exact impli¬ 
cit obedience to it from all classes of its subjects soon liecame 
known ; and 1 am happy to add, that without the necessity uf- 
resortiug to extreme measures having arisen, tranquillity has heeu 
restored.” He said further;— 

“ As regards future arrangements, I think it desirable that the 
detachment of this Nair Brigade, now in the south, should con¬ 
tinue there some little tinie longer. The additional Police estub- 
iishments should also be continued. A re-arrangement of officials 
in certain localities will be necessary; about which, however, i 
may write to you at another time. 1 may also submit iu a very 
f^w days my plans for better organising the Police of the whole 
couptry. 

“ The authority of the Sirkar having been vindicated, it may 
bo desirable to take an early opportunity to consider what modi- 
i'cations should bo made in the Proclamation of 1004, so as to 
suit the requirements of altered times and circumstances.” 

* Thc^agitation subsidswi gradually under a firm but considerate 
policy.* The Bajit conceded, * not without pressure from the 
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Afadras Govcrnmeut, of which Sir C. Trevelyan had become the 
head, liberty of dress to the Sh^n^rs. Sir Walter Elliot, then Mem¬ 
ber of Council, considered the Dewan’s report " to be a temperate 
and fair statetnent.” The Dewan, however, had to carry out the 
wishes of the Government under the orders of a Raja, who while 
possessing many amiable and even sterling qualities, and often 
successfully simulating enlightenment, was an ultra-conservative ; 
and of a !^sident, who could not realise the moral advancement 
of the world of near half a century, and who seldom took a seri¬ 
ous view of popular grievances. Hence the concessions made to 
the Shanars were piece-meal ; and naturally petitions complaining 
of caste intolerance continued to be sent up to the Government. 
Any Governor woulJ have taken serious notice of these ; but 
Sir C. I’revelyan was one wno-i^e spirit soon burst all bonds of 
patience. It was also about this time that the Government of 
India replied to the several references from the Madras Govern¬ 
ment, recommending an enquiry by commission into the affairs 
of Travancore, which Had not received attention during the 
mutiny. They objected to a Commission, but advised the suspen¬ 
sion of the Resident, and the appointment of an officiating Resi¬ 
dent The Madras Government, while conscious of their power to 
take this step, did not* see sufficient grounds to do so, and said 
that one-of the main objects of the proposed Commission was to 
ascertain the necessity for so doing. Thus there was an ellipsis of 
argument, the Government of India deeming the suspension of 
the Resident a necessary preliminary to all enquiry, and the 
Madras Government considering that an enquiry alone could show 
whether suspension was necessary. Sir C. Trevelyan was convinced 
of the unfitness of General Cullen; and the Indian Government 
had pointed to the necessity of appointing in his stead a person 
of tried and known sound judgment, and one who may be 
expected to Obtain the confidence of all parties.” To ofifect this. Sir 
Charles thought it best to use moral persuasion. , So, we find him 
writing to the Resident on the 6th May, thus :— 

my earnest desire to support the just authority of the 
Maharaja in his ancient dominions, and I know what is due to 
yourself as an old and deserving officer of this Government; but 
the case now Ifefore me is one in which the claims of public duty 
are of the most imperative kind, and I must therefore desire that* 
you will, without further delay, yield obedience to the re^atei^ 
orders which have been convey^ to you, and report iu detail what 
yob have done in consequence of the resolutions of this Govern- 
xueht communicated to you on the S7th January and on the I4th; 
of Match last, and what the Mahai^ji Ipts done in cofisi^ ^ 
^uence.** General Cullen soon found from this, and perjhaps* al^ 
other d^rrespondence pf n more privileged kindf that the ahti- 
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quarian inclmations of the new Goveroor were not strong enough 
to support an ‘ Old Indian' against public interests. 

He accordingly did “ yield obedience/' and retired at the end 
of 1859. The < new year brought with it a new jPLesident The 
Madras Presidency affords little or no field for the development of 
diplomatic talents ; and its services, both civil and military, have 
seldom been adorned by men of distinction in this line. But this 
general void only made Mr. Francis Maltby shine all the more. 
He was every way fit to represent the British Government in a 
Native Court. His gi’eaff official experience, his eminent talents, his 
excellent literary powers, his warm and generous heart, his 
humane sympathies, his keen sense of honour, his love of truth 
and justice, his abhorrence of all that was mean and morally 
sinuous, and his polished and persjpwStVe manners, formed a happy 
combination rarely seen. A deep and self-humiliating, but un¬ 
obtrusive, religious faith ran through every vein of his moral frame. 
His commanding person, his noble mien, his rare but mild and 
sincere smile, his well-weighed and slow-flowing speech, and even 
his deep bass voice, were externals which immensely added to the 
dignity and effect of the whole character. It was on him that 
Sir Charles Trevelyan's choice worthily fell. Early in 186*0, he 
went to Travancore and relieved General Cullen, About six 
months after Mr. Maltby's appointment, the late Maharaja died. 
The Raja had left four nephews ; and according to the Malabar 
law of succession, the eldest of these would have succeeded him in 
the sovereignty. But be was found to be completely demented from 
an early age. Two modes of settling the succession presented 
themselves to the notice of the Madras Government. These were : 
first, a complete supersession of the dejure heir and the installation 
of the next in seniority in full sovereignty; or, secondly, the estab¬ 
lishment of a Regency and the placing of the heir presumptive at 
its head. The decision of the Government, in a very gijeat measure, 
depended upon the opinion of the Resident. Mr. Maltby carefully 
weighed the respective merits of the two propo.sals. He had before 
him a not very remote precedent of a Regency in Travancore itself. 
He, however, perceived the evils which would arise from an in¬ 
definite Regency; and the consequent unsettled state of the public 
mind. He also calculated upon t^e great benefits* which^ "<^0111(1 
«ipome from iheincreased amenability to the advice of the 
Qoirerament on the, pari of a native potentate who might, be 
jpected to ascribe his aitainiaent of sovereignty^ partly at leaati to 
that f He, , therefore, strongly retoommehded the 

of Frince Bamn Turmah; and the M^ras Gownment, 
Wilh‘ "the concurrence of the Government of India, sanctioned it^. 
4i^i^ngly, on the*19tb October, 186(), the, present Mahfrija 

itnder a young and' andablh.,sqye^j^igni,:;:fiec 
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from the bonds of self-imposed conservatism, and with a Resident 
of high character and abilities. Sir Madhava Bao*s administration 
attained unimpeded progress. 

In noticing »the features of an administration, the point which 
pre-eminently presents itself to our attention is its financial policy. 
It lias already been shown how the finances stood in the days of 
Madhava Rao’s predecessor. With all the oppressive and demor¬ 
alising monopolies and other petty vexatious taxes, the total 
revenue seldom went up to even 40 lakhs. We subjoin a statement 
of tlie yearly receipts for nine years beginning from 1861-62 :— 


1861-62 

Rfi. 4,323,687. 

1862-63' . 

. 4,754,898. 

1863-64 

, ... 4,310,727. 

3864-6.5 

... ... „ 4,211,140. 

1865-66 

„ 4,480,634 

1866-67 

„ 4,482,819; 

1867-68 

„ 5,188,944. 

1868-69 

„ 5,08.5,645. 

1869-70 

5,154,007. 


We regret that we have not before u» the statement of revenue 
receipts from the very beginning of Madhava Rao’s Dewanship ; but 
it must be remembered that before Mr. Maltby’s advent these Ad¬ 
ministration Reports never saw light. If we could have presented 
it, the contrast would have been greater. But the figures above 
given will show, without any comments from us, the buoyancy which 
the master hand of the new Dewan gave the revenues of Travan- 
core. But the debit side must be considered. The very first act of 
the new reign was the abolition, under Mr. Maltby’s advice and 
Madhava Rao’s assurance, of the pepper monopoly. Pfepper is a 
staple peculiar to the Malabar Coast, of which Travancore forms 
a part. It had for a very long time been one of the chief re¬ 
venues of the State. " The pepper of the Malabar Coast had, from, 
the earliest times of the Company's trade, formed one of the chief 
articles of export On the 28th January ITSS*, the entered 
info an agreement (No. LII.) known as the pepper contract, to 
supply a large quantity of pepper to the Bombay Govermnent 
for ten years, in return for arms and goods.” * Pepper had been 
so imj^rtant fin item in the revenue system that the branch of 
that j^stem which embraced all the State monopolies and royals 
tie® Wept under the designation oS the * Pepper DepartmenV^ 
5fhe auiduht aunually reaMsed by this monopoly^ while it formed ■ 
a very * appredable portion of the State revenue, was not very 
taken in itself; Dewan Krishna Rao, in his memorandi^mT 

V'J’f “ Sel^tioas from'the’; 
tlisf V{|>’psgo 1103.' of TravanceSre.’' Jjio. 11^,,. ’. :;,,j-j',,. 
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drawn up in 1841-42, when first introduced into the Travancore 
service, gives interesting information on the pepper monopoly as 
well as other points. From the tables given in it we gather that, 
taking an aveiage of ten years, 4,531 kandies of pepper were 
annually purchased from the ryots for Ks. 1,49,587, and 5,655 
kandies were sold for Es, 3,27,177. The average sale value is 
Rs. 60 per kandy, and thus the 4,531 kandies give Rs. 2,77,460, 
from which deducting the cost, we get Rs. 1,27,873 as net revenue, 
which is comparatively a small sum. But monopolies are always 
thought clastic, and great hopes are placed iu them in a mere 
financial point of view. The great oppression which the pepper 
monopoly gave rise to, and the decidedly incqmmensnrate revenue 
derived from it, pointed to it as the first of the monopolies to be 
abolished or modified. Mr. Maftb^was determined to expunge ib. 
He would not have been able to do so, if Madhava Rao were not 
bold enough to bear the loss of revenue. But the latter was en¬ 
lightened enough to realise to himself the spirit of the age, and 
was confident in his own abilities. Thus, the pepper monopoly 
was sent whistling in the air with one stroke of the bat of the 
master cricketer. An export duty of 15 per c&ai. ad valorem 
was imposed in its stead. Tliis was again lowered first to 9 per 
cent., and ultimately to 5 per cent., the general level of export 
duty. 

Next in order we come to the tobacco monopoly. This source 
of revenue was incomparably greater than that of pepper. It, 
indeed, took in Travancore the place of the opium monopoly in 
British India. The abolition of this monopoly, of course, entailed 
a proportionately large fiscal sacrifice. We cannot do better than 
quote from Madhava Rao’s Report for 1863-64. 

“ The important fact may be announced at the outset, that the 
tobacco monopoly of the State was finally abolished in the year 
under review. 

“ It may not be out of place here to give a summary of the 
measures taken by His Highness’ Government in recent years in 
respect to this important source of revenue, culminating in the 
abolition of the monopoly. 

“It may be premised that in regard to the consumption of 
f^b^o,.Travancore may be regarded as divided int5 three circles, 
^aih^ly, tJje southern, the central, and the northern. In the hrst 
bf these T^nhevelljf tobacco is chiefly consumed, in the i^ondi 
<0^ Jaffna, and in the third that of Coimbatore. ' 

\ system eras open to objection fcr the double 

; ih^t the inode of deriving the revenue was in itself opposed 

; fW«V&oar:prin<*ies, and that the taxation of the commodity 

reference to the power of tho 3ifl:ar to 
4he‘''<f>0fati;dna',of the 'siaugglef, ; ■ ' V' 
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‘‘The evils of the system, under these circumstances, could 
at no time have escaped observation ; but when tiie tobacco mono¬ 
poly in the British districts of Malabar, Oanara, and Coimbatore 
■was abolished ^in 1853, the difficulty of maintainiijg the monopoly 
in this State much increased. 

“ The consequence was «a rapid decline of the revenue on Jaffna 
tobacco. In the year ]032 (Koliam era), the year previous to 
the appointment of the present Dewan, the consumption of Siikar 
tobacco of Ceylon growth was 1,441; kandies, while in 1024 it 
had stood at 2,485 kandies. » 

“ But no reforms in the S 5 'steiu, however desirable, could be 
attempted at a time when the public finances wore suffering from 
extreme depression.' All that could be done wa.s to work tbe 
.existing system itself with more than v'ual vigour and strictness, 
to check abusc.s, and to exact the largest revenue towards the 
rescue State from its perilous financial position. 

“ Under such a treatment, the revenues rose again, as the 
following statement will sShow :— 

Malayalam year. Kandies. 

1032 ... ... 3,400 

1033 ... ... 3,818 

1034 ... ... 4,405 

1035 ... ... 4,705 

1030 ... ... 3,941 (Famine year) 

1037 ... ... 4,370 (Ditto) 

*' The time tlien arrived for inaugurating reforms earnestly. 
The finances of the Sirkar were much improved, and action wasr uo 
longer delayed. 

“ The first step was to lower tbe monopoly prices. They had 
stood thus:— 

Rate per kaudy. 

Jaffna tobacco ... ... ... Rs. 431 

Tinnevelly do. ... ... ... „ 206 

Coimbatore do. ... ... .i. „ 108 

estkd were reduced as shown below * 

Jaffna tobacco ... ... ... Bs. 252^ 

Tinnevelly do. ... ... ... ,, 168^ 

Coimbatore do. ... ... ... „ 105 

** This, it will be seen, wan a considerable fall, ,andi could not but 
ppemte to cut off largely from tbe profits of spauggling, a,nd to 
bring tobacco more within the reach of tbe consumers* * 

, ** Bdt, be it noted that this reform was limited to reduc^io|i! ; 

.taxatiDn, but did pot extend to the which was 

a monopoly. Hence an opportunity was taken nqt long 
to ,^t^k tbe eystem itself' Instead of fbe Sirbar 

from contractors on its own. account ^ 
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retail to its subjects, it was declared open to all dealers to hnport 
tot>acco on their own. account, provided they paid the following 
import duty:— 

I IJer kandy. 

Jaffna tobacco... ... ... Ks. 190 

Tinnevelly do. ... ... „ 14!0 

Coimbatore do. ... ... ... „ 65 

“ In consideration of the pressure of the duty, importers are 
allowed by the Sirkar the privilege of keeping their goods in 
bond, a privilege withoift which the trade could never have pros¬ 
pered. But it was yet desirable to lower the duty, which the 
Sirkar was glad to do in reference to the handsome surplus re¬ 
venues left in its hands at the end of ]0.‘}8. So in about the 
middle of 1039 (the year under ^view) the Sirkar reduced the 
duties to the undermentioned scale :— 


Jaffna tobacco ... 

Tinnevelly do. 

Coimbatore do. ... ... 

“ A still further reduction has been 
year.” * * * 

That reduction was as follows :— 


Per l#idy. * 
... Ks. 140 

. KM) 

„ 65 

made in the current 


Per kandy. 

Jaffna tobacco ... ... ... Ks. 120 

Tinnevelly do. ... ... ... „ 85 

Coimbatore do. ... ... ... „ 40 

And we find that while in 1856-57, the last year of Krishna 
Kao’s administration, 3,460 kandies^were, under the full swing of the 
monopoly sold, and brought in a net revenue of Ks. 8,48,978 ; in 
1869-69, the import duty on 8,150 kandies brought in a revenue * 
of Ks. 8,36,684. Thus, while a world of the most heinous crimes 
was made no longer possible, while their still worse demoralis¬ 
ing influence was removed, while trade was largely unfettered, 
and while the innocent enjoyment of a luxury % the million 
was favoured, the loss to the Sirkar was brought down to the paltl^ 
sum of Ks. 12,294, If this is not a great flnancial success, what 
is I In 1804-65, we And that— 


: V Upwards of 100 minor taxes" were abolished " ^ an apnual 
of about . Es. 8^500." 

Ninjinid having been found to range eX- 
htib,. a max^ of 1<1 Aol!td4anf paddy per of 

’ standard-'idl excessive tasmtion' 

involving a losS' of Avenue to the extent hf about 

toA'-be, -hotked ■ Id,'&•' middle 'of. 
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1863-64,>'the export and import duties were reduced all round.” 

" Then again, in the year 1864-65, the Commercial Treaty 
between the British Government and the Sirkars of Travancore 
and Cochin haying been concluded, duties wero very largely 
removed, 

“ The relief resulting to trade with Travancore from'this treaty 
may be thus particularised :— 

“ 1st.—Travancore duties on goods imported from or through 
British Indian or Cochin Sirkar territories have been, with a few 
exceptions, removed. This relief alone 'may be estimated at 
Rs. 1,20,000. 

“ 2nd.—I’he British Indian duties on the above goods, so far as 
they used to be levied, have also been taken off. 

.‘*3rd.—The Cochin Sirkar duties on the same have also been 
taken off. 

“ 4th.—The duties which the British Indian Government used 
to levy on the goods imported into British India from Travancore 
have likewise been resigned. 

** 5 th.—The duties of the same kind which the Cochin Sirkar 
used to levy on the Travancore goods imported into its territory, 
or in* transit through it to British India, have been similarly surren¬ 
dered. 

“ Trade has thus been freed from taxes, doubtless amounting 
to some lakhs of rupees.” 

In consequence of this interportal arrangement, there ensued a 
very considerable fall in the Customs revenue. While in the year 
1862-63 this item showed a revenue of Rs. 6,30,443, in 1869-70 
it stood so low as Rs. 3,63,822 It should be mentioned that, 
by the interportal agreement, the British Government has engaged 
to pay a fixed sum annually in the way of compensation to the 
Travancore and Cochin Sirkars. The British Indian tariff of 
valuations was also universally adopted. With what elasticity 
trade has risen under the above arrangements will be seen by 
noticing that in 1861-62 the exports were to the value of Rs. 
3,9^4,653, while in 1868-69 they went up to Rs, 7,276,200, show¬ 
ing an increase of more than cent, per cent. 

Gnder the interportal agreement an evil was certainly inflicted 
on the people of Travancore, viz., the enhancement of ihe price 
of sedt, ; JMo finanmal argument, founded thpugh it may be on sta-, 
mmally jusrify this heavy tax on a strict necessary ti 
W; Ibtid it is not ohimei^ioal to hope thata fntute Cnbden d]r > 
Wilbeifarce will hesth the humane sympathies of the Briti^'f; 
devernment to remove this burden from the pov^y^strioken 
ses of India. TOavancore was oomparatMy taxed lightly -^'!' 

^ owing to British interfyrenc^ ihe people t 
been laid nnder this the wmslof 
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We cannot hold Mddhava Rao responsible for this, but we yet 
think that it was in his power to protest against it strongly. 

It has already been noticed elsewhere that when the State 
bad been brought to t\ie very brink of bankruptcy during the 
late reign, and when Lord JDalhousie caiiseda significant warn¬ 
ing to be sent to the late R^ja under the Treaty of 1805, a 
sum of five lakhs of rupees had been borrowed from the Pagoda 
to meet the exigencies of the time. In 1862-63, “ a sum of 
Rs. 1,57,000 was paid, completing the discharge of the liability. 
The sum originally Borrowed was Rs. 5,00,000. The inter¬ 
est due on the principal amounted to half as much. The whole 
sum of Rs. 7,50,000 has been paid off.” And MMhava adds, with 
excusable pride, that Travancore has no public debt now.” 

The whole administrative agency, had, when MMhava Rao can\e 
to power, sunk into a state of utter decrepitude. One main cause 
of this was the extremely low level of public salaries. Neither 
the morality nor the efficiency of the service could be improved 
without raising those salaries to a respectable standard. Also a 
numerical increase of public servants was but an inevitable 
necessity of a rapidly progressive administration. Hence, the ex¬ 
penditure of the State in this direction rose, year after year largely. 
The following statement will show the extent of that increase 


Year. 


Civil salaries. 

1861-62 

• • • 

... Rs. 5,90,935 

1862-03 


... „ 590,578 

1863-64 . 

« » » 

... „ 6,51,055 

1864-65 


.6,19,177 

1865-66 

» • • 

... „ 6,88,549 

1866-67 


... 6,90,945 

1867-68 

• • • 

... „ 7,84,390 

1868-69 

« • • 

. 8,02,762 

1869-70 

a « • 

... „ 8,50,430 


In this, the Police establishment alone stood in 1861-62 at 
Rs. 61,264, and *in 1869-70 at Rs. 1,33,242; and the Judicial 
branch of the service cost in 1861-62 Rs. 85,206, and in 1869-^0 
Rs. 1,54,969. So in the Police the increase during these nine yeaxs 
was mdre than cent, per cent, j and in the Judicial eatablishnaent 
pot much below that ratio, • 

i abpvo statement) however, does not represent the agg;r^te 

Jn report for l$68-69, k oompnratiye 
i of 1- civil saisHes between the year 1856-57 knd 1868^0 


fey‘<^|kjlch shows that in the tornier year they amotihted to 
and in the latter to Rs. 11,08,699, presenting an 


lihcrOiMie 'nf Ra 9,95,4T7, or ^"ig^tly more than 60 por cent,' 


school) and a good rna^hry 
, hpth pnbliic works worn 
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existent before Madhava Rdo’s ministry in Travancore. Captain 
Horsley, while in charge of the British District, was occasionally 
referred to for professional advice ; but it was in 1860, that a sepa¬ 
rate Civil Engi?\eer was employed and a department organised to 
execute works of public utility. The State expenditure under 
these two heads, for the nine years from 1861-62, s^od thus :— 

Public Works, Education, Science and Art. 


1861-62 

... Rs*. 2,70,549 


m • • 

18iJ2-63 

... 2,17,380 


• • * 

1863-64 

... „ 2,60,169 


• • • 

1864-65 

... „ 4,76,305 

Rs. 

57.039 

]8G.f)-66 

... „ 5,61,448. 


56,036 

1866-67 

„ 5,54,750 


69,127 

1867-68 

... „ 5,65,021 


81,399 

1868-60 

... „ 6,0.5,661 

n 

87,331 

1869-70 

... „ ,9,69,801 

7f 

1,14,545 


For the first three years we miss the disbursements under 
Education, &c.; but we suppose the item was so small that it 
merged into some other one. But the figures given show that the 
expenditure has doubled during six years under this head, and 
trebled under that of Public Works, in nine years. 

Travancore is perhaps the most priest-ridden Native State in 
the whole of India; for although in other States large sums are 
frequently squandered on the Brahmans and other religious and 
mendicant classes, those expenses depend on the will, or rather 
caprice, of the rulers of those States. But in Travancore the 
ruler himself is not his own master in religious matters. Pertain, 
'heavy expenses have inevitably to be incurred in the performance 
of appointed ceremonies, besides the current one of feeding gratis 
aU Brahmans all the year round. These, together with others of 
a more domestic nature, have been both numerous and costly 
during Madhava Rao’s 14 years’ administration. When it is 
dcgisidered that the Raja himself is not able to do away with 
these, it is evident enough that Madhava Rao could do little 
beyond preventing unauthorised appropriation of the money spent 
oh them. Bqjt the drain on the public treasury is not the less 
deserving of consideration. The following figures are taken frorii 
tho Ad^minislration Reports nine years, showing the uSusd 

religious and ceremonis.1 expenses. 

1^61-6% tJtpurahs or feeding-houses ... 'Es. 

V /, Marriage of the J[ij»iQr .i. 

IS6§-6!S, 0tpurahs ... ... ... » 

Ditto, ' ... 

Ci^medover Rs'. 


09 » 


Ci^med over 
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Brought forwai'd 

3863-64, The Murajapaim Cereraouy 

„ The P%dikvdi of the Junior Rani 
1864-65, UtpuLraha 

3865- 66, Ditto, 

3866- 67, Ditto, 

1867- 68, Ditto, 

1868- 69, Ditto. 

1869- 70, Ditto, 

„ The Murajap&ni Ceremony 

„ The TulapuruS'hadanam (or weighing 

with gold) Cc‘1 oniony 

„ The Sacerdotal Thread Investiture of the 

young prince 
And wc may add— 

The Hiranyagarbham (or golden Lotus) 
Ceremony in 1870-73, about 
Ditto ditto Utpurahs, about 


Rs. 

9,50,683 


1,63,611 


2,659 


3,06,869 

yy 

2,84,550 

n 

3,02,337 

yf 

2,87,517 

» 

3,13,117 

>1 

3,21,572 


1,94,752 


3,61,177 


20,690 


3.60,000 


3,00,000 


Total ... Rs. 37,69,534 

This shows an average annual expenditure exceeding 3] lakhs of 
rupees. We have omitted the Pagoda expenses. The Pagoda 
lauds and endowments were taken into the hands of the Sirkar 
in the time of Colonel M unro’s Residency; and thereafter the 
revenues of those lands were incorporated with those of the 
Sirkar, and the expenses met from the public treasuries directly. 
It may yet be observed that the annual expenditure under this 
head is 5^ lakhs of rupees in round numbers. 

Mow, we have seen that Madhava Rao’s administration start¬ 
ed with an empty treasury encumbered with a heavy debt The 
great monopolies were abolished, numerous minor taxes removed, 
and the Customs duties materially reduced ; all this involving a 
sacrifice of several lakhs of public revenue. Not a single pie 
was added to the taxation, excepting in the case of salt, the respon¬ 
sibility of which rests entirely with the British authorities. Pub¬ 
lic salaries have been immensely increased to secure honesty 
and efficiency. Many lakhs of rupees have beeiji spent upon 
Publio Works, Education, and Medical dispensation. Costly cere¬ 
monies have been performed, and religious and charitable insti* 
tptions have been maintained. And yet with all this Midhava 
Rio has come out, year after year, with a habdsome surplus. 
Year after year, the Madras Government has justly belauded his 
llnsmcial success. In 1866» the Secretary of State remarked 
thus« 

“The finaueial results of the administration of Travoncore 
fur 1864-00 the whelci^ satisfactory, and the surplus of 





« 





Bs. 1,90,770, by which the revenue exceeds the expenditure, 
appears to have been secured, notwithstanding heavy reduction 
of taxation, under the enlightened and able administration of 
the Revenue Department % the Dewan M^h^va Rao. This 
surplus is all" the more gratifying that improvements, carried out 
in some cases at considerable expense, have been introduced into 
other departments of the administration, and that public works 
have y no means been neglected.’^ 

Large cash balances resulted from this able administration, 
and in 1865-66, Mddbava j^o wrote This healthy state of 
the finances is, obviously, in itself, the greatest possible security 
to the Paramount Power for the punctual payment of the sti¬ 
pulated subsidy ; which has, hitherto, been paid with unerring 
, certainty on the appointed dale, though it is the largest sub¬ 
sidy paid to the British Indian Government with but one or 
two exceptions. But the Slate has deemed it prudent to hold 
thirteen lakhs of rupees in the British Indian Loan, and thus 
to make that securit/ still stronger. It is therefore plain that 
every care has been taken to fortify this State against any 
unpleasant coutiugeucy arising from possible difficulty of a tem¬ 
porary character in the fulfilment of its obligations to the Bri¬ 
tish Government.” There cannot be a more practically triumphant 
response to Lord Ualhou.sie!s “ warning ” of 1855, that “ the con¬ 
tingency against which Article V. of the Treaty is directed is 
not far distant/' And in Mr. Norton’s words, Madhava BAo 
assuredly “ banished annexation into the shades of night." Mad¬ 
hava Kao’s financial admiuistratiou is simply admirable. In his 
more limited sphere in Travancore he has accomplished, with no 
rigorous measures, all that the great Indian financiers have done 
for British India only with the aid of the income-tax and other 
highly unpopular impositions. 

Wo can only hastily glance over the other but no less impor¬ 
tant reforms accomplished during M^hava Edo’s ministry. The 
administration of justice had been simply sfaamSful, and the PoHce 
An engti\e of oppression and of extortion. In the year 1861-62, 
the Civil Procedure Code of British India (Act Ko'. vlll. of 1859) 
wa^ with a few alterations, adopted in Travancore. The “ Penal 
Code" and the ^‘Criminal Procedure Code” soon followed. The 


salines of the judges were largely increased. In 1864*, one 
the best native judicial ofiScera in the Madras Presidency, and a 
jB|^iool<<feiiow of Madhava B&o, Mr. M. Si^astva Pillai, then PriAi^,. 
pM Bhd^ Amin of M^ura, was appointed, as Oliief 
Bader Coiirt of Travancore^ In moral rectitud^ in^ 
in mature and dispassionatn judgment^ in 
Comprelmia^icn ^ the aim of legislaticn, "and in 
^'has; his’\snpedhr, ani0|ng thc« 
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Travaricore owes to hin% no small debt of gratitude for tbe great 
reforms which he, with the co-operation of Madhava Rao, has 
effected in the administration of justice. For the Zilla Courts, 
too, judges, duly,qualified by regular legal studies, were in time 
appointed. The duration of suits in the Courts was brought 
down to the lowest standard consistent with soundness of justice. 
Qualified vakils were admitted to plead ; while formerly there was 
no recognised bar, and the haphazard vakils wore, in the generality 
of cases, no letter than so many pickpockets. The 4aw of limi¬ 
tation was introduced from British ^India, in a slightly modified 
form. In 1869-70, the average delay in the disposal of criminal 
cases was but seven days in the Courts of Travancore. The Regis¬ 
tration Act of British India was also introduced in 18C6-G7 ; and its 
benefits in a country, where petty holdings of land abound, where, 
forgery is almost a normal concomitant of transactions in these, 
liavG been incalculable. The department is worked with efficiency 
and success. The number of moonsiffs was almost doubled, each of 
the 32 taluks now having one. The jurisdiction of these, as well 
as of the zillah judges, was much enlarged, and they were invested 
with powers to decide small causes finally. On the whole, the 
judicial administration has evinced nuirked improvement. It is, 
no doubt, yet susceptible of still further advancement; but it 
should be remembered that the Dewan has little or no direct 


authority in that branch of the administration, and the powers 
of general control of the Chief Justice are anything but plenary. 

The Police has, from the beginning of his administration, 
received the best attention of Madhava Rao. In 1861-62, he 


announced that it was in contemplation “ to organise a Police Force 
somewhat on the plan whicli has been pursued in the Madras 
Presidency.” The wants of the Police Department were: “1st, 
increased pay ; 2ndly, increased strength ; and 3rdly, more method 
and discipline.” These were attended to in due course. We have 
already soea that the increase, of salaries in this department 
was more than cbnt. per cent. The salaries of the TahsMdars, 
which had been shamefully low, were raised to a respectable 
stai>dai‘d. But' no increase of pay could ensure that attention 
on the part of the I’ahsild^rs to Police duties which was necessaiy ; 
simply because with the innumerable calls on their time on 
levecue, reli^ous. Civil, Commissariat, an<l a thousand 

anil'bilB. .other dntles: it war tulivRtenllv imnnsaiklA 


it was 


Y impossible. To. meet this 


iu'sudii ■ places," whicli . 


Police..'.JThe mpjfe heiuou^.c^ljuss 
'Spitofipli so that Out, 

iW 'y&ar, on][y''3it6’''(Ajs''4ad to'Wcomi- 
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mittcd to the Criminal Courts. Petty ofifenccs, as petty litigation, 
must generally be on the increase as society becomes more and 
more complex. Madhava Rab says:— 

“ Among minor complaints, those relating to .landed property 
are numerous,* as they must be in a country where agriculture 
is the chief occupation. It is not so much that violent trespass 
is often committed. But a dispute about right of possession 
or property occurs, and the Police officer is appealed to forth¬ 
with ; both parties often taking care to arrange a few harmless 
preliminaries just to give the^ case the appearance of a proceeding 
cognizable by the Police authorities." This is done because the 
summary decision of the Magistracy is far less costly and tedious 
than a regular civil suit. There are now (18G9-70) 70 officers 
.and 1,597 constables, besides village wat*chinen. The most notori¬ 
ous offenders have been appreliended, and organised crime no 
longer exists. Life and property are secure ; and the strong arm 
of protection of the Sirkar is confided in by the people generally. 

The land revenue for the nine years from 18C1-G2 stands 
thus- 


18G1-C2 ... 


... Rs. 14,03,79.‘l 

18G2-G3 ... 

• • • 

... „ 10,84,142 

18G8-G4 ... 

• • 

... „ 16,51,208 

18G4-G5 ... 

# • • 

... „ 16,45,470 

18G5-G6 ... 

• • • 

.... „ 10,40,455 

18CG-67 ... 

• * • 

... „ 10,77,054 

18G7-C8 ... 

• * • 

... „ 10,09,310 

1808-69 ... 

• 1 • 

... „ 16,88,580 

1809-70 ... 


... „ 10,66,950 


This source of revenue is perhaps the least elastic fot obvious 
reasons. But the revenue must rise as the {.consequence of a 
new general survey and settlement, which is one of the measures 
which Madhava Kdo has, for want of leisure and proper pro¬ 
fessional agency, not been able to accomplish. The land-tax is 
very moderate in Travancore, in most cases below one-fourth of 
^e net produce. Unlike our Government, the Sirkar does not 
claim to be the loi^ of aW lands. More than half of the culti¬ 
vated lands belong to private lords and to pagodas. The Sirkac 
lands are called Sirkar Pathdm lands. These paid, rents, aud 
vfete, in former days, subject to frequent and arbitrary enhanpe- 
fibenl of rents, Nothing was easier for one lyot than to dispossi^s 
iahd of this, sort by offering to pay a higher 
’^ia gi^t want of security of possession opiated to . the;, ms^^ 
de^rioratioh of the Jah4s, nnd to the cohsbqueht fall in jhi^E 
.^^’|'^hie!'''yalhe.,4lh.T86i*0S^ a 'notific4t%'’'i^ras; isshb^'■ hy, 
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That the Sirkar hereby and for ever surrenders for the benefit 
of the people, all power over the following classes of lands * 
» * * the tax of which is understood to be 

fixed till the next survey and assessment. 

“ That the ryots holding these lands may re|;ard them fully 
as private, heritable, saleable, and othenvise transferable property. 

m * * * 

" That the holders of the lands in question may rest assured 
that they may enjoy them undisturbed, so long as the appointed 
assessment is paid. 

“ That the said holders are henceforth at liberty to lay out labor 
and capital on their lands of the aforesaid description to any ex> 
tent they please, being sure of continued and secure possession.” 

« « « » * * 


And in Madhava Edo*s words : *‘The ryot in possession of Pat- 
bam lands may hereafter feel that, in effect, he is the landlord. 
He can regard the lands as his own property ; and the whole¬ 
some feeling of ownership thus generated, is obviously of in¬ 
estimable value.” Hand in hand with this wise measure, im- 
pi-oved rules for the sale of waste lands were introduced ; and j'ear 
after year, the industrious i 7 ots have been reclaiming waste lands. 
But perhaps the most noteworthy item is the extension of coffee 
cultivation. Before Mddhava Rio’s ministry, there was not a 
single coffee planter in Travancore working in earnest. In I8()8- 
“ the number of estates owned by Europeans was 60, contain¬ 
ing in the aggregate about 34,700 acres. This of course, is 
apart from the estates and gardens owned by natives both on 
the hills and in t^e plains.” In the next year “ there were about 
16,000 acres devot^ to coffee cultivation.” “Almost all la^d 
available for coffee between the extreme south of the mountain 
lange and A^tiar Peak has already been taken up. But be¬ 
tween this ^ak and the extreme north, there is abundance of 
land available” In 1869-70, 16,991 cwts, of co#ee valued at 
4,88,800 were expected, and paid a duty of Rs. 16,948. 

! rival staple of tea has begun to flourish 


;4^vanod!iin monntawi'^d. ,.the sample 's^n^t^e, lately 


'.M 
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No. 

Botahicaii Names. 

■» 

Commercial Names. 

Nitmuer 

OF 

Plants. 

j 

HEtOHT 
OF THE 
TALLEST. 

Girth near 

THE ground OF 
THE THICKEST. 

Girth 5 feet j 
aboveground; 
OF the thick- i 

EST. 1 

1 

C. Succinxbra 

Red bark 

2,952 

ft. in. 

19 10 

Tnchos, 

22 

13 

2 

G. Micratha 

Grey bark 

341 

18 

0 

12.i 

n 

3 

C. Peruviana 

Finest grey bark ... 

109 

15 

4 

12 

7 

4 

C. Nitidao 

1 

Genuine grey bark... 

CC 

7 10 

n 

4i 

3 

C. Condamonia ... 

Rusty crown bark ... 

74 

12 

1 

9 

5 

6 

a 

Cinchona ? 

Name unknown *... 

• 

10 

9 

4 

H 

6 


The cocoauut palm is pre-eminently the characteristic feature 
of the coast vegetation of Travancore. Almost every part of it is 
of use. There are million^ and millions of these trees in Travancore. 
In the year 1808-69 the exports of the produce of it brought 
in Rs. 1,74,097 to the Sirkar’s exchequer. 

Thus, wliile great impetus has been afforded to extended culti¬ 
vation of lands, taxation has been kept under very moderate 
bounds, and security of possession and freedom of transfer have 
been fully guaranteed. 

We must now turn to public works. No public measures carry 
with them that popular sympathy and appreciation among orient¬ 
al nations which great works of public utility do. The ancient 
glory of India yet lives in the fragmentary remnants of its public 
workS; particularly those appertaining to agriculture. Travancore, 
in its olden days, had its full share of such works. There are no 
less than three large granite anicuts in South Travancore, all more 
or less damaged by process of time, owing chiefly to the almost en<^ 
tire absence of regard to mechanical principles in their construction. 
They, nevertheless, bear ample testimony to the genuine public 
spirit and the noble ambition of the rulers of those days. There 
is a tiny irrigation channel connected with one of these dams, 
of which almost a mile passes through heavy granite cutting. 
An ihtereating anecdote is related of tins cutting. The Baja 
oC the time (he died in I 70 B) was personally . sup<^mteiiding 
the work He was anaious tb hare it sc^n accomplish^; .aii4 
one he sent up every a^vailatde man, iacludlhf bis 

to wqii at* it. Only one ihau liiia 

hmbrelia. Hvee -man was af'las^'l' 

ii|hibr:epi?'beiqg''fixed- in a,:hbie' wbieh..^l^e Caused'; 

the';rocb , yrl»!feb, be bat. ' tfbe '.fele ■ 

.love'and' vener^ion "ev^' 'this, day,' as'' 
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There is a very useful chain of natural lagoons affording internal 
water-communication in Travancore. These were in two or three 


places isolated near Trevaudrura ; and Dewan Venkata Rao, 
Midhava Kaojs uncle, had, during the regency, connected them 
with some 20 or 25 miles of canal. Since his time no public 
works of any magnitude could be said to have been accomplished, 
excepting the single masonry bridge, to which we have already 
alluded. It was in 1860 that a regular Department of Public 
Works was formed. Unfortunately, frequent changes in the head 
of that department have marred ifs vigour and unity of purpose. 
Nevertheless, large sums of money have been spent as already 
seen, and very satisfactory results achieved. One of the earliest of 
these is the splendid lighthouse at Aleppy, off which port the 
sea is generally smootli. Its'"erection and fitting up with “ ajU 
illuminating apparatus of the most improved construction ” do 
great credit to Captain Crawford, the efficient and veteran Com¬ 
mercial Agent of the Sirkar. The only road which Travancore 
had was the trunk line from the capital to the southern extremity, 
a distance of a little more than 50 miles. This was in so utterly 
bad a state that carts could not pass during the monsoon and 
several months after it. This was thoroughly repaired in 1861-02 
at an outlay of Rs. 30,000, and has annually lieeii carefully attend¬ 
ed to. A network of branch roads, extending in all to between 
100 and 150 miles, has been ‘opened in South Travancore of 
late. A splendid road with very easy gradients has recently been 
made connecting Quilou with the District of Tinuevelly across 
the Gliats, and traffic has already begun to flow by it in a most 
marked manner. Two other ghat roads, one running to the 
Agastiar range directly from Trevandrum, and the other from 
Aleppy to the Peermade range, have been opened; also a road 
from Trevandrum northwards crossing and connecting these ghat 
roads. These trunk roads measure several hundreds of miles* 
and are constantly kept under repair. Besides these and a tissue 
of roads in the t6wn of Trevandrum, many lines bf unpretending 
but useful village roads have been made imder the direction ’ of 
the revenue authorities. A costly navigation canal has been 
excavated in South Travancore, but it remains an isolated work 


and is only locailj^ useful. By far the most gigantic work yet 
Imdertakeu is thf connecting canal across the “ Varkalai barrier.” 

quote Mr. 3Barto% the Chief Engineer;-^^* Tliis scheme ivas 
. 'freqhbBt'.iiPiteryals'ir^ r^rt- 

''iiropo^d.' ’ tp' ■ be, 'Utidertakeh, ■ *■' ♦ It! haS' '■ re- 

criticism* -bfit'' 'hk^: at*'' last *bc^?ed' ■ kpprbVal 

jBtia; ^ / ■ *' ’■' 'The 

: 'ia tb . the:coh^muiaibaticih' '^hich 
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northward to the ports of Aloppy and Cochin, and the whole of 
the Northern Districts of Travancore and the Railway station near 
Beypore, a distance of 228 miles.” The scheme consists of ex¬ 
tending the existing water communication on bot|j sides hy deep 
cuttings in the hard laterito soil, and of boring two tunnels where 
thexnist is too deep for thorough cutting. The cuttings are nearly 
hnisned, and the tunnelling is actively progressing. There is 
every promise of a successful issue of this grand scheme. The 
length of the larger of the two tunnels will be 1,000 feet, and 
tlie tunnels will be lined with masonry. ,The estimated cost is 
4 J lakhs ; but the actual cost may, at least, go up to half as much 
more. 

A splendid iron girder bridge, supported by well-wrought 
granite basements, has just been opened "at Kuliturai in South 
Travancore. Smaller bridges of the same sort have been put 
up by scores all over the country. The lagoons have been lit 
up in several phices by means of beacon lights. A large and spa¬ 
cious range of public offices, and a fine Civil Dispensary adorn the 
capital. A commodious College house is approatdiing completion. 
Numerous District Kacliaries, Court-houses, School-houses, Hospi¬ 
tals, Thannahs, tSsc., have been constructed and Jire under construc¬ 
tion. Mr. Barton, the able and energetic Chief Engineer, deserves 
every praise, while Madhava Rao has ever been able to afford an 
unstinted supply of funds. It is only irrigation works tliat have 
been somewhat backward, though by no means quite neglected. 
This must be attributed mainly to paucity of competent agency. 
But in the aggregate Madhava Rao can, with pride, point to the 
great and enduring works which have been undertaken during 
his ministry, and which have inestimably enhanced the material 
prosperity of the country. 

If the public works in Travancore owe to Madhava Kao so 
much, education owes to him still more. There was but one 
English school worth the name in the whole of Travancore ; and 
as for vernacular schools there were none. Alive to the great 
iojportance of education, as exemplified in his own case, he strove 
ceaselessly to extend its benefits in Travancore, We have seen 
how„ year after year, the State expenditure under this head has 
beeh increasing. The old English school at the capital was greatr 
ly enlarged ; three European masters, two of them graduates of 
&glish au<i Scotch Dniversities, were appointed ; , the standariS. 
pif ^ucaUph raised, and the whole instituUon letter organised. 
It is now divided into a OqU^iate Department, n 
ment, and a* primary school; In i 8fi&-70, the College showed on 
its rolls 183 students. I?bey are trained to, the ;Cniverai^ty^^ns:s|to4^^ 
nations ; nvok np ^ to Bacholor of Arts' De^ee^ The 
-nentained'.upwards,.'ofstudents.s-J^hO’ 
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preparatory school contained 180 students. As feeders to this 
central institution there are 16 district English schools spread 
over the country, showing an aggregate average daily attendance 
of 1,222 boy% It is noteworthy that “ the Christian element 
already preponderates and appears to be gradhally enlarging.” 
These schools, valuable as they are, could not be expect^ to 
reach the masses. So, in 1865-66 the great scheme of vernacu¬ 
lar education was started ; and the Maharaja's sanction for an 
annual outlay of Rs. 20,000 obtained. A central school was 
opened at Trevandruia, and han^l in hand with it. a Normal 
School to train teachers. In time district schools were opened. 
These now number 31, and at the end of 1869-70, contained 
2,426 boys taught by a staff of 101 teachers. Besides these, there 
are two Girls’ Schools m Trevf^ndrum, one in Quilon, and another 
in Patmanavapuram. The girls in one of the Trevandrurn schools 
have shown so much intelligence that it may be mentioned that 
some of them work suras in simple equations. As an indispen¬ 
sable adjunct to these vernacular schoolif, new Malayalarn books in 
the form of translations of elementary English educational works 
had to be produced. For this a Book Committee was established ; 
and it has turned out a valuable series of books containing sound 
knowledge in chaste language. Its able and learned President 
deserves prominent mention. In 1870-71, the system of verna¬ 
cular education has been still more extended, A scheme was 
started to open in each Proverti, or sub-division of a taluk (of 
which there are upwards of 250 in the country), an elementary 
school; many of these have already come into existence; and 
allowing the low average of 30 boys in each school, there will bo 
more than 7,500 boys educated in them, in the whole country. 
The whole department was, till lately, under the masterly manage¬ 
ment of Mr. Sankarasubbeir, than whom the Travancore service 
does not contain an abler, more zealous, or more conscientious officer. 

Hand in hand with education, medical dispensation has been 
progressing very usefully. There are a, large Civil Hospital, a 
Charity Hospital, a Lying-in Hospital, and a Lunatic Asylum*in 
Trevandrurn itself. There are about ten District Hospitals, besides 
Jail Dispensaries* In 1869-70, the total number of patients who 
received medical aid in these was 46,019. The Medical Depalrt- 
pfient practically evinced the great skill and assiduous application 
of th^ Durbar Physieiap^ Doctor i^neas Eoss. Taccination is 

carried, on under a s|l»e(nid ^dperititeiident. 
persona were, va^teinated. ^ 

' Jp|(:^!fe\tim'pte^ tso dwell m^ury more interesting 
IgPUlpava. Eio^s glorious'.administraiiou of 14 Jrears, .but Wiiut 
ippjpce forbids,ue. ^'However* we muat.toake ope tabreque'tntjen 
the.,lastMldhave..Xl&o’s. Adpiihbtration ’Kepite.’'''''' So 
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says;—“ In conclusion, it may be briefly observed that it is the 
cherished aim of His Highness’ Government to provide for every 
subject, within a couple of hour^' journey, the advantages of a 
Doctor, a Schoolmaster, a Judge, a Magistrate, a Registering 
officer, and a. Postmaster. The various departments concerned 
are steadily progessing towards this consummation.” Indeed, he 
found Travancore in the lowest stage of degradation and political 
disorganisation. He has left it “ a mo^^el Native State,” He has 
done a great work. He has earned an imperishable name in India. 

It has already been said that the Madras Government have, 
year after year, been congratalating Madl/ava Rao on his adminis¬ 
trative success, and that even the Secretary of State accorded to 
him high eulogy. It may also be added that the State papers 
drawn up by him on special subjects, suebas Interportal duties, the 
•Boundary question. Territorial interchange, Criminal Jurisdiction 
over European offenders, and so forth, have elicited approbatory 
notice from British authorities. Both the late and the present 
Sovereigns of Travancore have, on various occasions, recorded their 
high satisfaction. Successive British Residents have borne higli 
testimony to his excellent administration. In 1862, when he 
visited Madras in company with the Maharaja, he was appointed 
a Fellow of the Madras University. When he next visited 
Madras, following his sovereign, who proceeded thither for his 
investiture with the Insignia of the ‘Star of India,’he received 
his own knighthood. Lord Napier of Meichistoun, after investing 
Sir Madhava Rao, addressed him thus ;— 

“Sir Madhava Rao,—The Government and the people of. 
Madras are happy to welcome you back to a place where you laid 
the foundation of those distinguished qualities which have become 
conspicuous and useful on another scene. The mark of Royal 
favour which you have this day received will prove to you that the 
attention and generosity of Our Gracious Sovereign are not cir¬ 
cumscribed to the circle of her immediate dependents, but that 


Her Majesty regards the faithful services rendered to the PriucOa 
jyad people of India beyond the boundaries of our direct adrainis- , 
tration, as rendered indirectly to herself and to her representatives 
of this Empire. Continue to serve the Maharaja industriously 
and wisely, reflecting the intelligence and virtues of His Highness 
fai|<hfull^ to*hi3 people.' 

. " TfKo mission in which you are engaged has more than a Ideal ,, 

add transitory significance. Bememli^r that the spectacle 
goM '^dian minister serving a good Indian Soyetelgn k dhe ; 

have a, infihi^ce on the policy of Englaudjj aiiid' 

of Native;'Goternihents.” .■> 
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.sovorei^n. Wo ncLcl not stop here to enquire into the causes of 
the resignation 

We can woU leave them to he giiosscd by those who have a 
coiroct insiolit ,into the internal economy of Native States, and the 
moral iiifluoucos seething in them. It will also *bo remembered 
that an administrator, pjirticulaily of an Iiidiaii principality, has 
daily to refuse favoius by hundreds. iJe it, however, mentioned to 
the credit of the Maliaiaji that he has settled an adequate pension 
of Rs I,()()() pel mouth on the retired Minihter. 

We Jiiiist divcigo *i little here, an^ observe that the chances of a 
native ruler's choK*(‘ of his minister falling on a person of Sir Ma- 
<lhnva Rao’s high chaiaetoi, independence, and abilities are veiy few 
indeed. 'Uhe British Indian Government cannot for a moment ali- 
solve itself from the responsilalily (►!' securing by every legititriato 
moans,good goveriiineut ft) tiro miJliuus who lesidc in NatrvoStates. 
Every subsiiliary treaty in India contairrs a clause empowering that 
Ooveinment to advise, and biiuling the native potentates to pay 
“ the utmost attention” “ at all times" to'that advice. The Madras 
Ooverurnent said in one of their letters to the Goverament of 
India, “that practically, the intercourse between the Madras 
Government and the IVavancore State has not been confined 
to tiro occasional fender of advici' under tliat article. The nom¬ 
ination by tiro Raja of his Dewan or chief minister is reported 
for the sanction of Governinent,” 

Tho most thorough-going friends of Native States and enemies 
to amiexatiou strongly urge upon our Government to advise 
Native Princes on administrative affairs generally, and particularly 
to strive to introduce educated natives of high and rudepeudent 
character into their services. When treaties empower advising, 
when inon like Lord Dalhousie have practically endorsed that provi¬ 
sion of tho treaties, when tho staunchest friends of native chiefs like 
Major Bell strongly urge it, there cannot boa shade of doubt 
as to tiro necessity and propriety of that course. And in what 
respect can that bdvice be bettor given than in tiro choice of a 
minister? It is well to show a ^onerous confidence by leaving 
a chief to name his minister ; but it is certainly necessary to reserve 
the privilege of voloing that selection if the nominee does not enjoy 
the fullest confidence. If we are correctly informed, the Madras 
(Hovcrumeni lias ably managed the question of appointing a succes* 
80r to Sir M&dhava E^o. 

*Sk M^dhava Eao is still in the prime of life, being under 
46 years, and having a good and hardy constitution. Adminis* 
tratWe iwork has boon almost a second nature to him. He can 
well be under harness for ton years more. He had an offer of a 
IJat |n the Vigeregdl ^ Legislative Council during Lord Napier's 
short viceniyaltyr; but*ho declined accepting it, owing, we sup- 
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pose, to a degree of nervonsiiefi«( about venturing into the climate 
of Northern India, encumbered with a large' family. Tie bad also 
an offer from Mahdraja Ilolkar when his connection with Tra- 
vancore was about to cease. This too ho decline^, and we think 
very properly. * 

Tlie British Government may yet profitably make use of Sir Ma- 
dhava llao, by entrusting to bis administrative care a few districts 
in some of the Non-Regulation Piovinccs. The Assigned Districtri 
of Hyilorabad wore formerly under a separate officer, but now 
arc under the Resident, wl^o has abuiiiilanco of work without 
them. The districts are accustomo<l to l>o administered by native 
ofiicers; they cannot be placed under a bett<*r native statesman 
tban Sir Mddhava llao. Side by sid(* with Sir Salar Jang it would 
be an bonmir for bim to work. Tl/ere would boa noble competition 
hotweou two of India’s grcnt('.st indigemais .statesmen-a compe¬ 

tition which would be watched with the greatest interest and the 
highest expectation, by every true friend ol India. 



^ Art. in.-BENOUDHA. 

Part II,. 

V IKRAMADITYA reigned eighty years,* a prodigious length 
of time for a single individual, an usurper above all, to 
occupy a throne. And yet, strange to say, he is not singular in 
this respect, for a second cxarnple of the same kind is to bo mot 
with among his conterAporaries, and it is in no other than Vikra- 
inaditya’s shadow, Kadphises himself! *!• The coins of the immis- 
matic monarch, as in .space the}' demand more than a single 
province, so in time refuse to be ^confined to the duration of an 
ordinary reign. Lassen allows them just eighty-five years,| a« 
term almost exactly equal to that accorded by the fable to 
VikramAditya. 

The difficulty of so long a reign in tlm case of Kadphises dis¬ 
appears before the hypothesis that there were more kings than 
one of that name. Why should not the same key be applied to 
the solution of the same difficulty with respect to Vikrarnaditya? 
Wilford, indeed, found himself able to string together sucli an 
assemblage of facts as to constitute eventful lives for no less than 
eight Vikiainadityas.§ The inference that has been drawn from 
this circumstance, however, is not tliat there were so many, but 
’ tliat all the* stories connected with them arc alike open to sus¬ 
picion. But if there bo nothing more conclusive against them 
tlian their number, we recognise no reason whatever for depriv¬ 
ing any of them of their existence ; we know of notliing to force 
us to the conviciion that there was hut one personage of the 
name j we are acquainted with several arguments in favour of there, 
having been more than one. If, we may ask, all the best authen¬ 
ticated events in the lives of several modern kings, namesakes 
of each other, wgre arranged in chronological order on grounds 
independent of the recorded dates of the kings themselves, would 
it be incumbent on us to cast doubt on any or all of those events, 
simply becau.se they could not all be crammed into the limits 
of a single life-time. We think not; and are accordingly disposed 
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to favour tbe notion of a multiplicity of Vikramadityas. \Vc are 
then able with the legendary as with the numismatic monarch to 
explain the long period of his alleged reign by the supposition 
that it has to be distributed over two or more successions. 

We by no rneans go so far as to say that all Wilford’s Vikra- 
midityas ruled over the same provinces or in direct succession. 
We should certainly find it difficult to assign them all places 
among the sovereigns of Ayodhya. Nor again, Kadpliises being 
no more than a title expressive of local connexion, does it by any 
means follow from the identity of one Mikramaditya with one 
Kadpliises that the two terms are commonly convertible. What 
we do insist upon is that the unity is cstablislicd of two indivi¬ 
duals, and that the designations they bear being epithets rather 
tlian proper names, dynastic ratlier than personal, the unity 
extends to the dynasties they belonged to ; that the octogenarian 
Vikramaditya is one with the Yuchi Kings of Kapisa! 

No less remarkable than the length of Vikrara^Lditya’s reign 
was the way in which it’ terminated. “ According teP tradition, 
“ Rajah Vikramaditya ruled over Ajudhid eighty years, and at 
“ the end of that time he was outwitted by the Jogi Samudra Pal, 
“ who having by magic made away with the spirit of the Raja, 
“ himself entered into the abandoned body.” * Here there is a 
little confusion, and just of the description wc must bo constantly 
on the watcb for in weighing the credibility of unwritten 
records; it blonds into one two perfectly distinct events. The 
Jogi’s trick undoubtedly boars reference to the story of Nandivar- 
dhana already quoted. It was Nauda, not Vikramaditya, whoso 
l)ody the Jogi entered, and it was “Nandas being just dead" 
that suggested the trick. • 

The name here given to the Jogi alludes to a perfectly different 
occurrence which will come under notice pi'esently. We ourselves, 
however, venture to bo sceptical as to cither the Jogi or Samudra 
Pal having taken any part in wresting Ayodhya or Benoudha 
from Vikramaditya. He needed neither ghost come from the 
grave, nor spiritual foe of any kind; there were antagonists 
enough of flesh and blood for him to measure strength with. 

We have styled Vikramaditya an usurper; and we have done 
so without hdfeitation, because we do not recollect having ever seen 
the assertion that he was the rightful and hereditary owner qf 
Ayodhyi. As a preliminary, then, to his restoration of that city, 
it was indispensable for him to obtain possession of it; and 
cannot imagine that the then lords of it, the iluddhist pries^ 
tahsiely acquiesbed in his appropriation of it and submitted withbtit 
a blow^ Here, probably, ire commence to discover VikramMitya^S 

—. .—. . ... -----• 
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adverfiaries. The picture, that presents itself to the mind’s eye 
is that of Ayodhya, the theatre of relij^ious war ; and we fancy we 
detect therein the iKsginning, in Eastern India^ of tliose sangui¬ 
nary and devE^tating contests which attended the revival of 
Brahmanism and its struggles with the creed of Buddha. 
“AyodhyA/* says Mr. Carnogy, “is to the Hindu what Mecca 
is to the Mahomedaus and Jerusalem to the Jews ; and it is 
easy also to believe that, while it was in the hands of the Bud¬ 
dhists, it was regarded by the votaries of'reviving Brahmanism 
much in the same light fis Jerusal(jm was by tbe Christians of 
the middle ages, a holy city dolifed by the occupation of tJio 
infidel; and thus Vikrainaditya’s expedition against it partook of 
the character of a ciusade.f Nor was it a religious movement 
alone that was then inahgurateil ; it was arcom])auied, according 
to the legends, by anotlier, a re-migration, similar in its nature 
to the famous Keturn of llio Iloraclidai of Grecian history. 

For Vikramaditya was a Ponwar, a Kshattriya,and thus served to 
sow the secils of a.social as well as a religions levolution ; he and his 
army wore the prototypes of the rc-iiiigrant Ksliattiiyas of later 
ages. The Brahmans, with cunning ingenuity, brouglit t-o boar 
upon the champions of their faith tJie two most powerful iiillu- 
nnccs that cau act upon the human mind, patriotism and religion; 
and the soldier of Vikramaditya, as ho maicliod against Ayodhya, 
was animated with the reflection that he had in view the noble 
jmrposc of recovering at once the 

Ashes of his fathers, 

And tlio temples of his gods. 

Of Vikramaditya’s other enemies, Salivahaua was the most 
famous. The contest between tliem forms au almost inseparable 
part of their legendary histories. The Bais clan, who claim des¬ 
cent from Salivahana, still nurse the recollection of their ancestor’s 
victory over Vikramaditya, and tell how “ his amusement was 
“ to make clay figures of elephants, horses, and men-at-arms, and 
“ before ho had well reached manhood ho led his fictile army to 
“ battle with the great King Bikramajft. When the hosts mot, 

" the clay of the young hero Ijccamc living brass, and tho weapons 
** of his euotuies fell harmless on the hard material, Bikramajtt 
“ fled, and took refuge in a largo Shewala, whitlier he was 

* l^aabad Eeport, p. 5. “ kis, no roally Buddhist eoin has 

f Yikrafafkiitya was acoordiDg to “ boon disoovorod. 3t must thoro* 
logondary accoauts a so^ous “foro bo loft undocidod whothov 
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** pursued by Salivaliana. At the men' sotind of the boy’s voice, 
tlio poiulerous gates of the temple rolled hack, and Bikramajit 
“ acknowledged his conqueror with appropriate homage. A rca-' 
“ Konable an-angoraent was made on the spot for Jho partition of 
“ the royal powtr.” * 

As Salivahana was a Buddhist, wo have here apparently an¬ 
other holy war. The last sontcnco of tho fjiiotation probably 
chronicles accuratidy the partial disruption of Vikiainaditya’s em¬ 
pire ; but, as Salivahana has been identified with the groat 
Andhra family of Satakari^f, f it nunj be assumed that tho 
attack which led to this result came from the south, and that 
Ayodhya was not part of the territory coded to Salivahana. 

Lot ns now see how m.'iltcrs stood towards tho west. Archa3- 
©legists J tell ns, that in tho first oentuty of our ora, a Naga 
dynasty established itself in Ijlmrat]»ni‘, Dlialpur, Gwalior, and 
Bandelkliand, |K‘ihaps also part of MalwS, as Ujain, Bhilsa, Stigar, 
or nearly all between the Jamna and upper Naibadda, tho 
Ohambal and the Ka^ali or Cano. From this we can gather 
why "after Vikramaditja wo hear nothing of tho empire in 
Ujjayini,”§ and liow Vikiamadilya’s power came to bo crippled 
in tho west; but wo know also that in tho east the sway of the 
Nagas never extended to Ayodhyil. 

As then, neither Salivaliana nor the Nagas succeeded in expel¬ 
ling Vikramaditya from Ayodhya, we have no resource but to 
despatch a third foico auainst him. Magailha might, perhaps, 
bo a jwomising base of operations ; but a more northerly position 
appears preferable, Kapihi for instance. We have already st'en 
that it may have been a lesidonco, perhaps tho capital, of the 
Buddhist kings ; and in after ages it is known to have Ix'ODme an 
important and independent stale. We shall do well then, to 
keep steadily in view sucli *data us may lie forthcoming con- 
corniug it in seeking and sifting material for tho history of 
Bonoudlia. Let us soo what wo can ascertain resYiecting it at tho 
period of which we write. We discover one single circumstanco 
to*throw light upon tho subject, but that is one of peculiar im¬ 
portance. " According to Mr. Csoma de Kiiios," says Prinsep, 
“the name of Kanishka occurs in the Tibetan works as a celobrat- 
“cd king in *tho north of India, who reigned ai KafUa** The 
samo writer, it is true, speaks of Kapila as being in RrShilkUand 
or near , Bard war, which would remove it far enough from Ayo- 
dhyi j hut Goncml Cunningham, || on tho other hand, places the 
two cities in much closer propimiuity, and pronounces that Nagar 

» 111., 1865. 
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or Niigar Klias ia the iiortheni division of Oudh* ** l)eyoud tbo 
Ghagrii liver, and therefore in Kosala, possesses very strong claims 
to be identified with the ancient city of ICapila. 

This is, at it were, a bridge over a narrow but otherwise itnpas> 
sable gulf; b*ut once over it wo need uo longer complain of 
dearth of matter for argument or conjecture. Kauishka was King 
of Kapila; and if we question Prinsep further wc shall find that 
Kauishka belonged to a Sakyau dynasty, of Indian origin. If 
we refer back a few pages, it will be seen that sumo centuries 
earlier a Saka dynasty ruled over Ayodhya, and that Kapila was 
ill their dominions. Again, if wc dbnsiilt Lassen’s list of Kings,*|* 
we shall learn that Kauishka belonged to a dynasty that suc¬ 
ceeded the Ydchis ; and the same author corroborates the state¬ 
ment that the Kanerhis (partly at least) took possession of the 
dominions of the Kadphisesj Tlie same conclusion is pointed 
to by the juxtaposition of tlie coins of Kanerki and Kadphiscs in 
Ayodhya, in Sulianpur and in other parts of India. These 
rcmaiks apply to Kauishka, and if, as Prinsep surmises, Kanerki 
dan Kanishka aie one with the locally famous Kanak Sen,§ 
they hold equally good with regard to Kanak Sen; what is true 
of Kauishka is tine also of Kanak Sen. All these facts collec¬ 
tively amount to this, tliat numismntically speaking, the expul¬ 
sion of the Yuchi Kadphises from Ayodli 3 a was elfocted by the 
jSakyaii Kiiig Kauishka of Kapila ; or which is the same thing 
interpieted into the language of tradition, it was uo other than 
Kanak Sen by whom Vikramaditya was deprived of his king¬ 
dom, Ayodh 3 a being at the same time re-annexed to Kapila. 

Kanak Sen, like Vikiauuditya, ceased to hold Ayodfiya before bis 
death he is said to have migrated to the Panjab,|| and thence 
to Gujiuat, where he founded the Vallabhi dynasty. Now we 
know that Kuuishka’s kingdom embraced much of the Panjt^b; 
and with this fact before us, the direction of Kanak Sen’s migra¬ 
tion demands particular uiieiiiiou. In the first place, it consti¬ 
tutes an additional aigument in support of the identity of Kanish¬ 
ka and Kanak Seu; but its principal impoitaiico lies in its guidjng 

* What is luxe meant by the Kanak Sun rather represents the 
noithcni division of Oudh is explain- whole dynasty of Kanishka, than 
ed by the following passago :—“ Ayo- Kauishka alone, just as we have argu* 
uhya was the capital of i5euou<lhn, ud that one Vikram&ditya repieseui^ 

** or Oudh to tho south of the Ohfl-- a <lynasty. At the same time, we 
** gra, while Sratfastl wan the capital think it very possible dhat Kanak 
**'oftJttai& Kosala, or Oudh to the Seu was actually ideutical with the 
borth of the Ohigiu.,’' Auc« Geo. famoun Kauishloi, aud the actu.d 
s. v. $ravastL cmigraut from Ayodhyd, though u<>t 

t Fritt'jep, II ,177. the actual founder of the Yoilabhi 
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ns simultaneously towards the head-quarters of both Kanishka aiul 
Kadphiscs, and so assisting us to perceive that the struggle between 
the legendary heroes on the east was closely connected with the 
strife between the numismatic mouarchs on the west. We might, 
perhaps, be justified in believing that we discern lierc one of those 
mighty waves of cotu^uost which have from time to time s.wejit 
over India; starting from Ayodhyil, it gathered strength and 
volume as rt proceeded, to hurst in full force and overwhelm the 
Yfichi power in the north-western corner of the country. 

In supporting Kanak Sen's pretensions 1^0 the throne of Ayodhj^, 
we follow both traditiuuul aiSd niuuisinatic testimony ; and so to 
be consistent we sliould make Lis lineage agree with that described 
in both those sources of information. One of them, however, makes 
him lieloug to the Solar races, the •other indicates a Scytliian origin, 
*'riiis is at first sight rather startling, but it need not <1iseoiiccrt 
us; we have seen precisely the same thing Jiappen with regard 
to Sakya Muni, for the lino of Sakya has been seen to liavo been 
grafted on the Solar stem as far back as the time of Suddodhana 
his father. This being the case, the (jiicstion presents itself to 
us whether so similar an account is given of the origin of two 
different Saka Kings of Kapila in consequence of an independent 
error regarding each, or whether the one necessarily follows the 
other. The unscrupulous distortions of fact, oocasioually percep¬ 
tible in lhaliniaiiical records, permits the conjecture that ICanak 
Sen was just as little connected with his so-called predecessors in 
the Solar line as Suddodhana liaja was with his; and that the one 
and the other were groundlessly misrepresented to be of Solar 
origin biin])iy to gloss over changes of tlyunsty and conceal the vicis¬ 
situdes of fortune which Ayodliya the lllessed had expoiicnqiod. But 
if the legends and genealogies be accepted as-correct, they suggest 
a train of very different reflections, and tempt us to take a rapid 
retrospective glance over the history of the six preceding cen¬ 
turies: they tend to show that Kanak Sen was the descendant in 
a direct line of Suddodhana and Sakya Muni; that during the long 
iifterval embraced between the establishment of the Seshnags on 
the throne of Mugmlha and the coramencorneut of the Sam,vat era, 
■while the doctrines of Sakya Muni wore being rapidly diffused 
over the most distant regions of Asia, bis debceiidants still retained 
their temporal power and regal position at Ayodliya or Kapila, 
and that tb^y wore the same with the Buddhist priests wUo 
it has* boon affirmad wore then masters of Ayodhya, and who 
'‘recognized'' the Kings of Magadlm as their nominal chiefs;”* 
that their lino terminated with Sumitra, the contemporary of 
VikramSiditya f for whom it was reserved to compel them 

Kotos on liaccH, p. 1. 
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evacuate Ayodhya ; and that when after some years, Vikratnii • 
ditya iu turn had to resign his conquest, it was to a descendant of 
fcjumitra, and no other than Kanak Sen. 

Kauak. )Seu ^is said to have “migrated ” from Ayodhya, Uut 
piinccs arc not iu the habit of becoming eniigranfts and throwing 
lip one ciowu simply to seek another, so long as they find it possible 
to retain tho one they have in present pivssestjion j so V7c may con¬ 
ceive that Kanak yen's " migiation ” is merely an euphemism for 
his forcible exjiulsion, i e., from Ayodhya ; we aie not at present 
sjieaking of finy other yart of his dopiiuions. We must, however, 
see whether there were any causes at woik in his vicinity calcu¬ 
lated to lead to this lesult. We readily find one so siifticient in 
itself that we cease to look for inoie. First let us examine one or 
two dates, Kanak Sen’s Voundutron of a dynasty in Onjaiat is datrd 
A.D. Mt; but we think it will be conceded that theio is ample 
room for doubt whether the cmigiaut and the dynastic founder weic 
absolutel)^ identical, and the two events, the Alpha and Omega, 
of Kanak Sen’s histoi^/ occurred in one a*nd the same geneiation. 
Some time must bo allowed for his sojouiii iu the ranjab; and, 
unless kingdoms were more easily ac(|iiiied at that poiiod th.m 
would appear piobabic from tho ninnbei of rivals who were then 
contending for them, some fmiller period must have elapsed be¬ 
tween his departure fiom the l*anjab and his establishment in 
(Jnjaidt. The exact duration of these luteivals it is impossible to 
deteiinnu' with ceitainty, but we may with safety throw back 
Kanak Sen’s migiation from Ayodlna into the first century of our 
eia. Kanisbka's date, as fixed bv Lassen, is from A D. 10 to tO. 

Now it was in the first ceutuiy that there arose tiie poweifiil 
empire,of the (hiptas, the limits of which are thus defined : *!• 
“ Princes of the Gupta lace will possess all those countiies, the 
“ banks of the Ganges to Piyaga, Saketa and Magadha.” Fioiii 
this passage alone we doiive proof positive that, at that period, 
Ayodhya again bceame an appanage of Magadha. 

Nor are rcasom^ for liostilo collision between the two neighbour¬ 
ing states of Kapila and Magadha far to seek. Even Biahmahi- 
caT traditions admit that the later Solar princes embraced Bud¬ 
dhism, whence we may infer that it was the religion of Kanak 
Son ; and it is imlubitable that Kanishka was a warm patron of 
Buddhism. The Guptas, on tho other hand, were conspicuous \for 
their support of Biahmanism j not only did they actively^enowr- 
age tho jpropagation of that creed ; they also signalised tbcraselVcs 
by persecution of those who professed the rival faith of 
Buddhism. Here, then, irrespective of the evor-present motive 

’ * Tho ago of Vikr|ma follows FyzaKad He^iort, p. 2. 

the SttiMioBod suhjoctioii of tho Bud* f Aiie. <ioo., ». v. Srftvasti, quot* 
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of temporal aggrandizemeut, were causes which might easily 
induce the one State to take up arms against the other. Diversity 
of religious opinion, it may be objected, is not necessarily provo¬ 
cative of war : friendly relations, nay, even close alliances, have 
often existed between states of opposite religious.* But the same 
causes produce widely different results at different times; their 
action is directed by the temper of the age; and it must be re¬ 
membered that wo are now speaking of an epoch notable for the 
prosecution of those wars of which we traced the commencement in 
Vikrainaditya’s expedition against Ayodhy^. 

We now arrive at the conclusion that Kanak Sen’s exodus 
from Ayodhya was more compulsory than the soft term used in 
legends would imply ; and that it was directly attributable to the 
pascent power of the Guptas. It is to this event, we opine, that 
the name of Samudra Pal, al>ove seen to be confounded with that 
of the Jogi, bears reference ; for Pala is but a synonym of Gupta, 
and Samudra was one of the most famous of that line. With 
this event, also, unless we abandon Prinsep’s conjecture, we are 
compelled to associate the cessation of Kanishka’s possession of 
Ayodliya. 

To digress a moment. Saketa and Pryaga are named together 
in the V%u Parana as border cities. Wo have already found 
them occupying that position once before, many ages previously; 
but how great a change has been accomplished in the inter¬ 
val ! They are still landmarks of both religion and political power, 
but how different is the religious aspect of the country on 
either side of them ! When we first found them in conjunction, 
they formed the easternmost boundary of Ikshvaku’s empire, 
and of the advancing tide of Brahmanism, of BrahiuEyiism iu 
its primitive, pre-Buddhisxic form, which in its full develop¬ 
ment was never destined to pass beyond them, while further East 
lay the various modes of superstition practised by the aborigines : 
at the time we write of, on the other hand, on the West through¬ 
out the tract where Ikshvaku had ruled of old. Buddhism had 
fftr centuries entirely supplanted Brahmanism, while to the East 
lay one of the principal centres of the Brahmanic revival! 

' The boundaiy line of Saketa and Pryaga was soon obliterated, 
and this bangs us back to our immediate subject. The .Guptas 
speedily eficioaefaed ou the territories of the Nagas, and reduc^ 
thhse prinees to subjection ; for Ganapati, one of their number, 
is enumerated in the Allahal)ad Piliat inscription as one,,of, 
Samudra Gupta’s nine tributary princes of Aryavartta. It k’ 
probable enough,: moreover, that even this does not adequamtlp 
describe the rapid extension of the Gupta empire. The 
era^ of ,yi?hich tno initial year was A.D. 79,*is said to have derifedi 
its appellation fw‘tte d^eaf and expulsion fronoi 
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Sakas by Vikramaditya; the hero of this story has been held to 
bo Chandragupta Vikramaditya of Magadha, and the site of the 
decisive battle-field is still pointed out at Kahror near Multan. 
Here, tlien^ we,have a predecessor of Samudra leading his hosts 
almost to the extreme West of Indians early &s the year A. 1). 
79. As we have just witnessed the contest of the Guptas with 
Kanishka for Ayodhya in comparatively close proximity to their 
capital, we may, perhaps, trace therein the incipient formation at 
Palibothra, the capital of Magadha, of a second wave of conquest, 
that of the Guptas, simj,lar to the o:Qe we saw commence its roll 
from Kapila. 

We may here point out, not without much diffidence, a possi¬ 
ble reading of this page of history. Kanishka belonged to a 
“ Sakyan dynasty, to A^hich the term Indoscythic very aptly 
“ applies ; and the Gupta coinage is closely connected Avith the 
3 ndo-Scythic, the former being a direct descendant of the latter. 
Again, on the one hand wo know that Kashmir formed part of 
the empire of Kanishka, on the other Kalhana Pandit tells a story of 
the conquest of Kashmir by Vikramaditya, of Siavasti; and 
the Ayodhya legends run that “Kajah Sri Ohandav f is supposed 
to have been called from SHnaggar near Badri Nath in the 
“ Himalayas ... and to have established his capital at the place 
‘'known by the various names of Bastu, Chandavati, Sravasti 
“ and Sahet-Mahet, near Ekona in the Bahraich district.” We 
seem to be making a new acquaintauco in Vikramaditya of Sra- 
vasti; but we soon discover him to have been a persecutor of 
the Buddhists,J and his probable date to have been about A.D. 
79; so that by means of the two particulars of character and date 
wc are i tempted to recognise in him Chandragupta Vikramaditya 
of Magadha. If we are right in doing so, we may credit the 
Guptas with the conquest of Kashmir. Now, to recapitulate 
succinctly; Kanishka was a Sakyan prince and ruler of 
Ayodhya and Kashmir; Chandrogupta Vikramaditya founded 
the Saka era after a truimph over the Sakas; he drove Kanishka 
out of Ayodhya, and conquered his province of Kashmir; the 
coins of the Guptas follow in direct succession to those of the Indor 
Scythic princes. This chain of evidence appears to us to render 
possible the conclusion that it was iq coramemoratioa of the over¬ 
throw of Kanishka's dynasty that the Saka era was established, 
and that the battle of Bjihror was the termination of a struggle 
iWl|iioh.!eO|^menoed in the neighbourhood of Ayodhyd 1 

JDii^ng lthe whole of the Gupta period, Ayodhya remained 
an un^lisl^^shed province of the Magadha empire ; hut tdwhrds 

? fjrfPW h,’Sil; J Anct Geo.| av. SrAvasti, 
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tlio commencement of the fourth century A.D,, under Budha 
Oupta, tlio “ dynasty shorn of its high estate was fast verging to 
complete extinction/' Many of their tributaries simply changed 
masters and became vassals of the Balhara K’pigs of Gujarat; 
but we hositatfe to say that this was the fate of Ayodhya for 
though the Balhara Kings arc said to have been lords paramount 
of India, we can find no such marks of the active exercise of 
their sovereignty at Ayodhya as are discernible in connection with 
their predecessors. Ayodhya, perhaps, professed a nominal alle¬ 
giance, but was to all intentis and purpe^os independent. Tf the 
subversion of the Magadha supremacy did not lead immediately 
to the independence of many petty States, it almost certainly 
paved the way to their creation. Thus, though history is silent 
jabottt Ayodhya, we know that fti the fifth century, Kapila had 
its own king not only autonomous, but of sufficient importance 
to send an embassy to China; his kingdom very possibly embraced 
Ayodhya, Elphinstone, indeed, would contend that Kapila here 
signifies Magadha ; but*as he docs not state his reasons, it is im¬ 
portant to notice that at the time he wrote, numismatologists 
appear to have considered that the initial year of the Oupta 
era coincided with the commencement of the Gupta empire, so 
that the glory of Magadha would have l)een at its zenitli in the 
fifth century. But it is now more generally held that the era, 
was introduced by the downfall of the dynasty; so that at the 
time of the embassy there was 110 King of Magadha for whom 
the King of Kapila could be intended. In the seventh century, 
moreover, we know from the testimony of Hwen Thsang, the 
Chinese pilgrim, that Kapila was separate and independent. 

By that time, however, the individuality of Ayodhya bad boon 
restored; and here, indeed, we reach a point where the history 
of Benoudha ceases to be, as it has hitherto been, wholly identical 
with that of its capital, for both Ayodhya and its southern 
neighbour Kusapura are plainly enumerated by Hwen Thsang 
among the seventy States of which India was composed. 

* The pilgrim’s accuracy on this point has been questioned: 
the exact measurements of modern times show that there is not 
sufficient land to furnish forth so many kingdoms of so large 
a size as he describes. It has consequently bean stated that 
it is almost "certain that several of the minor States should ho 
ipoluded in the boundaries of the larger ones that Vais^kha, 

" and Kusapura and the other small districts of the Gangetiei 
J&oab, Ayuto, Hayamukha, KosAmbi and PryAga Vrere include 
“ in Kanoj ;" and again “ in Central and Eastern India all the 
cUffiorent States from SthAneswara to the mouth of the Oahg§s, 
“and from the HiraAlaya to tho banks of the Nerbmdjniahd' 
“ Mahanadl liver iarere su^ect to Hnrsha V^dhana;, ^-^eat 
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“ King of Kanoj. He was the paramount sovereign of thirty-six 
States.” But, for our own part, we venture to dissent from 
this argument; we rather follow Lassen who says that Hwen 
Thsang^s measurements must be received with caution, as is 
indeed apparent from the numerous alterations •General Cun¬ 
ningham finds it necessfiry to make in them ; for we think it more 
likely that Hwen Thsang was mistaken in the size of the areas 
of particular States than in the number of States of which the 
country consisted ; the second point admits of easy ascertainment, 
the first is much more dii^cult. ^ 

We accordingly adopt, in its entirety, Hwen Thsang’s statement 
as to the independence of Ayodhya and Kusapura in his time. We 
believe also that they remained in that condition up to the time 
of the first M uhammadaninvasion. In the interval it was that the^ 
power of the Bhars and other similar tribes reached its highest* 
pitch ; and legends, our only guide on the subject, are unanimous 
in describing them to have divided their lands into petty States, 
perfectly unconnected with each other, and among the best known 
of them an Ayodhya and a Kusapura. Such also is the picture of 
the country at that time sketched by the Emperor B^ bar: “All 
“ Hindustan was not at that period subject to a single Emperor; 
“ every Kajah set up for a mouarcb on his own account in his 
“ own petty territories.’* 



Art. IV.—selections FROM INDIAN RECORDS. 

Selections f rorm Unpublished liecords of Government for the years. 
1748 to 1707 inclusive ; relating mainly to the social condition 
of Bengal. With a Map of Calcutta in 1784. iJy the Rev. J. 
Long, M-QmlKjr of the Record Coinrnission. Vol. I. Published 
under the sanction of the Government of India. Calcutta. Office 
of Superintendent of Government Printing, 1809. 


T he Rev. J. Long, as a member of the Indian Government 
Record Commission, has been able, before leaving India, to 
issue from the Government Press a very ijseful book of “Selections 
from the Unpublished Records of Government for the years 1748 to 
1707 inclusive, with a Map of Calcutta in 1784 the latter a curious 
and suggestive sheet, illustrative of wliat the “ City of Palaces” 
was nearly a century ago. Unfortunately, for the value of the work, 
Mr. Long takes into his plan of procedure only the social documents, 
leaving the political papers to others, a course which necessarily robs 
him of many interesting records. Political life of a marked 
character, and capable of making deep impressions on the history 
of nations, has never been wanting in India. Social life, on the 
other hand, has always been like a Dead Sea if not of inanity at 
least of absolute sameness, unchanged from age to age. At times, 
indeed, there has been a surface-ripple caused by the progress 
of some beneficent or devastating conqueror; but essentially the 
life of India has, for generation after generation, gone on in the 
same channels, and with the same characteristics in this generation 
and that. The East India Company only troubled itself ^s^ith the 
social life of India when social affairs bordered on and affected 
politics. Hence, we think, the two subjects ought to have gone 
together ; and instead of one member of the Commission taking the 
social and another the political, the division should have been made 
by periods—terms of years—as short as the cordpilers pleased, but 
cobfined within reasonable limits by a fixed rule. 

However, Mr. Long’s work is now before the public, and we must 
take it as it is, and glean from it what we can of a strange and 
eventful peried in the history of affairs which have 4nfluenced the 
entire world, and that in a degree little dreamt of by the cursocy 
reader qf hi$tory. At the time when Mr. Long’s records begin, the 
English may be said to have been about a oenfury in India as* a 
moving power, a force sufficient to affect the magnet of Indian pplir 
tics in a sensible tjbough, at fimt, a somewhat imperceptihle 
degree. Our forefathers set down their feet* rmly, on the southe^m 
coast, and on the banks of the BtoOgly during Ordmw^rs protector¬ 
ship* A few years later Bon|bay came to ns as A Royal wedding- 
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gift; altogether, duriug tl^ century preceding the date of Mr. 
Long’s earliest documents, we may be said to have laid down 
the lines of dominion from the three groat gateways of our now 
splendid empire. ISot that those old heroes and statesmen of 
John Company ever dreamt of the extent to which ^heir work would 
eventually grow. The wildest English dream never went so far 
as that; though there were French dreams, brilliant and not 
by any means impracticable, which went quite as fijr, if indeed 
they did not extend farther, to that empire of the world which 
Alexander too dreamt of, but never achieved, The men of the 
English East India Company had no far-sighted dreams, no 
clairvoyance of any kind, but a remarkable statesmanship in 
some cases, and an equally remarkable executive power in 
many more. In fact, We began with executive 2 )Ower, and to 
that power we owe the perpetuation of our rule. Our com¬ 
petitors on the Hoogly were the French, the Dutch, the Danes, 
and the Portuguese, to all of which the records refer more or less 
throughout. The Dutch and English, however, made their fac¬ 
tories to rest upon the most practical basis ; and, when the vast 
energies called into existence by Cromwell’s stern reign bad to 
seek now channels under the Restoration, part of the energy flowed 
eastward, as well as westward, and England may be said to have 
started foremost in the race both as a conquering and colonising 


power. 

There is no possibility of doubt that the French had those 
dreams of very extensive cou(|uest to which reference is made 
above. The brilliant deeds of Duplcix and Labourdonnais seemed 
to Ije steiiping-stoncs to empire; and at one time had to all 
appearsmee extinguished the English, even as a commercial power, 
in India. The tide began to turn about the date at which 
these records open. About that time Clive may be said to* 
have appeared on the scene. Arcot was defended in 1751, 
Diipieix went homo in 1754, Bussy and Dally henceforth intri¬ 
gued and fought to no sensible purpose, looked at from this distant 
time ; Calcutta had l>een taken and re-taken, and the terrible penally 
exacted. In short the great events connected with the names of 
Dupleix, Labourdonnais, Daily, and Bussy, and with the rise of Clive 
and his final retirement from India, arc all included in this period.- 
At the date when the records open, Warren Hastings was sixteen 
yi^ars Mage. He came to India in 1750, a lad of eighteen, and had 
it big mark in history before the period at which this volume 
teeprds closes. 

v record (25th February 1748) pictures to us the 'alarm 

latotopes at a dread rumour that the Mahrattas were upon 
; lii the foliowifig month |he rumours grew thicker'and rnor© 

of whom eomparativl^y 
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was known at that time were coming^ by the Soonderbunds and 
threatened Dacca ; one party remaining near Burdwan, and other 
parties scattered over the country pillaging as they came. The 
Dutch factory of Futtea had been plundered to the extent of 
Ks. 65,000, byi people from Patna. Within the slime month the 
Mahrattas had advanced to Calcutta itself, and had taken Tannali 
Fort, which, Mr. Long tells us, stood on the site now occupied by 
the house of the Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens. A 
month later a number of English boats were stopped by a 
zemindar near Pnlta. The Mahrattas had spread like locusts, 
and to rncnd the matter a Fi*hnch fleet was reported on its way 
to Pondicherry. Towards the end of the mouth a gentleman 
whose name will not easily l>e lost from the page of history— 
Omichund, the Bengal millionaire, appears on the scene, as an 
Vigcnt of the Company, for the purchase and sale of goods. The 
following summary of liis history is interesting 

“ Oraiclmnd first appears in 1748 as a raan of such weight that the 
Mahratta General on his nfarch to Patna corresponded with him. He 
had some influence with Seraj-ud-dowlah when Calcutta was taken. He 
told the Nawah he had never known the English for four years guilty 
of breaking tlicir word, to the truth of which he took his oath by 
t oiicliing a Brahmin’s foot, and that if a lie could be proved in England 
on any one they were spit upon and never trusted. In January J757 
his effects were ordered to be sequestered for <lisloyaity, but as there was 
no direct evidence, tlie measure was not carried out. Clive describes 
Omichund as intriguing and recommends liim a visit of devotion to 
Malda, The black inhabitants of Calcutta petitioned that Omichund 
might not share in the restitution money of 20 lakhs granted to the 
Bengalis, the Government rejected the petition, though the people 
shewed that the Nawab’s colors were hoisted in his house, bis goods 
were not plundered, and that his two servants conducted the Hawaii 
into Calcutta, broke open the prison house, released tlie criminals and 
plundered the town. 

“In 1759 the Bengal Government got a wigging from tlie Court for 
making a contract with Omicliund for 58,000 ma«nds of saltpetre at 
Rwe Arcot Bupees the maund, when Mr. Parkes contracted at Patna 
for 51,000 maunds at 2*14 Sicca jier maund; thus the Government lost 
by Omichund Rs, 70,000. 

“ Omichund by his will left Bs. 1,500 to the Treasurer of the Fdttnd- 
ling Asylum, *the same to the Magdalen, both were paid.” 

The.Dutch and English drew together, about the «ame tinrie, 
as s^ainst the .French, and the former two allies cut off all commupi- 
cation with Chandernagore. The English Company, howeveri, waa 
almost precluded from acting for lack of money ; and; a littje datig®' 
when the Dutch informed the Governor of Calcutta tibyat thie 
from Chandernagore had broken into the Dufeh garden jAt 
and hence brnken the peace of thi Hoogly, the English 

* 1 m; ’ 
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themselves with an appeal to the Nawab. Here too they reckoned 
without their host^ as men short of money and means for fighting 
often do. The Nawab instead of answering in the expected way 
wrote a menacing letter, stating that he had heard bad stories of the 
English, who whre accused of seizing the goods of merchants, Syuds, 
Moguls, Armenians, and others, on the pretence that the goods were 
French property ; and he enjoined the immediate return of those 
goods, or be warned the merchants of “ a due chastisement in such 
a manner as you least expect.” In this position, at the beginning of 
1749, were the founders of the English Empire in India. The dis¬ 
pute between the Company and the Armenians, &c,, seems to have 
been continued during the year. Towards the end of it the English 
were fined by the Nawab in the large sum of twelve lakhs of rupees, 
and were made to account for what the King's ships had done to 
the French. This was held to be a peculiarly hard case since the 
Company had no more power over the King’s ships than over the 
man in the moon. However, such was their position that anything 
beyond grumbling was out of the question. - The time for something 
beyond grumbling was fast approaching, with a magnificent 
destiny for the oppressed Company. 

There is nothing in this volume that shows more clearly 
the progress of the East India Company's power than the 
references to the Mahrattas. At the beginning of the records, 
we find these wild and dangerous enemies hovering round 
the factories, and paying periodical visits, levying black mail, 
and plundering in all directions, evidently despising the mer¬ 
chants who had their head offices in an obscure place called 
London, somewhere over the Motea—the gods only knew where. 
When Jhe plundering was finished the wild men retreated at 
their leisure with their spoils. Before the end of the volume, in 
1764, we find them offering to assist the English with cavalry 
against Seraj-ud-dowlah. Wonderful change! Clive meantime had 
appeared on the scene, and had shown that he and his country¬ 
men could take care of themselves, and inflict damage on their 
enemies. From that time the Mahrattas and many other people 
were ready to take care of these English adventurers, and help 
them to inflict injury on all and sundry, except, you know, gentle¬ 
men—owrseives, your very good friends, li was the wrld-old prin¬ 
ciple that “ Gc^ helps those who help themselves”—who are lucky 
enough, for instance, to have a hero like Clive (who ought 4n alt 
x^mti to Broken his neck at Market Gray ton chur^ steeple), 

f r«^served to d^en4 aa Clive defended Arcot» i^id to wi% 0a ho wph 

We ^nll n^ nU^pt^ carry the reader ,,frc^ page tq page 
tfhrqpgl, Uie volhihes i mt' instead of iha^ 8hall*^ke from it a W. 

.incidents great nai^es, and deeda 
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which were the foundation stonef of fmpire, or which afford such 
glimpses as can be given by this imperfect record of the social 
characteristics of the people. Mr. Long says, however, that “ unfor¬ 
tunately, for a complete description, the scanty na^re of the early 
records is a great barrier ; white-ants, damp, the pilfering of ill- 
paid dufteries, and borrowing without returning, have reduced the 
number considerably. But it is remarkable in what a good con¬ 
dition both the paper and ink of those remaining are. The great 
hurricane and inundation of 1737 must have destroyed many records; 
but the capture of Calcutta ip 1756 swept nearly all away; even 
the account books and Government Bonds in the hurry of flight 
were left behind, and the Court of Directors were, in consequence, 
for years in great difficulties how to balance their accounts. After 
,the battle of Plassey, documents b«come ifiore numerous ; and sub¬ 
sequent to 1772 they are abundant on every subject.” 

I shall take first the glimpses given of the several European 
nations who had found a foothold in India. The French appear 
foremost in intrigue wherfe all were intriguers ; three of their pilots 
appear in palanquins at Balasore and give out that they are in 
daily expectation of a French squadron. We next find French¬ 
men breaking into the Dutch garden at Chinsura, January 3rd, 
1749—violating the neutrality of the Ganges. At the same 
time they are our active commercial enemies everywhere. Indeed, 
the Company’s officers at this time have a strong impression that 
the French are inconvenient neighbours at Chandernagore, Pon¬ 
dicherry, Dacca, and elsewhere. Five years later, there are alarming 
rumours that they aro fitting out privateers. But their ill luck 
attends them. The Chandernagore settlement is captured, and 


Seraj-ud-dowlah is taken, while his French friends are within three 
hours’ march'^frora him. These are a few of many glimpses, mere 
glimpses, however, given to us in these records of the East India 
Company’s most dangerous rivals in India. 

We have like glimpses of the Dutch, who appear, even in these 
brief records, as far more anxious about their commerce than soli- 
ciCbusfor empire. At times they are our very good allies. At times 
they appear as complainants against our exacting policy ; and in such 
cases these complaints are as a rule promptly listened to both in 
Bengal and l^gland, neither the Government nor the Company 
having any wish for a Dutch war. Sometimes we We counter- 
oomplmnts urged by the English. The Danes first come before 
us in these records as favouring the French, to the great indigna^ 
tien of the Company's servants; and a Dapiah vessel is seized! J 
This is in I75d. In the same year they supply previsions to ' t; 
Fren^. lu the following year,, the Danish settlement is in dan^fH^ i' 
and the Oevemor aj^plies to the Cpuncil, fei^ cannpn, whi<^ ^ 
refiwed. In fiict npmph^ts firom Danes 
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incessant throughout the Company*s records, though it is remarkable 
how well and tiuly the Council scent their real danger, tlieir only 
formidable adversaries, the French. Almost everything hinges on 
them, and when power is brought to bear on the other two 
u.stious, French influence is always, or nearly alwsfys, the ulterior 
object. 

The Portuguese day of conquest had gone before the English 
Company's began ; but the debcendauts of the ervlerprising men who 
first visited and made so deep an impression on the East remained, 
ami weic mixed up intimately w,’,th every commercial trans¬ 
action of the Company. Their competitors were the Ar- 
meuiaus, chiefly. Thus stood the affairs of European nations 
in India before the last decisive struggle between the French 
and English began. Portugal was virtually diawiug out of 
the contest, but aiming at individual wealth. Denmark and 
Holland would have been content with armed factories, and 
a certain commensurate influence on the districts around. 
England, it is all but certain, liad no clear idea that she was 
founding an Eastern Empiie. France alone made no secret of 
it, that thdt was her magnificent aim ; and in fighting against 
that the English Company began to adopt the very idea that 
they were fighting to extinguish. France sought for empire, and 
missed it. England, at whatever time that began to be her aim, 
very soon found that the royal endurance and indomitable will 
wore hers. 

Then, wo have glimpses which cannot fail to bo interesting 
of historical personages. Clive, of course, is most prominent; 
stern, inflexible, dominating everything with which ho comes in 
contact; never advocating the half-and-half measure when the 
thorough one is possible. If an intelligent stranger, dropped dowp 
from the clouds, were to dip into these records he would soon fix 
upon the one man who, granting life, and accidents apart, would 
make the deepest mark in the history of India. How loyal and 
even tender he cduld also be to bis comrades, we find in several 
instances, such as the death of his old colleague Admiral Watain. 
fSernj-ud-dowlah also appears, painted by Clive’s inflexible band; and 
from the same unsparing pen Omichund stands before ui; as life¬ 
like ns if he were on the canvas. Clive admits him to be a useful 
plan, but warns the Council against his intrigue, which is iuve- 
teiate. Omichund’s first ajppearance in these records is in oonnec* 
(Ion with a theft from the Company, He, acting as the Com¬ 
pany’s agent, is entrusted with the delicate task of recovering 
the goods. Eich, and capable, he aims high, plays deeply 
and never dreams |hat he is watched by the sharpest pair 
of nyea, or the sharpest but one pair of eyes, tn India; perhaps 
the sharpest wrro in the head of Hastings. We mignt reier 
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to a host of sketches—of Nundcomar, and others whose names 
will remain in coimectioii with the more memorable fiffiires of 
that marvelloiivS historical picture. Warren Hastings appears in 
a trading transaction, which he doubtless managed well. Next 
we find him t-almly indignant liecause the Kuglish never are 
mentioned but with pity and contempt at the Court of Moorsheda- 
bad. Again we hnd him interpreter to the Nawab, as a man 
“ thoroughly agreeable to both "the Nawab and to Colonel Coote who 
is in consultaiiuu with him. In 1703 Mr. Hastings, having done 
good service to the Council, *obtaius permission to build a bridge 
over the “ CalHghaut Nulla," on the way to his house. As we have 
aln'ady said, these are glimpses merely, not pictures of the men 
wliose names are referred to. Still they are valuable as historical 
v>ciaps, carefully collected, condeuotd, an5 made useful for future 
reference ; all perhaps, that the painstaking, able, and genial com¬ 
piler ever intended tliem to accomplish. 

Let us now, before closing, take a few scraps of a different kind. 
TIjere is in the Recoids a great deal of information about Calcutta. 
A Charity School of from 12 to 14 boys exists, and the trustees ask 
for it a grant of blue perpits, or some other cloth, and some sta¬ 
tionery ; the first time a charity school is heard of, 1 presume, in 
Anglo-Indian records. Another item bands down the fact that the 
seamen of the Marlboroiujh, having defended Calcutta, should be 
rewarded with fifty rupees each, and be informed that the Council 
highly approve of their conduct. A little later we have votes allow¬ 
ing Roman Catholics and Armenians to live in Calcutta, provided 
the former arc not troublesome, but no Roman Catliolic priest or 
layman is to live in Fort William while the French war con¬ 
tinues. A i.utlier important item tells us that military seniority 
is a failure, and that uo regard ouglit to he paid to it—showing 
that the need was felt of dealing sternly with stern work ; 
a fact to wliich we shall again recur when tho danger threatens. 
About the same time it is decided to turn tho Calcutta thea¬ 
tre into a church. I might cull facts as Co the cutting of 
tfie ditch to protect Calcutta, as to the objection of the Council to 
granting land for gardens within the city—( “ let people reside there, 
but as compactly as possible") the establishment of a dak from 
Calcutta to ^Moorshedaliad, &c. At the samo time docks are pro¬ 
posed to bo made, and sepoys raised for defence of the city, byfc 
above all “ the French are to be distressed by every means,” The 
President of the Council presents to the Nawab a fine organ elofck 
valued at 5,000 rupees. The Council decides that the junior ser¬ 
vants of the Company have no need of the baneful luxury of palau- 
quins. Enemies, European and Native, are suound, but the Council. 
are as guarded as ever as to «tho small points which, seem 
like the thin end of the wedge. A young lady named Campbell 
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has been shipped at the Downs ostensibly for Madeira. If the 
ostensible is not the real object, Miss Campbell is to lie reshipped 
at the cost of the owners of the vessel. No ladies, nor gentlemen 
either, must enjjer India without the Company’s permission. 

Hero we must take leave of Mr. Long’s selections ; we fear 
the last work of his that we shall have to review as written in 
India itself, though we hope not by many the last that he will 
write for India, and for the purpose of making Indian affairs better 
known m England. He has dune the best that could be done 
with his restricted majterial. He l^as given us glimpses of actual 
life, suggestive of thought to even the cursory reader, and 
valuable in a more important degree to the students of history. 
It certainly was a difficult task to separate the political from 
the social features of the records ; and we think it should not 
have been attempted, for almost as much trouble must have been 
needed for the separation as for the after, selection. With that 
drawback, however, Mr. l^ong’s work is well done, as much other 
work has been done by him heietofoie. 

j. a 



Aet. V.—the sect op "THE ASSASSINS’* 

' Past II. Tbe Patihite Caliphb 

A mong the Arabs there was no division of the globe known 
under the name of “Africa." Egypt was not included at all 
in that continent, and the name of ‘ Afrikia’ applied only to the 
northern parts of Africa, which at present include the kingdoms 
of Morocco, Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli, known generally as Barbary. 
This tract of country was divided by them into three parts,— 
Further Magreb, extending from the shores of the Atlantic, to 
Telemsae, Central Magreb and Afrikm which extendedj from 
Oran to the frontiers of Egypt.* The great desert formed its 
southern boundary. The Atlas mountains were its most remark¬ 
able natural feature. These extend across the whole of Northern 
Africa, or to speak more correctly they form a series of parallel 
chains running north-east and south-west, and separated from each 
other by level valleys of varying width. The highest parts of this 
range are the snow capped mountains which separate Morocco from 
the desert. The next loftiest are the mountains of Auress which 
extend nearly to the Tunis frontier, and between these are several 
minor ranges, having rich sheltered plains running up between 
them, the abundant harvests of which made Numidia in the old 
time the granary of Rome. As the mountain land approaches 
Tripoli, the hills and the valleys between them become parched and 
sterile, and finally reach the frontiers of Egypt—a chain of barren 
rocks. Ail the western and more fruitful parts of this strip of Africa 
were known to the Arabs, as “ the land of dates ” from the abun¬ 
dance of that fruit which they produced. The date trees clustered 
round tbe feet of the hills, and for miles and miles, between the 
southern slopes of the Atlas and the inhospitable waste of the Great 
Desert, the interminable groves threw a broad and grateful shadow 
over the land. * 

*Tbe indigenous inhabitants of this region were known to early 
historians and geographers as LibyanSf and there can be very 
little doubt that these Libyans are the people known in Arabian 
history as Seftbera^ the descendants of whom are stUl to be found 
in the south and west of Feszan—a tall, noble-looking race of 
]nen» fs^r skinned, though embrowned by the ^ot^ing rays of mr 
African sun, and with a cei^n air of pride, and indomitable lov^ 
of freedom stampeil'upon their faces, their action^ and Ibmr spe^. 

While the broad belt of desert which encloses the central 
regions of Afdca has preserved themfroh^ 'nolent chang^; 
or any notable part; in the world’a histmy, the northern 
hnve been again imd again theatre of grant A 
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the great Carthaginian Kepublic fluuri&hed and fell. From the 
brave and bardy mountaineers of the Atlas she recruited the fai 
famed Nuraidian Horse, whose swords did such fearful execution 
oil the battle fields of Thrasymene, and Cannse. Mounted on their 
small Barbary horses, they needed no saddles, and a halter of 
twisted rushes served them for brhlle. The skin of a lion or tiger 
was their dress by day and their couch at night. When they fought 
on foot a piece of elephant's hide served them as a shield. Their 
onset was dreadful by reason of the speed and cunning of their 
horses. If unsuccessful* tht^y eluded pursuit by scattering like so 
much chaff before a gust of wind, till a fresh opportunity arose, 
when the broken fragments would re-iiuite witli the swiftness ol 
lightning and in one compact body swoop down upon their prey. 
These mercenary troops iVeie at once the strength and the weakness 
of the Carthaginian Repul)lic. They were irreclaimalile harbanaus, 
with all the virtues and the faults of the savage. Severed into a 
vast mimbor of tribes, divhled from each other by hereditaiy 
hatreds, they rejected every attempt to make them abandon 
this savage and bJoodyiudependence. They bated all order, and 
all masters, good, l>ad or indilTei eut. Oreed_y of plunder, and reckless 
of life, they fought with lare couiagt* in tlie armies of the Repub¬ 
lic. But they liad no love for tiio mistress for whom they gave 
their lives. At the least offence their swords were ready to 
sheathe tliemselves in the l>osom they were intended to defend. 
The Carthaginians, on the other hand, treated these mercermiy 
troops with that utterly callous indifference to the rights and feel¬ 
ings of “ barbarians ” which is characteristic of the old woild, 'i'b<‘ 
mutual hatred long enkindled broke out at the close of the first 
wai- with Romo. The army of Carthage rose against the city, aiut 
nearly brought her to destruction. The “ war of the merceuai les,” 
though ultimately brought to a successful conclusion, inflioted a' 
wound upon the Republic from which she never recovered. It 
revealed the secret of her weakness. The wandering tribes of 
Mount Atlas discovered that they held her fate in their hands, 
and with the characteristic fickleness of the savage, they fiocleod 
to the banners of Bcipio so soon as he had landed in Africa. And 
so Rome triumplicd, and Carthage fell. The one power was foumled 
upon the roc|^ of patriotism ; the other upon the shifting sand 
of a mercenary array which crumbled away in the moment of 
need. Nothing less than the matchless genius of Hannibal could 
have prevailed to maintain the unequal struggle so long, 

Carthage fell; the wars against du^rtha were fought out to 
their bloody conclusion \ tbe Vandals drove out the Homans; 
the Romans drove out the Vandals; Northern Africa from 
end to tbe pilfer becamp a theatre of religious persecu¬ 
tion, wasted witl^ ^e and sword, hut through all these tempests 
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and vicissitudes, the mountaineers preserved untainted their 
barbarism and independence.. They continued as of old to wan¬ 
der over the desert and build their villages in the valleys run¬ 
ning up between the parallel ranges of the Atl^s. The poorer 
classes devotecU themselves to the cultivation of the soil; the 
richer wandered with their flocks and herds from one pasture 
land to another ; each tril)e had its own chiefs ; and they were in 
unison upon one matter only. No fixed Government should over be 
allowed to restrict the liberty they so dearly loved. Their match¬ 
less and innumerable cavalry jvas ever at -the disposal of any ono 
who would aid them in casting ofi' an existing yoke, whether of 
Carthaginian, Vandal, Roman or Arab. The Berbers were, in a 
woid, the Afghans of Noithein Africa; like them devoured by 
internal feuds, like them fierce and uuthmcablc, and too low in 
the scale of development, to care for a\tgi)t but the savage unfetter¬ 
ed independence of their own Libyan lion.?; and like them, curious¬ 
ly eutiugh, ranging under four great Iribal (livi.sions, the Zonata, the 
Hawara, the Tanhadjsi, add the trilies of Kotama. It is necessary 
to keep these traits in recollection to nuderstaud the politics of 
Northorn Africa under the domination of the Arabs. 

The lo-conqucst of Northern Africa by Belisarius paved the way 
for the victoru's of the Arabs. Before that event, the land had 
recovered from the ravages of the fiist Vandal compierors, and 
was rich with the accumulato<i treasures of peace and prosperity. 
But afterwards, the insatiable lapacity, and persecuting spirit 
of the Byzantine (Jourt, kindled the flames of war from one end of 
the province to the other, and “ such ” Gibbon tells us was tho 
desolation of Africa that in many parts a stranger might wander 
whole days without mooting the face either of a friend or •enemy, 
.When Procopius first landed he admired tho populous¬ 
ness of the cities aud country strenuously exercised in the labours 
of commerce and agriculture. In less than twenty years, that busy 
scone was converted into a vast solitude; tho wealthy citizens 
escaped to Sicily and Constantinople ; aud tho sdbret historian has 
cofifidently affirmed that five millions of Africans were consumed 
by the wars and government of the Binporor Justinian." When 
tho warriors of Islam appeared, the slender threail which connect¬ 
ed Africa with Europe had been snapped asunder ; tfeo Governor of 
the Province had assumed the rank aud title of an iudlependent 
Sovoreig^n ; the Berbers issuing from the mountains spread at will 
over the open country; and the Arab ohroaiolers speak with 
amazement of the many ruined cities their armies passed in theit 
march through the provinca 

The first expedition of tho Arabs was mad^ A.H. $7 
Othman was at that time Caliph, and had entrusted the Gover^mefit 
of ^gypt to his brother Abdallah. Abdallah sent pestles of horsemen 
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into Afrikia to report upon the country, and the accounts they brought^ 
back of its wealth^and feilility determined Othraan to undertake a 
regular invasion. The Caliph furnished from his private funds a 
thousand camels for the use of the poorer soldiery, as well as horses 
and arms, and H-*stowed a gratuity upon each soldie|; enrolled in the 
expedition. The army was comjwscd of detachments from several 
Arab tribes, and these, on arrival in Eygpt, were further strength¬ 
ened until they reached a total of twenty thousand men. Abdal¬ 
lah, the Governor of Eygpt, took command of the whole. He 
inarched swiftly across the desert of Barca, left the walled cities 
of Tiipoli and Cabes'’unassailcd ifi his rear, and attacked the 
Byzantine Prefect Gregorius, in a plain, twenty-four houi s’journey 
from Caithage—“a vast city ” says the Arabian Chronicler, “eu- 
“ closing lofty edifices with wall? of white marbles, and thronged 
“ with colonnades, and moimineuts of various colours in immense 
numbers.” The Gieek aimy was completely defeated and Gre- 
goiius slain. The payment of an immense sum of money, how¬ 
ever, succeeded for a time in inducing *the Arabs to withdiaw to 
Eygpt. But the interval of peace was a short one. The rapacity 
of the Greek Government tliove the Berbers into rebellion ; they 
invited the Arabs to come to their assistance; an invitation 
eagerly responded to. It is impossible to follow the incidents of 
the war in the confused and rambling accounts of the Arab his¬ 
torians, but it seems that by A.H. 55 (A.D. 675) the Arab rule 
was firmly establislied in Afrikia proper. The Governor was the 
celebrated Okba, and ho had built a city—Cairoan—as a point of 
support fiom which to push into the interior of the country. The 
Greeks still occupied Magieb, and had collected an immense number 
of Berbers as auxiliaries to theii regular troops. In that year Okba, 
at the bead of a large aimy, ciosstd the boundary hue of Afrikia 
and entered Magreb; the open towns surrendered as he approach¬ 
ed : the Greeks and Berbers hung about the flanks of his array, 
and tried to impede his ailvance, but he made his way by dmt 
of hard fighting tljirough all obstacles until he reached the furthest 
coast of Africa, and beheld before him the tumbliug billows of 
the Atlantic. Spurring his horse into the waves until the water 
reached his chest, he raised his hand to heaven and exclaimed 
“ Oh! God! but for this sea I would have gone into ^till remoter 
countries, Uke^into Zul-karuein, fightiug for thy religion, and slay^ 
ittg such m believe in other gods than Thee! ” ♦ 

. Ii ipi mim .. .. , —- ^ .j ^ .. 

Pltba hsre sUlodes to thA follow- Great. ** The ^Tews will sek Thee 
in the seventh Sura of concerning Zul-kamein. Answer* 
the ^ Koxan, entitled “ The Cavo,” I will rehearse unto yon an account 
Zul^karaeln, it must Iw premised, is of him. We made him powerful in 
i supposed by the majority of com- ihe earth and we gave hh« meahs 
montatipis to ho Alexander the' to accomplish every thing ho pleas^^ 
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This triumphant advance of Okba had the effect of stilling tho 
turbulent Berbers into a pauic-strickou quiescence ; they not only 
hastened in crov/ds to tender their submission, but declared them¬ 
selves believers in the one God, and followers of thq Prophet. The 
land had rest for a brief spaco. Okba himself was the means of 
arousing the storm again, lie wantonly and grossly insultedl 
Koseila, a leading Berber chieftain. At his summons the clans re¬ 
sumed the weapons they had so lately laid aside, and a countless 
host swept down from all the valleys of the Atlas, on the handful 
of Arabs that garrisonod Cairoan. Okba* disdained to endure a 
soige. He broke the scabbard of his swoid in token of his resolution 
to conquer or die, and loading out his small force charged, into the 
centre of the Berbers who encompassed las capital- Ho fell tighliug 
desperately; only a very few of tliv.' Arabs effected a retreat into 
Egypt; Koseila took poso -ision of Ouiroati and the domination of iho 
hlosloms appeared to be at an end. But the Caliph Abdalmalek, no 
sooner heard of the heroic death of Okba than he resolved to av(‘nge 
him. A.H. 6ff, (A.D. 6lJV9) Zoboir entered Afrikia with another 
army larger and better equipped than the on. which had been 
destroyed witli Okba. Koseila abandoned Cairoan at his ap¬ 
proach, falling back in order to give the Berbers time to leave 
their mountain homes, and rally round him. The Arabs followed 
closely and according to tlieir own account made immense havoc 
amid the retreating mountaineers. But their success was short 
Jived. Zoboir had not advanced far when he heard that a Greek 
army, encouraged by the late expulsion of the Arabs, had appeared 
upon the coast of Barca He hastily retraced his steps, rashly 
attacked these new invaders with very inferior forces, and he and 
his troops were cut off almost to a luuu. Africa had once again 
cast out the Muhammadan invader. But the Caliph was not to be 
baffled. A third army made good its footing upon the hardly con¬ 
tested soil. This was in the year 74. This army—forty thousand 
strong, and commanded by Hassau-ibn-iSooman — for awhile 
carried all before it. Cairoan was recaptured; tile city of Carthage 
stSrmed and pillaged, and the Greeks and Berbers defeated ia 
a great battle in the open fleld. Tho remnant of the Gi'eek 

and he followj^d his way until he he return unto his Lord, and He 
came to the pUce where the sun shall imnish him %rith a severe 
setteth; and he found it to set in punishment" For the rest of Zol- 
a spAng, of black mud, and he karaeiii's adventures^ and how he 
found near the same a certain people, preveuted Oog and Magog from raveg* 
And we said, Oh i Zuhkamein 1 lug tlie esrto by means of a w^ 
either punish this people or use composed of “iron, red hot as 
gentleness towards them, He an- and “ molten brass,’* so that tbear 
BWered whosoever of them'Shall com- “conld not. scale it, neither oottld 
mit injustice we will surely punish they dig through 
him in this world ; afterwards shall Koran, p. 2i0-7. ^ 
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array hastily abandoned the country ; the Arab was once more 
supreme. But the Berbers were still far from having been sub¬ 
dued. Koseila had died, but his vast influence had passed undirni- 
nisbed to a wom^an —Elkahina or the Diviner as she was called— 
who was supposed to have the gift of prediction, and was regard¬ 
ed as more than human by her countrymen. She descended 
at the bead of an immense force from the Iieights of Mount 
Auress, defeated the Aral® with great slaughter, and compelled 
them for the third time to relinquish their hardly gotten prize. But 
the Arabs only retreated to re-appqar in greater numbers. The 
Sibyl was defeated in a pitched battle, and slain as she attempted 
to fly. The Berbers exhausted by the indomitable perseverance of 
Arab enthusiasm, at length sued for peace. They obtained it on 
the condition of furuishiil|f a contingent of twelve thousand men, 
to aid in the invasion of Spain. “ From this time, ” -says the 
Chrmiicler, “ Islam spread itself among the Berbersbut the 
change of faith brought no change of character. They remain¬ 
ed as much enamoured as ever of their savage independence ; 
they hated their Arab master even more profoundly now that he 
had his foot upon thi'ir neck, than when on equal terms they 
confronted him in the held of battle. They waited only for aii 
opportunity to assume their old attitude of active hostility. 
The opportunity was not long in coming. It was furnished 
by the appearance of a new party in Africa—the sect of 
the Separatists, These men had originally been followers of 
Ali, but when he consented to refer his rights and those 
of Moawia to the decision of arbitrators, they broke away from 
him and set up on their own account. They declared that 
in a matter of this kind there could be no arbiter but God, 


and no mode of arbitration but the bloody decision of the, 
battle field. They held in fact, the old mediaeval notion of 
wager by battle. They scornfully rejected all Ali’s offers of 
conciliation, and a body of twenty-five thousand men appeared in 
arms against him.* Four thousand of these he cut to pieces, 
but the sect continued to increase in numbers, and it was onfy 
after infinite fighting and cruelty and blood shedding, that they 
were gradually driven out of Irack, some into Haa, others through 
into A^rikia and Ma^reU These Separatists-—-known in 
ipikii^i^ j^j:ite^--r^ected tn^ of all Gabphs indi^fer- 

'weif'.tlie only tarue 
and 'm ’such - worthy'pf-deatliv.- To BU>f 
' truA' lifnfy whoever, 'relui»pd‘to 

wherever','hp. was. 'Uaet 
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Hitherto they had always commenced one of their fierce onthreaks 
with a g^eneral renunciation of the Muhammadan faitliand a return 
to the unknown worship of tlieir nntivo lulls. But their uniform 
ill success had sfonorated the belief that this /irabian God was 
stronger far than any they worsliipped—-that they must have Him 
on tlieir side if they hoped for success. The Separatists seemed 
to have brought this secret with them. The Berbers hated the 
government that was over them—the Berbers deemed that these* 
Arab rulers were an accursed race fit only to be devoured by 
the sword ; and now tliese Sectaries came among them with the 
tidings that such feelings and such acts were exactly those most 
grateful to the Deity they wished to have upon their side. They 
found themselves, in a momcmt, convcrte/l into the true believers, 
and their Aral) conquerors, into the out-castes and heretics. The 
Separatist leaders, who had lieeu hunted like partridges upon the 
hills, found themselves all at once the lea<lors of formidable hosts. 
Afrikiaand MagrebIs^caipe a scene of tumult and blood shedding; 
until in the year J 24- (A.D. 742) the troubles culminated in a 
terrible outbreak. 

Two large armies came down from the hills to make a joint attack 
upon Cairoan. But the Arab Governor Hanzala, a man who com¬ 
bined all the religious enthusiasm of the Muhammadan, with a 
gentleness of heart unwonted in that savage age ; was more than 
equal to the emergency. He sallied forth from the city and assail¬ 
ing one of the two armies—that commanded by Okasa theSafrite,—• 
before it could effect a junction with the other, utterly defeated it. 
He tlien fell back on Cairoan to repel the second army. But the 
force he sent out to stay its advance, after great deal of bard 
fighting which extended over a month, was driven badk upon 
Cairoan with heavy loss. Okasa in the meanwhile had recover¬ 
ed from his defeat, and the two hosts lieleaguered the de¬ 
voted city. The ChtonicleTa with the usual exaggeration of tho 
Oriental, number them at three Imndred thousand men. Han¬ 
zala, however, was not dismayed. He drew out of the magazines 
all the arms stored up in them, and made an appeal to tho 
inhabitants, giving to each person that enlisted a complete suit of 
armour, and fifty dinars. This attracted so many volunteers to 
his ranks thsrt he diminished lus gratuity first to forty and then, 
to thirty dinars, rejecting all recruits, but the young and tigoroua. 
It was a crisis never to be forgotten by those who with beating 
hearts and straining eyes watched till tho torches of the night 
had burned out and jocund day stood tiptoe on the misty meuutaiu 
tops. All round tlie city the twinkle of inuumerabb watchfirc^ 
marked out the lines of the beleaguering host* Within, iu the great 
square in front of the mosque, the glare of the lights slfowed 
Haotala and his chief ofiicers engaged hour after hour iu the 
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arrangement and distribution of the recruits for tlie morrow's 
battle. It was for all a question of life and death. A Berber 
victory would instantly convert the city into a shambles, where 
men, women and children would l>e slain indiscriminately. At the 
break of day the besieged troops broke, every man <iis scabbard— 
the usual Arab symbol that death or victory were the only possible 
alternatives—and marched forth to engage the enemy. There was 
a terrii)le struggle, but the courage of despair proved at the last 
stronger than the foice of numbers. The vast Berber host broke 
and fled j their own numbers encumbered their flight, and rendered 
impossible the preservation of any sort of order. The victorious 
Arabs pressed their rear and slew them by thousands. Eighty- 
thousand in all are said t(^have perished. Tiiis of course is a wild 
exaggeration. The statistics of oViental histories are simply worth¬ 
less ; but there can be no doubt that whether the loss was great or 
small, the victory wrought a marvellous and unhoped for deliver¬ 
ance. It was accounted one of the “ gfeat days ” of the Aralxs. 

“ After the battle of Beder,” said a warrior of tliat time who was 
not present, ** I should wish to have fought in the battle in front 
of Cairoan.” 

We need not pursue the story any further. Oriental history is 
full of such exciting scenes, and yet at the same time almn.st 
wholly destitute of interest. The reason of this is not far to seek. 
There is there, no increasing pmpose running through the ages, 
and the thoughts of men are narrowed instead of widened by 
the process of the suns.” All the elements of greatness exist in it— 
Iteroism, endurance, zeal, self-sacrifice—but applied to purposes 
either selfish or utterly useless, they work no deliverance upon 
the earth. We find ourselves treading for ever in the same 
weary mill round of battles and sieges with no other purpose - 
than that of plunder, until, as in Muhammadan countries at 
present, total inward corruption supervenes upon exhaustion. 
The above particulars were needful to show the precarious 
and uncertain fohndations of Arab rule in Northern Africa, 
and the sudden and frequent revolutions of power. When the 
Abbaddes drove out the house of Ommeya and usurped the 
Caliphate, fresh elements of discord were necessaiily poured 
into this wretched country. New leaders appeared with new claims 
who were sure of support, if not in one tribe then in another. 
Shortly after the weakness of the Caliphs, the presence of enemies 
neHier Bsfdad, led to the virtual severance of the North of Africa 
from rest of the Empire. The country was broken up inta 
stnalll, the internal relations of which were in a state of 

«conrinuel iinx. At the time when the story of ** the Aasasins" 
*xnhi|les with the stream of African politics, Afrikia and Magreh 
ifthre divided between two dynasties, the Bdrisites and the Aglabitea 
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The family of the Abbasides—*who had no shadow of right to 
the dignity of the Caliphate—attained to that dignity by a com* 
bination of cruelty and treachery. They obtained the co-operation 
of the followers of Ali by the pretence that it was for the 
sake of his family that they had taken up arms against the bouse 
of Ommeya, and they displayed themselves in their true character 
only when the barbarous massacre of the Ommeyas, at a banquet at 
Damascus, seemed to give them sufficient strength to do so. This , 
declaration, however, was the signal for a series of desperate’ 
revolts headed by different members of the family of Ali. Among 
these leaders was one Muhanlmad the great grandson of the martyr 
lloosaiu. The whole of the Hejaz, including the sacred cities of 
Mecca and Medina, recognised him as the legitimate Caliph. Ho 
had six brothers, whom he sent forth tiirough all the countries 
'of Islam as missionaries to win adherents to him. One of these, 
by name Suleiman, after many years of wandering in Egypt and 
Soudan (the laud of the negroes) finally settled at Telemsan in 
Magreb. He was the father of a numerous family of sons, and 
these, in their turn, canied on the work of their father, and 
preached the duty of obedience to the house of Ali through 
Korthern Africa. In the meanwhile (A.H. 169) the Imam 
Muhammad had been slain with the greater part of his family in 
a battle near Mecca, fought during the Caliphate of Mahdi; one 
brother, however, by name Edris, contrived to make his way into 
Magi'eb. He found the people well-prepared to receive him, and he 
speedily rose to the position of a Sovereign with Telemsen as his 
capital and the tribes of Zenata as his devoted subjects. The dynasty 
continued to grow and prosper, and at the time when we take up 
the thread of African History (A.H. 357), Yahia, the eighUi prince 
from Edris, was seated on the throne, with the celebrated city of 
Fez as his capital. 

The Aglabitos had their capital at Bekada in Central Magreb. 
They had originally entered Africa in the train of the represen¬ 
tative of the Bagdad Caliph; their courage*and sagacity had 
gvtdually raised them to the rank of Governors, which the grow¬ 
ing weakness of the Caliphs enabled them without much difficulty 
to turn into an hereditary possession. They were virtually inde- 
peddent thoqgh still proffering a nominal allegiaDC| to the ruler 
of Bagdad. Zyadet Ally—the last Prince of this dynasty, was 
the Sovereign in Bekada, when our narrative commenoes. 

. t .. . * . .. _ # i, . . j „»• 


led to the great schism of Islam into the two parties of Sunni and 
Shia, and the bitter and implacable enmity thereby engendered. 
The followers of Ali again sub-divided into various sects, but the 
principal among these was the one great pfrty, still predemini^nt * 
in Persia—the Believers in the imwtt. Even |his ranged^ ilw 
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under two heads— thj& twelvers, so named because they make the 
series of the i-cvealed Imams—the lineal descendants of AU and 
Fatima—terminate with Muhammad-ibn-Askeri, who was the 
twelfth. Of him, they believe that he disappeared in a subterraneau 
spring not fur iroui Bagdad, and that he will ifjemain invisible 
until the end of the world, when he is to re-appear with tlie Pro¬ 
phet Elias, at the second coming of Jesus Christ, and become one 
of the two witnesses spoken of in the Apocalypse. The seveners, 
so called because they only reckon seven Imams, of whom the 
last is known as Ismail^; and heuc^ also their other name of 
Ismailiens. This Isruail was the son Djafar Sadik, who died 
A.H. 148; the birth of the sect therefore cannot ascend to a 
more remote point of antiquity. It is, however, more probable, that 
their doctrines did not assume a definite shape until after the death 
of Ismail, as his sou Muhammad is regarded by the luajoiity of the 
Lsinailiens as the same Imam as his father; and it is in the person 
of this Muhammad that the dignity of Imam resides for ever. 
Since his disappearance all those who have lieeu the leaders of the 
loinailions liave been only his Heutenanta The expectation of 
his advent is the most essential part of the s^skun. In Lis name 
and under his authority all business is trausacteil, and every conveit 
is enrolled into the service of Muhammad to he leady to follow 
and obey him whenever he appears. The Fatimito Caliphs and— 
nourished under their piotection,—the sect of the ‘‘ Assassins” 
were followers of this doctrine, with, however, this important modi¬ 
fication—that the expected Imam Muhammad or the Alelidi, an 
lie was also called, had reappeared and was incarnate in each, 
successive Fatiinite Caliph. 

Toward the close of the third century of the Hejira, the living 
representative of the Ismailieii Imam was one M uharnmad who^ 
died A.H. 270, leaving his rights to his son Obeidollah. Among* 
the most zealous and successful missionaries of tiiis persuasion, was 
a certain Ibu Hausoheb, originally a believer in tlie twedve Imams, 
who had been converted in a sudden and mysterious manner 
to a recognition of the rights resident in the family of Ismatl. 
He resided in Yemen, and he and his siilxirdiuatea had spread 
their faith through all that country, and had penetrated even to- 
Magreb, where^the Berber tribe of Ketama had bean won over* 
Amon^t these missionaries was one known in Arabian History as 
Abou Abdallah the Shiite, a man deeply versed in all the learning of 
that age^ ex<;eedingly subtle and wise in the formation of bis plans; 
as bolidtand adroit in his execution of them, and possessed of a 
singulair power of fascination over all inferior minds that came in 
oonUnt with him. It so happened that a few years before the close 
" ^ century the missionaries resident in Africa died, and 

Batuieheb selected this Abou Abdaliah as their successor 
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.He accoidiagly left Yemen and repaired to Mecca. It was the 
season of the pilgrimage, and he at once took up his residence in 
that cpiarter of the city occupied by the pilgrims of Ketama. 
Without*revealing his character of missionary he contrived to in¬ 
sinuate himself into their confidence and friendship. The pilgrims 
were charmed by the fascination of his conversation, and awed by 
his piety and spiritual detachment from the world. He, for his 
part, gradually extracted from them all they had to tell respecting 
iS^orthern Africa ; the different tribes who resided there, their reli¬ 
gious proclivities, and the am»uiit of authority that appertained to 
the representative of the Bagdad Caliphs. In the end nothing 
would content the Ketama pilgrims short of Abu Alidaliah 
returning with them to Africa and taking up his abode with 
.them, and he, secretly rejoicing, consented. He found the 
Ketamieus zealous for Ali and the Ismailiens. There he declared 


his true mission as the man who was sent before to prepare the 
way for the coming of the Mchdi. The Ketamiens eagerly 
gathered round him; h*e was soon at the head of a formidable 
force, which defeated the Aglabitc troops in an encounter in the 
open field. The Mehdi, he now declared, was at hand, and would 
enter upon his inheritance, and happy, he added, will be those 
who shall abandon country and friends for his sake. He spoke 
at length of the marvels which should accompany his corning, 
and the victories and splendor which God had in store for him. 
Then he despatched some messengers to inform Obeidollah of 
the situation, and that nothing now was wanting to success but 
his own appearance upon the scene of action. Obeidollah was at 
this time at Edessa. He sot out at once secretly, but the Caliph 
Moctafi sent intelligences of his designs to Ziadet Ali, the* reign¬ 
ing Aglabite, and Obeidollah was seized and placed in close confine¬ 
ment in Sedjelmessa—a city on the borders of the great desert. 
But Abu Abdallah was now a powerful captain. He assaulted, 


and took Sedjehnossa, and liberating Obeidollah, presented Mm 
to the troops as the expected Mehdi. Ziadet *Aii, a weak -and 
cowardly sovereign, fled panic-stricken to Egypt, abandoning hia 
hereditary possessions, and Obeidollah was crowned at Eekaxlai 
at the close of the second Kebi, A.H. 297. B’ez—the capita! of the 
Edrissite dynasty—was then beseiged, and YaUia only purckased]; 


ik pretefided4-from Ali,' ah4, l*ktima the , 
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Ol)ei<lol!all’s fir'it care, in true oriental fashion,^as to destroy 
the ladder by which he had ascended to his present elevation. 
Abu Abdallah was arrested on a charge of treason against 
the Sovereign l)o had just raised fiora the dust, and swiftly decapi¬ 
tated. The new monaich hroathed nioie freely,,as soon as his 
powerful subject was no more; but he was too well acquainted 
with the shitting and changeable character of Afiican politics 
, to suppose that his piesont supiemacy would long remam iiii- 
quesUoned. The tribe of Ketama alone acknowledged him as 
theii legitimate ruler , The lest of {lie Boihoi-^ wcr<* scpaiatisis 
almost to a man, ami only stunned for a time into acquiesenco 
by the miliiaiy abilities of the man he had just put to death. 
Ho doterrained to build a city ; so strongly foitificd by naturo 
and ait, that os’en shortid hiS'partisans he driven from the open 
country they might find there an impregnable rallying point, 
"Ho built in conse<juence a city on the sea coast, called after 
him-vcll as the JModhi, — Medhia. It lose, a supeib city of white 
maihle palaces, built upon a slip of IKnd jutting out into (ho 
sea, and connected, says Abul Fada, willi tht mainland, as the 
hand is joined to the arm. Tin* wisdom of this pioceeding was 
soon made apparent. Oboidollah, mdoed, biought a long reign to a 
prosperous conclusion, but the storm bin si in fiuy over his 
sou and successor, Ahul Muhammad Klkiuem, A sopaiatist 
fanatic Aim Ynzid, a man sixty years of ago, and worn down 
with direaso and iiifiimities had contrived to convince the 
Beiliers of Mount A moss, that he was a Piophet sent by Goil 
t<> swoop the Fatimito Caliphs out of Ihe land, fu the year 
3JJ2 (A.U. ilKl-'tl!) thoy hurst fiom then mountain fastnesses 
and sv'cpt like a dcstioying deluge ovei the plains. The Fati- 
jmte troops were defeated again and again. City after city was 
taken by storm, and became a scone of the most frightful atro¬ 
cities. Tho empire of Elkaioin fell to pieces with even greater 
rapidity than it had been constructed. The Caliph was shut up 
in his capital nfod closely besieged. But here the success of 
Abu Yatsid terminated. Tho siege was still progressing wlA*n 
Klkaiem died, and his son Istiiail-ol-Mansour-^a young man of 
rare energy and courage—mounted tho vacant throne. Step 
by stop undg'r hia conduct, the fiorco Sectaries wero driven back 
to their mountain bnmes. Tho leaders who fell into his hands 
lyore flayed alive, and their skins stuffed with straw, and nailed 
etrosses, in the sight of tile army; the rank and Hie weio 

(Wit . . . . . .H I**' *" ■* ^ . .m i 

eanviijsw idia tuaHiaant of ofiher idda SUU one of the two sidos must have 
opponents were in. the Wn correct, ami we uioluns to belUivc 
Slid cqnseouoiit^^ tho tosti* the Fatimito C.itfphs were actually 
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iV bvmni* is altogether wmihlesa lineal desoendunte of ah and Fatima. 
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<jithcr roaato(l<to dcatli over slow fires; or their hands and feet 
weio cut oil' and the mutilated but still breathing bodies, fasteuod 
to cro,ss(‘3 to linger out tlio paiu{t 4 l remains <>£ life. 'J’heso atro¬ 
cities obtained for tlie ruthless young Prince, tlie name of “ the 
Player” They laid, however, the eiflct of causi/lg the follow¬ 
ers of Abu Yazid to change sides with the swiftest rapidity; 
and all sucli tender.s of siibimssiou were cordially accepted by 
Ismail. Abu Yazid fled to JDjebal JdeJat, a precipitous and inac¬ 
cessible loek rising from a parched desert, which needed eleven “ 
days to traverse. Jsmad p1uiige<l boldly into this sandy solitude, 
but his soldiers perislu^d of thfrst; his bor.ses and beasts of burden 
died from want of foiage, and In) extricateil himself only with 
iinmcnse dilHculty and severe loss, it was after four years fighting 
(A.H. A.D. i)t7-48) tliat theSi'ctary wnd his followers wore at 
last cooped up in tlie mountain of Kiana, with every passage of 
escape liaried up liy the armies of the Caliph. The struggle 
round this last position was severe and protracted. At length, 
seeing his troops diminwhing eveiy day in uumhvrs, Abu Yassnl 
ihsuod from bis intrcuchments, in a desperate effort to cut his 
way through the beseigers. llis followers were mostly cut to pieces, 
and he fell coveiod with wounds upon the field of battle and was 
made prisoner. Ue died that same night, but his body stuffed 
with straw was carried in solemn procession from city to city. 
Notwithstanding the death of this foimidable heretic, the crisis was 
far fiom past. “ The wind was down but still the waves ran high,^' 
and the existenco of the Fatimite Caliphate wa.s yet doubtful 
when Ismail died, A.H. (A.D. 1)50-51) or as some say 
A.H. Sil. 

Ismail was succeeded by his son, known in liistoiy mpler the 
title of Moozz-li-diri-Allali. Among the freedinon ol this prince 
was a certain Greek slave, by name Djauber. Ho hail been a 
favourite of Ismail who had him carefully educated under hi.s own 
oyo; Moezz regarded him with even greater partiality ; he passed 
him rapidly thiough all the inferior grades, aud.finally raised him 
to» the rank of Vizier, and generalissimo of the kingdom. In this 
last capacity, the task of completiog tlie work of pacification, 
which the preceding Caliph had loft incomplete was entrusted 
to him. Xfiis he accomplished with ocpia! skill and success; and 
Moczz4i-diu-Allah found himself the undisputed ifionarch of all 
Northern Africa, from the shores of the Atlantic to the confines 
of Egypt But it is not in tho nature of an Eastern despot jbo 
be content with the widest dominions so long as there Is a possibif 
Ufcy to acquim any more, and having extended his possessions an 
far as the frontiers of Egypt, Moezz, as a matter of coarse, wishM 
to absorb that fertile province , also* ^ypt, like the olihef 
provinces of Islam, had Wcome virtually of BkgdiMi; 
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and it was at this time ruled by a hump-backed AHieaii onmioh, 
Kafoiir, who had raised hiinsclt from tlie position oi a slave to 
his present emiueuce. This man had shown himself o<inally 
great as a soldier anti a statesman, but he was now well stnokeu 
in years, and Moezz deemed it his wisest policy to 4pfor the execu¬ 
tion of his plans of conquest until after Kafour’s death. This 
occured A.H. 357: and the province at once foil into a state oi 
the utmost confusion. The Turkish soldiers mutinied, and under 
the pretence of arrears of pay, demanded immense sums of 
money. As these were not paid up immediately, they pillaged 
the palace of the Vizier, and the houses of his principal iriends ; 
while some of them sent messages to Moezz entreating him to 
assume possession of the province, and engaging to assist him 
with all their power. T^ crown all, one ot those terrible and 
desolating famines, peculiar to Egypt, descended upon the pro¬ 
vince. There are, in the Arabic chronicles, sc\cial such visit.'i- 
tious recorded ; and the terrible sutferings and li'arful mortality 
were such as to be well-uigh incredible. “ The ri<?ei,” says Benjauiiu 
of Tudela, who visited Egypt, about a century aftoi this time, “ over¬ 
flows once every ycai, m the month of Elul (August), and 
inundating the whole country, iriigotes it to the extent of fifteen 
days* journey. Tlie w’ater lemains standing on the laud dining 
that and the following mouth, whereby it is moistened and made 
fit for agriculture. A marble pillar constructed with gieat skill 
has been eiccied in front of an island ; twelve yaids of this pillai* 
protrude above the level of the river ; and whenever the water 
rises to a height sufficient to cover the pillar, people know that 
it lias inundated the whole laud of Egypt to the extent of fifteen 
days* ijourney ; whereas if one-half only of the pillar be covered, 
it shows that one-half of the country is yet dry, A certain 
officer measures the rise of the river every day and makes pro¬ 
clamation in Zoan and in Mizraiin in these words, ‘Praise God, 
for the river has risen so and so much,’ Tlie mcasuremont and 
the proclamation*,is repeated every day. Whenevor the water 
submerges the whole pillar, it produces great plenty in the whoio 

land of Egypt.Whenevor the overflowing of tlu‘ 

iSiiie is suspended, they can neither sow nor reap, and the famine 
is sore in the land.** Then, to quote the figure of Abdul Laiif 
describing one of tliese terrible seasons of ^artb, the year pre^ 
eenied itself as a monster whose wrath must annihilate all the resour¬ 
ces of life and all the means of subsistence. All who coilld, fled 
the devoted country* The poor ate carrion, corpses, dogs, even 
Utile children. The traveller would pass through towns and 
villages tenanted only by tho corpses of its dead. Those guilty 
of the crime of canmbalism v^ere burned to death, but in the 
estteihliiis of hjmgcri tho veiy e^ecationers have been known 
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to tear fragments from the roasted flesh and devour them. It is 
uecdless to say that at such a time all the bonds of order must have 
been unloosed. Civil government was in fact at an end. Bands 
of kidnaf^ers infested Cairo and the principal cities, who caught 
passengers by njeans of hooks let down from upper Windows, when 
they were murdered for their wealth, and not unfrequently as 
food. 

No conjuncture of circumstances could have been more favour¬ 
able to the designs of Moezz, and he lost no time in acting"' 
upon the requests of the mutinous Turkish militia. The invading 
army was placed under the command of Djauher, and the expedi¬ 
tion set forth from Cairo on Saturday 14th, of the first Eebi, 
A.H, 356. The Caliph had spared no labour or expense to ensure 
success. Bach separate soldier r^eived* a gratuity in addition 
to his pay, and an*immense treasure, and abundant muni- 
tious of war followed the array. On the day of departure, the 
Caliph, attended by his chief ofiicers, rode to the camp to bid adieu 
to Djauher. After som^ conversation, he ordered Djauher to re¬ 
mount his horse, and then caused his sons, even the heir presump¬ 
tive, his brothers, and the emirs of his court to dismount and pass 
on foot before the departing general, as the highest mark of honour 
and confidence he could confer upon him. On returning to his palace, 
the monarch sent to Djauher his robe and all his apparel, with the 
exception of his ring, to signify that he was in every respect the 
representative of his sovereign, and the temporary possessor of the 
same unquestioned authority. He wrote, moreover, to every city 
ou the line of march, ordering the Governors to receive Djauher 
with the same honours usually paid to himself; and caused a number 
oT ve.ssels to be laden with grain and provisions for the relief of 
tlie distress in Egypt. These were to sail along the sea*coast, 
regulating their movements by those of the army. 

The inhabitants of Fost&t—the ancient capital of Egypt—^were 
terror-stricken at the tidings of tliis invasion. They sent messen¬ 
gers to Djauher, before he had crossed the frontier into Egypt, 
t<? treat for the surrender of the capital, and to preserve it from 
pillage, Djauher conceded all their demands, and advanced to¬ 
ward the city. But Fost^t in the meantime was a scene of 
'dissension, ^^le partisans of the former dynasty, ^nd a part of 
the Turkish militia, renouncing their pacific intentions, determined 
to oppose the entrance of DjaUher. A citizen of Bagdad, and 
cOnsOqfiently a servant of the Abbaside Cah'ph» and a bitter enemy 
of the Fatimitei^ rising up in the mosque just before the Friday , 
prayers, cried aloud—**Oh! men of Iskm, you 
yourselves over to the mim #ho plundered Fea and reduced 
people to sla^very.” Then he passed in reviW all the i ' 
i^auher had infileted upon the people of I?or|he#ii 
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adjured them to drive out from among them those evil counsellors 
-whose pusillanimous advice had brought thorn to their present 
evil strait This discourse made a lively impression upon the fickle 
multitude. They were now for fighting to the death. ^ All the 
points of approach to the city were occupied in force. But 
this newly-born valour proved to be only of the Bob Acres* kind, 
and oozed away rapidly as Djauher approached. An insigni¬ 
ficant skirmish placed him in possession of the city. He re¬ 
frained from plundering it, and caused proclamation to be made 
that he would adhere to the terms of the original treaty. This 
calmed the fears of the people ; the shops remained open, and 
business went on as usual; and the only incident out of the 
ordinary was, that the exuberant gratitude of the inhabitants 
caused them to murder the leaders of the war party and present 
their heads to Djauher, • 

On 18th Ramadan Djauher made his triumphal entry into 
Fostat, with banners borne before him and trumpets sounding; he 
himself was clothed in a silken robe broidered with gold, and 
mounted upon a superb charger caparisoned in the finest cloths 
of Egypt, He established his camp on the site of modern (Jairo, 
and proceeded at once to traco out the enceinte of the new city 
and to lay the foundations of the Caliph's palace. He decreed 
the abolition, throughout Egypt, of all forms or ceremonies whicji 
might recall the domination of the Abbasides. He removed 
tlieir names out of the public prayers, and called iu the coin 
stamped with their superscriptiou. He forbade the wearing of 
black—the colour of their family—and ordered that all preachers 
should be clothed in white, and should repeat this formula at 
the public prayers : “ Oh God! shed thy blessings upon thy 
chosen servant Muhammad; upon Ali the object of thy affec¬ 
tion ; upon Fatima the virgin; upon Hasan and Hoosain the' 
grandsons of the prophet whom Thou hast purified and preserved 
from aU taint of sin; and, Oh [ ray God! upon the Imams, the 


progenitors of the,Chief of Believers, Moezzrli-din-Ailah." 

But the power of the Fatimite Qaliplis was still far from being 
established. They were surrounded with implacable enemies. The 
adherents of the tliough they might be on 
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paper. The apparition of a power, still in its youthful vigour, 
and backed up by all the resources in men and money of Northern 
Africa, was like the first warning note of their hour of doom. 

Insurngctions soon broke out in half-a-dogen different parts of 
Egypt. Rebellion, hydra-headed, was destroyed in hue place, only 
to spring up in another. But Djauher was a man of surpassing 
energy, promptitude, and military skill. He seems also to have 
been gifted with rare discernment in the selection of fitting instru¬ 
ments to execute liis plans. Egypt was quieted by a series of'* 
rapid and crushing blows ; Syria was invaded and that province 
added to the dominions of Moezz. But a"more formidable enemy 
was at hand. Hassan-ibn-Ahmed, the Carmathian ruler, had 
had the amazing effrontery to solicit the co-operation of the 
Bagdad Caliph Moti to destroy, the .^Fatimites. The Caliph 
rejected the proposal with indignation, declaring the Carmathian 
and the Fatimito to be, one as bad as the other ; but Hassan not 
discouraged, determined to make the attempt alone. Gathering 
together a large army, which was further recruited by the relics 
of the Eygptian insurrections, ho advanced, against Damascus. 
For awhile the Carmathian carried all before him. After a bril¬ 


liant victory the gates of Damascus were thrown open to him* 
and ho advanced towards Raralah. Djauhev, in the meanwhile, 
had despatched a force into Syria to support the troops already 
there. But before its arrival, these troops had been cut to pieces 
in the battle before Damascus, and the reinforcement was compel¬ 
led to seek shelter in Jaffa, and were closely besieged. Leaying a 
detachment to maintain the blockade, Hassan marched against 
Fostat. Djauher w’as awaiting him. He had encircled the capital 
with a deep trench ; arms had been distributed to the populace, and 
.spibs were sent out in all directions to bring the earliest intelli¬ 
gence of the approach of the enemy. On Friday the first day of 
the first Rebi, A.H. 361, the Oarinathiaus (^me in sight. The 


battle raged for two whole days, when the Oarmathians were 
defeated with prodigious slaughter. They fled* abandoning tbei? 
camp, their provisions, and all their treasure. They had never 
received such a crushing blow. It confirmed the power, of the 
Fatimites beyond the fear of overthrow; and Moezz, after, mdclit 
hesitation^ determined upn coming in person to take posaessioii 
bis new province. He ipade his entry into “Fost&t ion=4,bd 
7th .Eaijiadaii,. A.H. 36% accompanied by hi abrotbeps and> hb? 
cidIdr^'*;'and’'ali.lho.'i'dei^0dant^ of the' Mebdi ObCiddltiabr, 
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fifty horses with saddles of gold, and bridles studded with pre¬ 
cious stones, and itihiid with amber. 2.*^Thirty>oue silken 
pavilions borne upon as* many Bactriau camels. 8.—Nine riding 
camels covered with cloth of gold. 4.—Thirty-throe mules, seven of 
which Avere eqiiipped with saddles and bridles. ^ —One hundred 
and thirty baggage mules. G.—Ninety Dromedaries. 7-—Four 
open caskets containing gold and silver vessels, 8.—One hundred 
swords enriched with gold and silver. 9.—Two ‘silver caskets 
’filled with precious stones. 10.—A turban studded with gems. 
11.—Niue hundred boxes containing an assortment of the most 
precious objects to bo found in Eygpt. 

Wo tiust we have not entirely exhausted the patience of our 
readers. We have been tempted into details—^perhaps unwarrant¬ 
able—because, so far as^we know, there exists no English account, 
of this most important episode in the history of Islam. To tiio 
weakness occasioned in the empire of the Seljukides, by the 
rising of this now power quite as much as to the Crusades, we 
owe the preservation of Coiistuntinople/ and the time theri'by 
gained, for that consolidation of the European nationalities, which 
enabled the West to roll back the tide of Muhammadan invasion, 
when at last the empire of Byzantium succumbed toOthman and his 
'J’urks. Hitherto the licretic 8hia had been bunted from place to 
place a mere Ishmaelite, whose hand w'as against every man, as 
every man’s hand was against him. He had, it is true, broken 
out again and agaiu into fiereo and bloody iusurrcr.tiou3, but 
all such movements were isolated, detached acts of rebellion,-— 
returns to anarchy which all men who had anything to lose, 
were glad to repress or to sec repressed in the promptest 
and sternest manner. Now they took the field as subjects of a 
powerful sovereign. The Fatimite Caliphs moreover organised, 
a vast army of missionaries for the secret propagation of their 
tenets through all Asia. A collcgo was built in Cairo for the 
regular educatiou of these propagandists. This was named “ The 
Hall of the Scie«ces.” A large sum of money was annually set 
aside for the payment of the professors and other officials. At tfto 
head of tlie whole establishment was an official known as the chief 
Dcti or missionary. This office was hereditary, and descended 
from father to son, and its duties were manifbld. The inoumbent 
bad to be thoroughly learned in all the doctrines regarding the 
dosoendants of the Prophet^l and to give instruction in them. 
He reoeivod all eubecriptione for tho propagation of the Faith. 
He held reg'ular assemblies in the Palace for the exposition of 
doctrines of the sect. These were desigimted *’ Oontlrenccs of 
wledulin i** one special sitting was for the Pivoted ot Initialed ; 
another ibr the officersV tho court; a third for the general public 
and chanoo vieitopi to the city ; a fourth was held in the grand 
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mosque of Cairo for women; and a fiftli in the palace for tho 
benefit of the ladies and female slaves resident in the Harem.* 
Admission into the body of the Fatiraites was gradual; the 
neophytu^having to pass through nine successive gjados of initia¬ 
tion. We have^already stated that the difference botweeu the 
Ismailiens and the other followers of Ali was, that they only 
acknowledged seven revealed Imams; while the others increased 
the number to twelve. The difference is said to have arisen 
this way. Djofar Sadik—the sixth Imam—had four sons, the 
eldest of whom was Ismai\ whom also he designated as his 
successor. One day, however, Ismail had the misfortune to be dis¬ 
covered in a state of inebriety, and Djafar Sadik disinherited liiin, 
declanng that bo could not be his sou, but a demon who had 
assumed his similitude. His second son iClousa was then declared 
to be his successor to the dignity of the Imam. The majority 
of the believers in the Imam accepted this decision, and on the 
deatii of Djafar Sudik transferred their allegiance to Mousa. But 
a small portion who held *all the positive prohibitions of the Korau 
to be only allegories, remained attached to Ismail, and on his 
death to his son Muhammad. In their eyes the inebriety of 
Ismail was a virtue rather than otherwise, as a positive proof of 
his acceptance of an inner and hidden meaning in the precepts 
of religion. Between the disappearance of Muhammad, and 
the dynasty of the Fatiniitcs, seven lieutenants or representa¬ 
tives of the Imams succeeded each other. These are styled 
the concealed Imams, because they had to conceal themselves 


* Silvestre de Sacy gives the fol¬ 
lowing exti'act from one of these dis¬ 
con rses. The speaker wishing to prove 
to au andieuce of women that it did 
not siiihce to know God and the doc¬ 
trine of tho Unity without a know¬ 
ledge also of the Inuim and his minis¬ 
ters proceeds as follows“ If any 
one among you says * 1 have ocknow- 
leQged the unity, of-*God; 1 have 
never failed to make this confenaion 
of faith, and 1 can have no need of a 
Mediator,’ the perception ^f the truth 
is hidden from that woman. Have 
you not heard in the conferences of 
wisdom that which has been spoken 
of a torch, which in its perfect state 
represents the relidun of Unity, but 
which ceases to fie a torch as soon 
as its several parts are divided fi-om 
each other. Inen the wax by itself 
is called ‘the wax;’ the wick ‘the 
wick ;* the ^tue * the tame ; ’ the 
ohaadelier *ihe chaudelier;’ but 


when all are united—the wax, tho 
wick, the flame and the chandelier— 
these together constitute Ihe com¬ 
plete torch. Know then, oh ! female 
believers in tho Unity! wliy this 
parable has been set before you. It 
is in order that you may know you 
cannot attain ^ a nght apprehen¬ 
sion of the religion of Unity unless 
you include in that apprehension all 
the ministers of that religion. Has it; 
not been declared to you in these con¬ 
ferences that tho Koran is a living 
being ? When its chapters, its gi'^d 
divisions in ten and in five parts, 
and its verses are all combined into 
one, then the Koran is complete: 
but when its chapters are divtd^ 
and parted one from another, no ono 
would call that a complete Koran. 
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ironi the persecution of ibo Caliphs. It is to the fourth of 
these concealed Imams, who lived about the middle of the 
thiid century after the Uijita, that the system is attributed of 
initiation by degrees. To understand this and its power over the 
mind we must Uy to gain some perception of the nqiental condition 
of the people of that time. 

The great endeavour of what considers itself as pre-eminently 
“ Modem Thought ” is to get rid of the supernatural altogether ; 
'Uud we have so hoodwinked ourselves with phrases about Nature ” 
that many suppose this to have been done, and rank the achieve¬ 
ment among the greatest of the nmeteentli century. But the 
Physicists are, in truth, still very far from having the dominion 
of existence to themselves. The supernatural is blended indis¬ 
solubly with the stream of our ordinary life. Any one who puts 
forth his ,hand or foot, to check a rolling stone, puis forth a 
su'p&ima^ral power which counteracts a natural one—the action ot 
gravity— mpernatural we say in the most literal meaning of 
the term, because it acts under no compulsion, is self-ongiu- 
atod, and may be put forth or withheld at pleasure. lu like man¬ 
ner, every triumph of man over nature, from the time wheu the 
first savage fashioned his spear of fiint, to these days of Atlantic 
cables, and locomotion by steam, are a series of victories won by su¬ 
pernatural power over the forces of nature. All the marvels of 
painting, architecture, sculpture and poetiy, all the refinements of 
civilisation are the msults of this supernatural power, compelling 
nature to obey its beliests, and give expression to its thought. So 
long as Man exists, the supernatural cannot be excluded from this 
visible universe. That which Modern Science has done for us, is not 
to remove the supernatural out of the universe, but to evoke order 
out of seeming anarchy. Her torch has dispelled that huge shadow, 
host of secondary agencies—Djins, Divs, Genii, Fairies and the like 
—wherewith a younger workl was perplexed and tormented. And 
this she has done so completely, that most of us find a difficulty 
in conoeiviBg how; any human beings ever regarded ^ them as 
credible. Still therefore moments even in our lives, when we are 
conscious of leslings os if those old beliefs were attempting 
once more to force an entrance into the mind. At times of 
nndtsiurbed communion with nature^—on the lonely summits 
of hills, or hi the deep silence of woods, 

The fsiir hmoaniMss of old relkion 
* poww, the beauty and me majesty 

That hiid their haunts in dale or piny moantain, 

teviv^ hiprin, ond the world seems os in days of old, to be endowed 
with 4 oonscious life, But most of all is this feeling strengthened 

i'fw the fury of the elements* 
hh we qm mdiiy apprehend how the untutored intelieots 
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of ati earlier worlci, should have imagined a personal agency directinig 
the fury of the sea or the •pitiless pelting of the blinding ratpi 
And so it is, that even to this day, the /neii who are most p^jone 
to tbia»—shall we say superstition—are precisely those whose 
Hv6s are most exposed to moving accidents by flbcfd and field 
There has rareiy "been a great general, without bis “ lucky day ’* 
or his star of destiny,” or some other d/eus ex vnachinA to- 
lighten the obscuwe, and give hope in seasons of difiiculty. Sailors ^ ^ 
have constructed quite a pantheon of lesser deities out of Mothef^ 
Carey's chickens, and materials of a like kind. And there is 
not, in truth, a single superstition about the invisible world 
that haunted the regions of Islam, the counterpart of which 
may not be found flourishing under the patronage of the Church 
^ in any Roman Catholic country. * In tlfe times and connlries of 
which weare writing, every influence combined to give a morbid ac¬ 
tivity to such exercises of the imagination^ Science, as we understand 
it, had absolutely no existence, and the life of man was one long 
struggle with the ruthless forces of nature. In later times indeed, 
some of the more intelligent Arabs declared the earth to be globular, 
but at, this period few would have dissented from the orthodox 
opinion that it was flat, spread out as a bed;” or as a carpet. 
Round this flat earth was ^‘the circumambient ocean,” and 


around this again, closing in the entire universe, 'were “ the moun¬ 
tains of Kaf,” composed of green chrysolite, and inhabited fey 
Countless ipultitudes of Djins or Genii—the enemies of men. The 
inhabited portions of the earth, compared with the unknown 
regions; given up to deserts and demons, were as a tent pitched in the 
midst of the desert And even here, such favoured spots as the 
gardens of Damascus, were but oases blooming in a vast and dreaty 
ocean of sand. The appalling solitude, and still more appalling 
dangers of those sandy wastes, were the parents of innumerable 
superstitions. ” In this world,” says De Quincy, " there are two, 
mighty forms of perfect solitude—the ocean and the desert; the 
wilderness of the bai*ren sands, and the wilderness of the bsirmn 
r#tiitets. Both are the parents of inevitable superstitions—pf 

terrors, solemn, ineradicable, eternal .... ..Vpices tp 
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,.. FormSjl also, are seen of more people than have any right 
to bo walking in human paths; sometimes forms of avowed 
terror, sometimes—which is a case of far more danger—appearances 
that mimic the shapes of men, and even of friends and comrades.” 
The mind which has thus once faiily lost its equipoise, seems 
powerless to regain it. The one feeling or facuKy to which it 
has subordinated its other capacities rules over them with al>soiut 0 
power. The Moslem became a slave to his imagination. The life of 
^Qan was hedged round on every side with occult and malignant 
powers ; his entire existence was dependent upon charms, amulets, 
the prayers of cxceptionaiily good men,"or the magic of exceptionally 
bad. The whole course of his history—incessant tumult but no 
progress, endless change without any apparent purpose—fostered 
this belief in a capriciou^ Power—or rather in a host of capri¬ 
cious Powers—presiding over tlio destinies of the W'oild. Every 
thing within or around him being utterly inexplicable,— being 
altogether a maze without a plan—there could be no degrees of 
credibility. Centuries of close discussion*have enabled us to fix 
with tolerable precision the boundaiies of human knowledge. 
But the Moslem walked the earth with all the “ blank misgivings 
of a creature moving about in worlds not realised,” What was 
the secret of it all ; the bidden principle of life that assumed 
those innumerable forms? “A hair,” so writes a Persian Poet of 
this very era 

** A hair, they say, divides the False and True; 

Yes ; and a single Alif weie the chie, ' 

Could yon bat find it. to the Tieasure House, 

And, peradvonture, to Thk Mastiik too.” 

The essence of the Shia doctrine, as we explained in our 
last paper, w'as devotion to the Imam. For this end, the Koran 
was said to have an outer sense in which it was received by the - 
vulgar, and an inner which could be apprehended only by the 
spiritual few. This inner sense was in truth nothing but a 
negation of morality, which was swallowed up in the one duty 
of devotion to the JFlnara, The chiefs of this sect perceived plainly 
that men, however dopravetl they might bo, could seldom be 
brought to accept such teaching all at once. Many men, too, 
there wore, who bad no wish to emancipate themselves and their 
fellows from aill moral restraints. Different charaeffers needed 
diflfbront modes of approach. It behoved the good missionary 
to become all things to all men, if by any means he might convert 
sodio. He discovered his doctrines bit by bit; a small num^r 
only were admitted to the innermost gri^e. The one doctrine 
common to every neophyte, was a blind and absolute obedience 
^ tho'lmfim, who wasiheld to be incarnate in ibo person of the 
Fatimtto Oalipb. This formed ‘the first stage in the ptOCCtfS of 
iaitlation, and was effected in this fashion. 
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The/)ai havinj? accosted this or that tnan, and englged him 
in a discussion upon theology, would ply him with such ques¬ 
tions as these,—why ha<l God created the world in seven days?— 
why had^ he thought proper to make seven heavens and seven 
climates—why did the first chapter of the Koran contain only 
seven verses—^vhy were there twelve months in the year— 
what was the bidden meaning of the rites during the pilgrimage 
at‘Mecca—why was man ^one upright among animals—why 
had he ten fingers and ton toes, no more and no less—what y ' 
meaning was involved in certain enigmatic expressions to be 
found in the Koran—with raalliy others tor/ numerous to mention. 

In general, such questions shook the soul of the Moslem with 
fear and anxiety. He knew that there were marvellous 
powers in the mere word 'Allah^* whcijeby men could annihilate 
time and space, lil>crate themselves from this prison-house of 
flesh, and traverse the realms of air, as disembodied spirits. 

He knew, or at least he believed, that magicians and enchant¬ 
ers could peer into tho» secrets of the heart, could make the 
forms of the absent appear by the power of their art, could 
compel beings of supernatural power to fetch and carry for them 
like household drudges, bought in the slave market: and that 
these marvels were possible mainly by the use of incantations— 
llie mysterious power resident in language. The puzzling queries 
propounded by the Dai seemed to place him at the very gate 
of similar mysteries. But bow to enter in ? The Dtti, as soon as 
he saw thaf his shaft had struck the mark, became as reserved 
as he had boon communicative. Ho had nothing further to state 
except this—that an oath of unconditional obedience was the 
indispensable condition of further knowledge. The oath being 
taken, the second degree was entered upon. 

In this, the inquirer was instructed that to the Imams alone had 
Ixjen entrusted the duty of teaching the Faithful, and that all the 
calamities which had fallen upon Islam were due to the abandon¬ 
ment of these true Teachers, for so-called Doctor^, who had neither 
knowledge nor authority. The fourth degree made the inquirer 
acquainted with the special tenets regarding the Imamntc hold 
by the Ismailiens. This degree was of great importance. The in¬ 
quirer was tayght that since the creation of the world there had been 
.seven Periods,” each distinguished by its own peculiar relimon, 
promulgated by its special legislator or prophet, Adam, l^ah, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Muhammad, and lastly Muhammad the son 
of Ismail, were these seven legislators or prophets. In Muhammad, 
the son of Ismail, terminal the cycle of old* faiths with their 
})ositive precepts, and inculcation of the letter; and with him 
began the knowledge of that mystical sigifificance latent in all • 
the preceding religions. The proselyte who passed through tbi$ 
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grade, ccksed by that very act to be a Moslem; since contrary 
to the positive prohibition of the prophet, he acknowledged a pro> 
phet posterior to Muhammad. In the fifth degree, the mind of the 
inquirer was imbued with a contempt for the Ti^itioi^, and the 
letter of the written Word. All moral commands, ho was instructed, 
and all religious ceremonies were to be explained aliogorically. Then 
some faint adumbration of the Pythagorean doctrine m numbers was 
brought in, to strengthen the special doctrines of the sect. Thus 
‘^the seven Imams were declared to be figured and foreshadowed, 
in the seven planets, the seven heavens, the seven climates, and 
so forth. JBacli Imam bad twelve prlnciptil ministers to make him 
known throughout the world, and these were symbolised in the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac, the twelve months of the year, the 
twelve tribes of Israel. iThe sixth degree made known to the 
proselyte the mystical sense ccHiccaled L^neath the letter, resolving 
everything into the one duty of obedience to the Imam. Very 
few, however, of the proselytes advanced so far as this ; and still 
fewer, even among the missionaries, penetrated further than this 
sixth degree. In the seventh degree, the furosclyie was made to 
observe that eadi one of the great prophets bad had an assistant 
to preserve and piopagate his doctrine ^ thus Abraham bad his 
son Ishmael; Moses, Aaron ; Jesus, Simeon ; Muhammad, Ali; 
and finally Ismail, the last of the Imams, had his son Muhammad. 
This species of duplicity he was then taught to perceive extended 
through the whole constitution of things. From th^ creation of 
the world there had been two living principles—the higher, thaJb 
whioh gives —the lower, tiuit which receives ; the one, male and 
life-giving ; the other, female and life-beaiing. The object of this 
grade was to destroy the doctrine of the Unity by asserting 
the co-eternity of matter. The eighth degree develops this doc-. 
trine further. The two co-eternal principles, under the designation 
of which pteoedee and ihed which /Mows were fused together 
into a vast and sbkdowy system of Pantheism which represent-^ 
cd good and evil, joy and sorrow, pleasuie and pain, as mani¬ 
festations of one changeless essence—a constant becoming, bx 
everlasting process of evolution not unlike the operations of Hegers 
famotta principle of identity. Before this last revelation the entire 
fabric of past faiths cnlrabl^ into ruins. The miraeiles by which 
Pipphets had* enforced their teaching were merely an allcgorioal 
account of the rising ef one religion on the ruins of that which 
|>nscede(i it ; the^ resurreotioti> toe end of the wottd, the last 
judgment, Ihe distribution of rewards and pnniihmeiits, were 
fi^tatire expressions to signify the recurring cycles of the stares 
the death and new birth of all llviog things, fim the inherent 
* afSoitSes and organih properties of matter. ArrifOd at the 
ninth 'degree with his own formec faith, as well as every other 
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shattered into indistin^ishablc ruin, with every precept of moral¬ 
ity merged in a vaguo Pantheism, which converted the world into 
a terrible and unmeaning chaos; the proselyte was cast loose^ 
to enjoy« Lis freedom if he pleased, or should he prefer it, to 
choose from among the systems of philosophy, that which pleased 
him best. Coleridge has remarked on the appalling power of evil 
which the most insignificant man could put forth, who had 
completely emancipated himself from the dominion of conscience. 
Such men were the instruments tho Fatimitc Caliphs sought to**' 
frame, not without success, /or their warfare with the Caliphs of 
Bagdad; and in the person of Hasan Ibn Sabah, first Grand 
Master of the Assassins ” they gave a terrible proof of tho truth 
of Coleridge’s remark. 

Hasan Ibn Sabah, when yet a tyoutli,'wns the companion and 
hriend of two eminent men—Nizan-ul-Mulk the illustrious 
Prime Minister of tho Seljuk Sultans, Alp Arslan and Malck 
Shah ; and Omar Khayam, the astronomer and poet, whose 
name is in some degred familiar to English readers by the 
beautiful translation of his liithaiyat The Prime Minister 
has given an account of this connection which we reproduce 
from Mirkhond’s History of tho Assassins. ** The Imam Mouafik, 
Nisbapori,” he wiites, “one of the most illustrious doctors 
of Khorasan was every where held in honour, and his society 
sought out as a source of good fortune. It was the general 
opinion th%t all young men who were educated by him in the 
knowledge of the Koran and the traditions, obtained the favours 
of fortune. It was this belief whicli induced my father to send* 
me from Thous to Nishapore. Two young men of my own age, 
Hakim Omar Khayam and the unfortunate Hasan Ibn .Sabah, 
had also been entrusted to the care of the Imam a short time 
before 1 came. They were both gifted with excellent abilities, 
and we struck up a close friendship. Omar had been born at 
Hishapore; and Hasan Ibn Sabah bad as his father, Ali, a man 
who led an austere and ascetic life, but who professed erroneous 
opinions, and was, in a word, suspected of heresy. Abu Mosletoii 
Basi, Governor of the province of Ttoi, where All dwelt, was 
remarkable for the purity of his faith and his zeal in the 
cause of orthodoxy. He openly declared himself the enemy of 
Alt; and the latter sought lying words and mlse oaths to 
exculpate himself from the aoeusations of the Ckivernor. As the 
Imam llouafik Nisbapori was held to be a model of r|ght think* 
ing and orthodox belief, this Unfortunate man to remove frouti 
himself all suspicion of heresy, sent his son to Nishapore tOi 
study under the Imam. As for himself, he retired into a monas*^ 
tery, and devoted himself to a life of retigiouB seclusion; at tihtdSy , * 
nevertheless, he was aoouaed of an heretical ati^achmeut to* ihs y 
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doctrines^ of the Motozalos; and at other times, of scepticism 
and atheism. He claimed to be of Arabic extraction of the 
family of Sabah Homani; and said that his father first settled 
at Kufah, then at Korn, and filially at Rei. But the |rsople of 
Khorasau, anil* particnlaily those of Thous, wlv^lly discredited 
this statement, asserting that his ancestors had all along been 
inhabitants of that province. To come however to my tale; 
one day Hassan said to Ebayam and me, * It is generally 
'^held opinion that the pupils of the Imam come to greatness; 
and doubtless, although the three«. of us cannot hope for equal 
good fortune, some one among us will verify the univeisal con¬ 
viction regarding the Imam. In such case, what agreement shall 
we three make togcthei ? * * Whatevoi you propose,’ we rt'plied. 

* Well, ’ said he, ‘ let this be* our engagement, that whoever 
among us shall attain to wealth or honour shall hold his possessions 
as common to all three.' We agreed to this proposal and bound 
ourselves by promises. The years went by, and 1 became 
Prime Minister to Alp Arslan; Hakim* Omar Khayam came to 
me, and 1 did my utmost to fulfil the letter and spirit of our 
engagements.” Omar Khayam would however take nothing, 
but permission to live at peace in Nlshapore, on a small pension. 
*‘At Nibhapore,” adds the Vizier, thus lived and died Omar 
Khayam, busied in winning knowledge of every kind, and espe¬ 
cially in astronomy, wherein he attained to a very high pre¬ 
eminence.” The wise poet had no wish to stietch hunsulf upon 
the lack of this tough world. He has left us his philosophy 
of life. 

Some fop the glories of this world ; aud some 
, Sigh for tbo Prophet^s paiadise to come , 

Ah, take the cash and let the promise go 
Eor heed the music of a distant drum ! 

Were it not folly spider-like to spin 
Tlie thread of present hfe away to win— 

What ? foi oui selves who know not if we <i1iall 
Breaths out the very breath we now breathe in ! , 

As for Hassan, ** proceeds the Viziei, ” he had lemained obscure 
and unknown the entire rei^ of Alp Arslan, and it w''as not un¬ 
til the time of Malek Shah, that he came to Nishapoye, aud made 
himself known. 1 received him with the greatest honours, and 

♦ stAive iu, every way to acquit myself honourably of the engagement 
’ T had contracted towards him when we were both young naen,’* * 
1 ’‘fi short Kfcam-ttl-Mulk obtained for his former friend an infiuen* 
t ia! plac^ at Court; and Hassan at once commenced to use his 
a ^ position to plot the ruin of his benefactor, A long series of 

^ M »II H. . . . . . . 

S' fhs ^^bov» psssagm though psiul^ literal reudering of Uie Psrsiaai h^t 
sstgunw are act a a coudsassd paraphiise, 
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plots, and counter-plots terminated in ^Hassan •haying bronght 
himself into a position where he was in imminent.^anger of losing 
his head, .He ded from the Court of Malek Shah, and after 
escaping many dangers and l(ft)g wanderings he passed into 
Egypt and entered the service of Mostansir, the reigning Fatiraite 
Caliph. It is important to note this incident, Malek Shah was 
a supporter of the Bagdad Caliphs and a Sunni, and only as 
an orthodox Moslem could Hassau have entered into his service 
The ease with which he passed from orthodoxy to thej atheisn/ 
of the Ismailien, is the tirsi^ evidence we, have of that utter cal¬ 
lousness of conscience which made him such a terrible scourge 
of the human race. Mostansir assigned him a residence in 
Cairo, and distinguished him by other marks of favour. At one 
,time his prospects were so bright, that people spoke of him 
as about to become the Prime Minister. These changed 
with the swiftness characteristic of an Eastern Court. “ A 
man is not perfect,” was the maxim laid down by the Vizier 
of the Caliph Al-Muta&sem, “ unless he have abilities sufficient 
for elevating to the pulpit his friend though a simple soldier of 
police, and for sending to the gibbet his enemy, though a Vizier 
and a rival who had both the will and the capacity to act upon this 
rule of conduct converted for Hassan, the prospects of a Vizier- 
ship into the reality of a dungeon in the Castle of Damietta, 
He was, however, released; and returning to Syria, spent three 
years prea^jhing the tenets of the Tsmailiens in Bagdad, Tspahan 
and other places, and making a great number of converts until 
A.D. 1090, when, partly by force, partly by stratagem, he obtained 
possession of the Castle of Alamut. Alamut (le,, the vulture’a 
nest) so called from its impregnable position, is the largest and 
strongest of fifty castles which lie scattered about the district of 
Rudbar, at the distance of sixty parasangs north of Kasvin, 
This he resolved to make his capital, and he proceeded at once to 
^rengfchen the fortifications ; he caused a canal to be dug, bringing 
■water from a considerable distance to the foot «f the castle ; and 


planted groves of fruit trees around the cliffs on which the 
ibrtress was built. It was here too, that he reduced to a system 
the vague plans of aggrandisement be had now cherished through 
so many years of misfortune and obscurity. * , 

Hawaii perceived that in Central Asia, torn and distr^t^ »a^ 
it Aeeded Only a ruthless tenacity of purp^ a 
hiau $itiuated as he now was, to become a formidabk{poteutafie..^^ 


oudless confusions (d that pried bad filled Cph|r^ ^ 
and liyria. with hordes of armed' men similar to j 

Ijao< 3 es " y?ho rohnjed over Europe during long wars be^ 
Ecance and England. Their mUilary sjkill and 
me a<* f^4i|Spn%aliof my me who cotdd hold driilid 

. '*• I'd 
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of plunder; and Hassan Ibn Sabah, possessed of a strong fort, 
would have had but to hold up his hand, to collect abundant 
partisans around him. But this, the established method of carving 
away to a th^rone, was too cohrse and uncertain for his political 
subtlety. He had seen all his life that thrones,., built up with a 
mercenary soldiery for foundation never resisted a single defeat. 
He must contrive some plan whereby he should at once fix himself 
deeply in the hearts of his subjects, and the fear of him not less 
'^deeply in the hearts of his enemies. The appearance of religious 
zeal should effect the pne; and the^ secret use of the dagger, the 
other. It should be his to weld together into one cutting and 
irresistible weapon, the unquestioning devotion of religious fana¬ 
ticism, and the cold calculating prudence of utter inhumanity. 
He perceived that hit^ierto «the Ismaiiiens had committed a- 
fatal error in their method of proselytism. They had not been 
sufficiently careful to conceal the atheism and anarchy which 
lurked at the root of their teaching. Hassan determined this 
should no longer continue. These tenets were now withdrawn 
into an impenetrable obscurity even from the mass of his own 
followers. To the world in general he stood forth—^as a follower of 
Ali it is true—but also as a Moslem adhering strictly to the positive 
teaching of the Koran; demanding from his subjects a rigorous 
abstinence from wine, and the due and proper fulfilment of all 
the rites required of the# Faithful. For the purpose of inculca¬ 
ting this return to the zeal of a primitive faith, h«r created a 
hierarchy of seven grades, which spread themselves through all 
Asia, And, as it always must be, that times, when disorder, misery, 
and irreligion are at'^the highest, are also those when thousands of 
devouti. hearts long most earnestly for a spiritual reformation ; the 
efforts of these missionaries were eminently successful. But behind 
. these, and concealed from the knowledge of the world—an inner 
’Circle within the l^ger—were initiated carefully selected proselytes 
ipto that secret training which should fit them to become 
the co-operators* and lieutenants of the Isroailien chief. 
This, as at Cairo, consisted in passing the student through* a 
variety of jgrades up to the inculcation of the utter indifference of 
human s^tions. Hassan was himself Grand Master of the Order ; 
neUt to him^ came his grand Priors or Lientenemts scattered 
;;j^i^pugh Persia and Syria,’ as the sept gradually won adherents ip 
c^untribs; then came the Ikm or missioniuries^tibe teachers 
doctrines ^ the Ba^feek^ or those engaged in l^rptng-; 

who had taken the oath of unqffestidn*' 
:4nd\his%;’the.. who Waited for per- 

. of , th^ Master tO' commence the process ^ Inida- 

*; classes,’-" thei one , with ■ which - ■ we are 

' is ■ the Jhvokd. • XhCeS' enpplied the muederers. 
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They were young men selected on account of their physical 
strength and courage. The whole object'of their training was to 
inspire them with a spirit of absolute and utter submission to 
the Grand Master founded updn a convictiouj^ of his divine 
authority. Thej-e were two elements in the faith of a Moslem 
which rendered this object more easy of attainment than at first 
sight it appears to be. Muhammad, as we stated in our last 
paper, addressed God as the Merciful and the Compassionate, and 
these epithets were invariably attached to His natne. But Hi^ 
mercy and compassion extended only to ^le Faithful. Unbeliev¬ 
ers were to be cut off simply as such by fair means or foul. Had 
not the blessed Prophet himself slaughtered a whole Jewish tribe 
numbering some seven hundred men after they had surrendered 
.themselves to his mercy ? Had not the blessed Prophet moreover, 
once and again—some three or four times in fact—made use of the 
secret dagger and the midnight assassin to rid himself of rivals who 
were dangerous to himself and enemies of God ? The prac¬ 
tice of assassination then, was established by the most valid pre¬ 
cedents as an equitable proceeding provided only the authority 
was good who gave the order. Hassan Ibn Sabah would not 
therefore lack instruments to execute his purposes if he could only 
convince them of his right to command them. The Muhamma¬ 
dan conception of Paradise rendered this a not very difficult mat¬ 
ter. Sometimes in these latter days there is an attempt made to 
persuade people that Muhammad in his description of Paradise 
did not mean veritable damsels, or the veritable pleasures of the 
flesh. These things, we am asked to believe, were an allegory ; 
and there is no doubt that in the palmy days of Bagdad, the con¬ 
tact with Greek philosophy aud the infiltration of Christian tthought 
operated as most potent solvents on the coarse materialism of the 
early Arab faith. Philosophic minds—“the Wise ” as they were de¬ 
signated—dealt with the legends of the Koran, precisely in the same 
manner as the Neo-Platonists treated the old Greek mythologjps. 
Muhammad’s Paradise as well as much else, vanished in the most 
unmeaning jumble of language and ideas that ever styled itself 
* Philosophy' since the foundation of the world. The streams of 
heaveu and hell became the pleasures and pains endured during 
the time of the souTs progmss and regress. The fivers of milk 
iceie held to signify rivers of knowledge for noWe persons ^ the 
o^^stial wine served out to the Faithful was the , of 

terror and ifear and sadness:; and the dark-eyed Houri#, “cohe^tt- 
ed ia pavilions ” were afeientific secrets hidden fyena the ey^fhf 
the inAne by a vml But certainly the faithful id' Islam rejected 
these heretical notions with soom and indig^alimi. ' It is ^ 
(in the Hak*ttl-¥ai^en) that Allnhaseer addi^ed * 
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saying, “ May I l)e your sacrifice ! O descendant of the Prophet* 
excite my desires for Paradise ” The Imam replied, “ There is a 
river in Paradise on whose banks maidens grow, and whenever a 
believer passes ^nd is charmed with one of them and tskes her 
away, the Most High causes another to grow in heiv place/* “ May 
I be your sacrifice! ” said the man, still more increase my long¬ 
ing desire.” The Imam continued, “ Every believer will have 
seven thousand virgins, four thousand women, and seven thousand 
'Houries/* “ May I be your sacrifice! ” exclaimed Abubaseer, 
“ will every believer have seven ‘thousand virgins ? ’* “ Yes, ** 

rejoined the Imam * and then proceeds to enter into the most 
delicate details regarding “ the marrow of their ankles ” which 
will shine through “their seventy dresses*^ with other parti¬ 
culars quite unquotable. *' This *seems to us tolerably decisive^ 
on the matter. At any rate, whatever is the case with the 
Moslemin generally, Hassan Ibn Sabah knew his followers 
too well to introduce the allegorical ipethod of interpretation 
into the Prophet's description of Paradise,—and the process in his 
bands of manufacturing a Devoted was very simple indeed. One of 
these young men would be asked to the table of the Grand Master, 
and while there laid under the influence of a strong opiate. While 
still unconscious, he was conveyed away to a delicious garden, and 
there awoke amid the perfume of flowers, and the cool splashing of 
fountains, with crowds of dark eyed and ol)sequiou 8 damsels, flitting 
around him. After a few days passed in this Paradise, h€ was again 
rendered insensible and retransferred to the light of common day. 
To an illiterate uneducated mind, what stronger proof could be 
given of the supernatural power of the Grand Master? Para¬ 
dise wae no longer an anticipation ; he had actually seen it and 
tasted of its pleasures. The momentary agony of death alone 
divided him from their unbroken fruition. He was only called upon 
to obey and die. Faith had been turned into sight. 

^Hardly, however, had Hassan established himself in Alamut, than 
he was assailed. 'The Sultan Malek Shah despatched a •force w^th 
orders to take the castle and exterminate the defenders. Hassan 
was on the point of capitulating when one of his lieutenants, Abu 
Ali, who was making proselytes in Kasvin, sent three hundred men 
who efleeted 9 , junction with the garrison, and in a "^ight attack 
ioetnpletely dispersed the besieging force. This check only stimu- 
the deterneitiiatioQ of Mmek Shah. He ordered another body 
tToe|Pit^march ; this tiine against Hassanh laeutenant, Hosaain 
w with great effect in the mountains of 

Cohlw- Hossain took shelter m one of the hill forts and was 
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blockaded. To extricate his Lieutenant, Hassan had recourse for 
the first time to the dagger. Nizam-nl-Mulk, the aged minister of 
Maiek Shah, was stabbed to death; and Malek Shah followed 
him to ,the grave a few weeks# after, not without strong sus¬ 
picion of poison. This occurred A.H. 485 (A.D/1093), and the 
anarchy that immediately ensued enabled Hassan Sabah to con¬ 
solidate bis power. The vast kingdom of the Seljukides was 
torn in pieces by the struggles of rival claimants, and Asia from 
Herat to the Caspian Sea resounded with the tramp of march^ 
ing armies. 

K. V. U. 

{To he continued.) 



abt. VI.—the benqai. commissariat. 

•I 

“ Part III. {Conclusion.) 

TV T OUS avons changd tout cda." This familiar quota- 
tion is ordinarily accepted as the embodiment of a 
somewhat capricious sentiment of a too fickle people; but, rightly 
mterpreted, it will be found eminently suggestive of modern 
progress. The apophthegm has a double significance. It may either 
be regarded in its retrospective sense as the positive afiirmatioa 
of a plain fact, or it may be taken* as an announcement on the 
part of the speaker of a determination to desert old grooves 
entirely, and to be guided, in thoughts and actions, present and, 
prospective, by an altered and improved order of ideas and 
circumstances. To know when to adopt the sentiment in its 
latter sense and put its precepts into practice, is to possess a rare 
sagacity and prevision worthy a great statesman. Much undoubt¬ 
edly has been done of late years in India to remove the quondam 
stigma, that were British rule withdrawn, no evidence of its pre¬ 
existence would remain, save in the ubiquitous presence of empty 
beer bottles; but still it must be confessed, that the chrysalis 
of European civilisation has taken, and is taking, an uncommonly 
long time to inchoate in this country. The fault, it is believed, 
lies in the several Governors-General succeeding Lord <Dalhousie, 
either having failed to appreciate the situation presented to them 
in the manner al:)ove commended, or, to their having been kept 
in leading strings, and bound over to a policy provided cut and 
dry for* them before leaving England. Though the stagnation 
complained of is general, in no direction is it so manifest as in the 
military policy of the country, which as a subject-matter cognate 
to this article must be briefly adverted to. 

In the pages of a certain Blue Book, ordered by the House of 
Commons to l)e printed on the 17th August 1871, will be found 
several valuable minutes, recording the opinions of very hi^h 
authorities on the subject of Indian Military policy. Before pro¬ 
ceeding to notice these, it may be rueful first to explain the raison* 
of the s^id Blue Book itself. The very volummous corrt»- 
^pdenee.jit contains, covering pearly 400 pi^es, appears to hate 
tep edu^by a deispsich from me Secretary of Stated* dated 
^th 1809* wherein the Duke of Argyll **"in Cohsidering 

thelpresept state of-taxation m- 
' kpjo’roddctito' can -bo made m;;,' civil charges, ■ 
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and Garrison Staff, and the Commissariat, Barrack, ani Stud De¬ 
partments, being more particularly pointed out as promising pos¬ 
sible retrenchments. The late Lord Mayo’s government, while 
declining to appoint a commissios like that of 1859-60, somehovr, 
for it is not satisfactorily explained on what grounds, but it is 
presumed undel* financial pressure, and probably seeing no other 
expedient open, jumped to the conclusion, that reduction in the 
strength of the army. European and Native, was demanded by the 
Secretary of State. Accordingly four or five schemes were eU- 
borated, each exhibiting gre^ reductions in strength, to the extent 
of 9,000 men in the Native Army alone ; ffut none of these met the 
approval of His Grace of Argyll, who objected to them mainly on 
the ground, that the major portion of the reductions proposed in 
the Native forces would fall upequaUy on the Madras Army. 
Meantime, Lord Napier of Magdala became Com man der-iu-Chief, 
and backed by the puissant Horse Guards, objected to reductions 
in strength in toto, and raised his warning voice with such effect, 
that the idea of completing those uuder projection was finally aban¬ 
doned. The Duke of Argyll in retiring from the position he had 
taken up, reminded the Indian Government, that in his original 
despatch he had never hinted even at reduction of strength in 
troops, but had merely hoped for saving in military expenditure 
through more economical management without sacrifice in 
strength. The general result wavS, that a few divisional com¬ 
mands w^e abolished, a few changes were made in the pay 
of the officers of the Body Guard, an Eurasian Battery of 
Artillery was disbanded, the services of two European Cavalry 
Kegiments were dispensed with, and the cadres (not rank and file) 
of fourteen Batteries of Artillery were reduced. In short, a,compara¬ 
tively insignificant saving in expenditure was effected. Great cry 
and little wool. Yet, though they missed the true mark, the 
Duke of Argyll and Lord Napier of Magdala had reason in 
their opinions, each from his own point of view. On the one hand, 
who with the slightest experience can doubt, i>bat a considerable 
saving in expenditure, civil as well as military, could be effected by 
a rigorous and intelligent scrutiny of the detfiils of all its branches. 
To cite an instance in point, all authorities mentioned in the 
Blue Book .referred to, unanimously concurred in opinion, that 
.no decrease. in the expenditure of the Oommilsanat Depart¬ 
ment was possible through administrative action; whereas, jPavt 
.11.,of ‘this Article has indeed been written in vain, Jl" it 
;point -to a far different conclusion. .{The appointment of a s^- 
seeking and expensive commission like that of 1859-60 is ind^d 
to be deprecated, but surely there are members of . 

.who Qouid bring the requisite• industry,in^epepdenoe*ianid. abiiit/ 
St task so impoftaut. , On the other heiod# whp; the 
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Blue Booi aforesaid, could remain unconvinced that Lord Napier 
had good reason for strenuously resisting all diminution of 
military strength as premature and impolitic, if not indeed 
dangerous. « « 

No less is it ‘certain, however, that great saving in military ex¬ 
penditure can only be expected from organic changes in the mili¬ 
tary policy heretofore pursued. These changes on the other baud 
cannot be safely attempted until the completion of the North- 
Western and North-Eastern Frontier systems of railways and 
arterial strategic lines, enabling the %»rces serving in the various 
Provinces of the empire (except Burmah) to co-operate freely and 
act as reserves one to the other ; and, until a disarmament of 
the Native States, and a general disarming of their peoples, have 
been effected. It may be well., to quote the opinion of the late 
lamented Lord Mayo on this important point, expressed in a sin¬ 
gularly lucid and statesmanlike minute, dated 3rd October 1870. 

It is possible, that the forces of the Native chiefs, who are indi- 
“ vidually friendly to us cannot be relied on. The existence of 
such armies is no doubt an evil in itself. I think that many 
** of the arrangements made after the mutiny were unfortunate 
in this respect.^* But this brings the schemes of military policy 
above adverted to on the tapis. 

The late Sir Henry Durand, and Sir William Mansfield (Lord 
Sandhurst) had each an alternative scheme. The former proposed, 
that the Commands-in-Chief at Madras and Bombaji, with the 
staff and offices thereto attached should be reduced ; and, that 
there should be either only one Commander-in-Chicf for all India 
with full executive power, but having no seat in Council, or 
that there should be a Commander-in-Chief for the forces north 
of the Nerbudda line, and another subordinate Commander-in-. 
Chief for those stationed south of that stream. The latter 
scheme, though fathered by Sir Henry Durand, was not strongly 
advocated by him. Sir William Mansfield proposed.—I. The 
appointment of a War Minister for India on a similar footing, 
and position to that held in the French army. The w&r 
minister, to remain always with the Supreme Government, 
and to have conbcol of all departments of the Army, Fay, 
Ordnance, Military Works, Commissariat, etc. eta, included. 
Ftkther, that Chore should be five Lieutenant-Generals command¬ 
ing Cbrped’Arin^e in Madras, Bombay, Including Cehtnd 

'^i^l^;;§ovOTmei)it of 'the Punjab amd Sindh, Governmehts 
. South*W©et Proidnces and Oudh, including llalwai Raj- 
poot^^'Ad CeptraV^I^ the NOrbudda, ana the 

of Ben^ and Buumah. These Lieutenaht^G^erale 
‘ to niUitaiy f«n<$one U.—(hr that the oonitniinde at, 
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These schemes may be very scientific aod ably conceived, and the 
first proposed by Sir William Mansfield is unquestionably so, but 
it is hardly probable, that any one of them will be carried out 
in its entirety. Still considered collectively in conjunction with 
the rehiarks above made, it may be accepted,* that sufficiently 
reliable premises are afforded, wherefrom to cast the promised horo¬ 
scope of the Commissariat Department with tolerable accuracy. 

The changes anticipated will lead in natural sequence to the 
following results, each affecting, more or less, the future of the Com¬ 
missariat Department. 

I. —Obliteration of all distinctions between the present presi¬ 
dential limits, as far at least as military purposes are concerned. 

II. —The assumption by the State of the direct control and 
management of the frontier aod other strategical lines of railway, 
including the telegraphs therewith connected. 

III. —The reorganisation of the different transport services, 

IV. —^The redistribution of troops, garrisons, and magazines. 

Let these points have seriatim consideration. The extinction of 
presidential limits will obviously have the effect of centralising 
all military control, and will thus affect the “ personnel” of the 
Commissariat, in common with that of other Army Departments. 
Only one Commissary General will be needed, who, it is hoped, 
will have direct communication with the Government, and be 
held strictly responsible for the economical as well as efficient 
working of the Department throughout India. Of course the 
present llepartnicnts in each presidency will bec<mie amalga¬ 
mated. This unification will have many good results. A wider 
field of experience will be presented to the officers and employes 
generally, tending greatly to the increase of their efficiency ; while 
the advantages and defects of the different systems obtaining 
in each of the presidencies will be forced into contrast, and com¬ 
parison. An entente cordiale will be established amongst the 
superior officers, and a more elevated esprit de corps induced, 
through the extinction of petty inter-departmental jealousies, 
«f the existence of which evidence was not wanting when the 
Bengal and Bombay Commissariats were brought into contact 
during the Abyssinian Campaign, What saving by reduction in 
tbe number of offices and establishments may be possiUe wiU 
much depend upon whether troops are more m Iqi^s cpnqen- 
^^d, but probably some naay be expected. On the Other 
i^simBation of the systems of account, arid the abqUtiou pi 
ji^rate offices of audit, will be attended, with, gen^l 

convenience, and no sJOall diminution of expenditure,, tjniforin^ir 
of system wUl also not be without a certain effect in redq^ 
And eqnalising prices. It might further^ be shown, thi^VvW* 
estabfffcieht of a ubihed Imperial Commiseawat fd*?* jKdp 
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will not be without ioflueuce on civilisation and progress, if 
the Department be regarded as a vehicle of disseminating 
more advanced and cosmopolitan ideas through the medium of its 
large clientele of intelligent native contractors and agents., 

Much has be6n said, and even sung, in eulogy of the railway 
as the great poneer of modern civilisation, and tomes of volumes 
have been indited illustrative of its value as a promoter of the 
arts of peace. Its uses and effects in war would appear, however, 
t% have engaged a comparatively limited measure of attention, 
particularly in insular England. F^r this reason probably, no 
general maxims, for its ^suitable employment as an ancillaiy ele-t 
ment of military power, have been available for guidance in 
India, where the railway system has been initiated, and is still 
being developed, without subordination to any intelligble princi¬ 
ples of strategy .whatever. Were other proof of this wanting, suffi¬ 
cient might found in the fact, that the military force in the 
North-West or Trans-Indus frontier, which, as to its vulnerability 
by an external force may be regarded *in its relation to the 
Indian empire, as the very heel of Achilles, remains to this day 
unsupported by Uie wings of modern war, as railways may 
not inaptly be styled. It is luckily not too late, though doubtless 
difficult, to retneve this great error ; and it cannot be too strongly 
urged, that to this end a commission, competent to the task 
should even now be appointed to dotermine upon a strategical 

system of railways-^frontier, seaboard, and internal. ,, 

The cost of maintaining standing armies has been called the 
insurance paid for the security of national property. Hence, what¬ 
ever tends to render the insurance more reliable, must be a 


matter of primary importance. Some high military authorities 
have been inclined to undervalue railways as an auxiliary to 
military power in India; but it is monstrous to suppose, that 
the wperiOfr mobilisation, and rapidity of assuming toe offensive 
render^ possible thtough their possession, can be without great 
effi&d* on both the strategy and tactics of any army, for less of the 
British army in India, against which, be it remembered,, no sucll 
pQwm: cm ia .turn be opposed. The main objeotions urged 
againet , the , facility with which they can be dis^ 

trpyedv and that, when the possessors are no longer abie»to hold thie 
in whihh they eafot the value of the railwaya te them 

denuh^aiadn ;,i©f 


ohelnd^j^m 

/of.;Hlndnstan 
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naeshes would sirtiply hav ethe effect of isolating tera]^rarily the 
tracts they had intersected, just in the same way as one 
damaged compartment of an iron vessel may be secluded, without 
the safe^ of the vessel itself being»seriously compromised. It is also 
to be said, that the facility with which a railway Ifhe is obstructed, 
or destroyed, feiay conv^sely, on occasion prove a positive ad¬ 
vantage to a force retreating on its reserves and resources. As 
regards the second objection, it is argued, that though a railway 
may become useless to its possessors in case of their having 
abandon the country in whicjji it ejcists, still it need not necessarily 
afford aid to the enemy. Indeed in India* it is very unlikely to do 
so; while the possession of a line of rail may often, as Lord 
Mayo justly remarked, enable a position to be held which could 
not otherwise be so. * , • 


Public opinon in England in 1868-69 was strongly expressed 
in favour of the assumption by Government of the direct manage¬ 
ment and control of railways and telegraphs ; and, as a conse¬ 
quence, the telegraphs actually passed into Government hands. 
The railways would have shared the same fate, bad the capital 
been forthcoming to redeem the country from the evil conse¬ 
quences of a quarter of a century of legislative blunders in 
permitting the construction of railways at haphazard, whereby 
vast sums were sunk, and wasted on lines which were not needed. 


and a ruinous over-competition induced. Like considerations, and 
others of ^tiH graver political and military urgency point to the 
advisability, nay necessity, of railways and telegraphs in India being 
placed under the sole control of the Government. Their con¬ 
struction, maintenance, and working should be entrusted to the 
Government engineers, military and civil, while, thp traffic 
management of the railways, as also the business details of the 
telegraphs, should be confided to the Commissariat Department. 
Of course it would be necessary to train offeers specially for 
tb^ new duties; but, once a skilled staff was secured, it is believed 
^at both railways and telegraphs would be •worked with equ^ 
diffeieucy, and with much greater economy^ than at present; 
It is obvious, that in the event of militaiy operations on ex- 
tefi^ive setde being necessary, it would be of the first inipoitance 
thati^e means of transportii^ould be at the re^lSf ffspos^of 
rand that no sme^l advantage would i accrue 
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departmeul; such as at present exist, nor for a separate staff of 
consulting engineers. 

Bpfoi’c leaving the subject of railways, there is one point more 
which demands a brief notice. There is no need to reutw here 
the battle of the Qunges, or to import into ^his article any 
discussion of the corapamtive merits of the broad and narrow 
systems of railroads ; at the same time a hope mii.stbe expressed, 
tliat for all strategical lines a uniform guage may be adopted afford¬ 
ing adequate carrying power for ordnance of at least medium 
calibre, and for the heavier munitionar of war. It is foared that 
this desideratum has too frequently been lost sight of in delibera¬ 
tions on this question. Further, it is essential, thnt a sufficient 
imml)er of waggons of suitable construction shouhl be provided 
on all main lines for the\;onvejance of heavy war material. The 
value of this latter suggestion will be at once manifest to those 
who may have experienced the difficulties in despatching heavy artil¬ 
lery and munitions by rail, where only the ordinary rolling stock 
was available for its accommodation. 

With the development of railways, the means of transport at 
present obtainable for service with troops will of necessity under¬ 
go considerable change. Doolie bearers will soon find their occu¬ 
pation gone, and will not bo available for hire. It will there¬ 
fore be needful for Government to maintain a trained establish¬ 
ment of bearers of its own. These men should be enlisted for 
a fixed period of service and should form part of the**transport 
corps hereinafter advocated. As an expeditious and tender means 
of conveying wounded men to the rear in action, the doolie stands 
unrivalled ; while too high praise cannot be accorded to the moral 
courage displayed by the doolie bearers, who in the discharge of 
their merciful calling, have over been found willing to bear no - 
inconsiderable part of the risks, without sharing in any of the glory 
and excitement of battle. The advantage of doolies for convey¬ 
ance of sick or footsore men on an ordinary march is not so 
apparent. In the first place, sick men should never be permitted 
to commence or continue a march whenever they can be treated 
better in station hospitals ; while, on the other hand, ambulances 
can be provided much cheaper than doolies, and would affbrd all 
the relief needed on customary occasions. Ambulances might, 
thetcifore, with advantage be largely substituted for doolies for 
carriage of sick and wounded men on service in the plains.. For 
hill watfare |io change in the present equipment will required. 

Again, owing to the impos^bility of transporting elephants and 
cam^s by rail, the sphere of usefulness of these valuable baggage 
unitaallA tfitxst become iQuch ciroum^ribod, As regards elephants, 
iha oiioumstance may ^ deemed*a noon for the |K>or animal at 
leiAt i fori though useful anywherci from its great strength/patient 
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endurance, and docility, it is still but ill adapted for work ta the arid 
and uncongenial plains of the North-West Provinces, and the Pun¬ 
jab, where its vigour and longevity become quickly impaired. It 
were fanbetter relegated to its prbper habitat in its native jungles 
in Burmah, the North-Eastern frontier and the Ne^al Terai, where 
especially, it mnst remain invaluable as a beast of burthen for many 
a long day to come. 

The case is much more serious as affecting camels. In the 
Punjab, Sind, and Central India, camels have hitherto afforded tlx^ 
principal means of transports and better^can nowhere bo found. 
Eailways will have the eflicct not only of driving camels off the 
roads, but, as a consequence, unless Government takes measures to 
prevent it, the breed of these animals must become extinct. It 
.would hardly be worth while to maintain^tho breed of camels for 
baggage purposes alone, as other means can be substituted without 
much loss of efficiency. It is surprising, however, how little mili¬ 
tary men would appear to have appreciated the value of the camel 
corps raised during the* mutiny. What good service riflemen 
mounted on horseback can perform, was fully exemplified during 
the last American struggle ; when, more than once, the fate of a 
battle was decided by a judicious employment of such corps. But 
how much greater is tlie efficiency of riflemen mounted on fleet 
and well-trained camels ? With native riders guiding, while tlio 
European marksmen sit unencuinWed " en croupe ” ready, if nce(l 
be, to act iks infantry, a camel corps can mancouvre at the rate of 
seven, if not eight, miles an hour, and can march fifty or sixty miles 
a day with ease for weeks consecutively. Moving with all the rapidity 
of Uhlans, and fourfold more formidable, what could not a force 
so constituted achieve. With what effect could it be empbyed iu 
checking raids, or in nipping reliellion in the bud ? In shorty the 
capability such corps afford of bringing arms of precision to bear 
with the greatest possible rapidity and effect in any given 
direction would seem to satisfy all the conditions essential 
to tactical success. Why the camel corps raised during the 
Mtitiny were disbanded is not remembered, but the sooner the 
blunder made in this respect is rectified the better. While equal 
in warlike power to three European cavalry regiments, which are, 
indeed, placed at great disadvantage in this country, a camel 
corps such as described is infinitely cheaper to maintain than* a 
single regiment of the latter. Moreover, it must be remembered 
that by'dismounting the extra rider, the camels of ^uch corps 
might be employed^ as occasion required, for baggage purposes ; and» 
considering that camels can move with ease in countries imprao* 
ticable almost to other beasts of burden, or tCj;wheeled carriage, thm 
must be accounted no small 'advantage^ Having thus briefly ' 
enumerated the advantages to be derived, it is reoqpamendedi that at 
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least tlur^e or four of snoli catnel ootps should be substituted for a 
like number of costly European cairalry regiments, and that Govern¬ 
ment should take active measures to prevent the extinction of the 
breed of camels, if for no other object than the preserval^on of a 
novel arm of unique efficiency for India. The defects of the present 
so-called Bewaree system of supplying camels have been exposed 
in part II. 

It follows, that in the future, reliance will mainly have to be 
'placed for the means of transport on wheeled carriage, and pack 
animals, mules, p^nies^ and bullockst Much inconvenience, irrita¬ 
tion, and loss are now too often caused to farmers and traders by 
the withdrawal of their draught cattle for the use of troops j and as 
the resources of the country expand, the evil will be in proportion 
enhanced. In the intercuts of« agriculture and commerce these 
constant requisitions should cease, and it is incumbent on Govern¬ 
ment to make special arrangements for the provision of draught 
bullocks for the transport of military stores and baggage, in 
the same manner as is now done for artillery purposes Wheeled 
carriage cannot be employed in the plains where there are 
no practicable roads, nor can it he employed at all in the hills. 
Moreover, wheeled carriage cannot very conveniently be dismem¬ 
bered and packed for despatch by rail. 

It is therefore advisable, that the transport to be maintain^ for 
the future should consist principally of pack animals. Such 
can travel readily by rail, and are useful under alV'Conditions 
of service, whether on the plains, or on the hills. It may be an¬ 
ticipated, that movements of troops will generally take place 
by rail; but for feeding the rail, and to enable each separate 
corps d*arm^ to provide its quota of troops effective for any emer- 
^ncy of service arising at a distance from its projier zone of opera-, 
tions, it will be necessary to maintain a suitable ^uipment of road 
transport. Generals in all ages have chafed at the anxieties and 
al^ttr^ions caused them by the impedimenta of their armies; 
and, in India mere especially, armies have invariably. such a 
of uncontrolled, and uncontrollable rabb]h» as seridniliy 
tn baiUpet their operations in the field. To remedy this evil, 
and Create seme^ing ii^^ the present enable Uen* 

ftgiEiPl^atlon^ needed. To, thk endl it is roenmm 
c#ps'''ri^ari«idepne''car .mo dnnd transport 
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native, has hitherto been arranged in reference to any general 
system of military policy. Begiments and detachments are even 
now scattered, here and there, nearly at random. It was this very 
objectionable dispersion of the Enrapean forces during the Mutiny 
of 1857, that gave to that revolt all the vitality it acquired. 
On its first outbreak, had it been possible to concentrate a well 
appointed force of 5000 Europeans, who, who has read the history 
of the British conquest of India or who remembers the glorious 
achievements of Bavelock’s small force, can doubt that it would 4 
speedily have been suppressed. As it was, the Mutiny starting 
into hydra-beaded existence, found itself opposed to weak and 
scattered detachments of European troops, which could only 
remain on tho defensive ; and thus that event witnessed the 
arms of 45,01)0 or 50,000 of the bravest troops in the world para¬ 
lyzed, and all through a vicious system, or rather want of any 
system, of military strategy. 

It is true that since the Mutiny, carriage has been kept up 
to enable the ready raotemeut and co-operation of troops to a** 
partial extent ; but the European forces are still dangerously 
scattered. It is hoped that, when perfect railway and tele¬ 
graphic communication is established, the means of rapid con¬ 
centration will be secured, and thus great reduction, as 
well in the strength of troops, as also diminution of military 
expenditure generally, will be rendered possible in combination 
with increa^d efficiency. There is no reason either, as a secon-* 
dary, but far from immaterial point, why the bulk of the European 
army should not be looated iu the hill sanitaria. By this 
means not only W'ill the present exhaustive drain on England’s 
best manhood be reduced to a minimum, but other great benefits 


will result, liiiier (dia^ it is hoped, that the opportunity of making 
the European soldier more self-reliant will not be over-looked* 
It is a national reproach, that recruited principally from the 
manufacturing claves of the first manufacturing nation m the; 
world, the British soldier is more helpless and less capable of 
coatributing to his own persouial comfort than any other. In 
more especially, the evil is much aggravated ; for, while milii^, 
refi^mem generally, and all Vrbo have had ttnder oonaiderat^ 
the moral and physicid wdl-beihg tjtf the soldier, ; dejdore 
they.^-'are '^^ed^ to oallv^hav.enforci^''' 

to! wc^ab'J&rti'ia'ithi^^ 
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the young and vigorous subject, than any amount of severe physical 
exertion. But no severe exertion need be demanded of the 


soldier. Food and requisites being supplied him, it is contended, 
that he should be merely called upon to do what is necessary 
to bring such ibto a fit state for consumption or expenditure. 

This would not only be beneficial to the public service, but 
profitable to himself; for of course it is contemplated that he 
should be paid a fair wage for his labour. It has already been 
v;recommended in this article that he should make, and repair his own 
barrack-furniture; nor is there any reason why he should not bake 
his own bread. With the aid of madtiinery this latter is far from a 
laborious occupation. Nor do killing, and distributing meat-rations, 
tinning cooking utensils, pitching tents, lading baggage, etc., in¬ 
volve any inordinate amqjint of ^ physical exertion. Again, employ¬ 
ment for the women might readily be found in making up, with' 
the aid of sewing machines, barrack and hospital clothing and 
bed<Ung of all kinds. With proper management and after a little 
training and experience, the soldier might also be made equally self- 
reliant, and independent in the field as in cantonments; and thus the 
services of the array of rabble followers, which now hampers an 
European force in India, might be dispensed with. It may be ar¬ 
gued that it is not only inexpedient, but a measure of more than 
doubtful economy, to weaken the European line of battle by with¬ 
drawing soldiers from their proper occupation of fighting. But 
this need not of necessity follow, for soldiers do not fight a battle, 
nor make forced marches every day; while the resources 
of a good Commissariat should always be adequate to obviate 
much inconvenience arising under such exigencies of service. 
This idea might be enlarg^ upon in full detail, did not res¬ 
pect for the patience of the general reader forbid. Suffice it 
to say, that it is quite feasible; and if carried out, not only would 
the soldier become more efficient in a fighting point of view, but 
healthier, wealthier, and wiser. 


„It will be obsq^ved that throughout this article, little compara¬ 
tively has been said regarding the duties of the Commissariat pn 
field service. The fact is, that if a good commissariat system 
exists in rime of peace, it is sure to prove equal to the emergency 
of war. While in the field* much must of necessity be left to 
the Indiyidu^ intelligence; fore-thought, and resource ^ the 
: 0 ^miflS|^at;, 0 ffieef.,:.'Qz^ the .duties .of 

actually engeged. he* 

generally, with 

base m':opei!aUqnEt whose 4iitlea.l|e';hk.<'c^e^ng 
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Art. VII.—independent SECTION.* 
SPELLING OF INDIAN NAMES. 

1. —Gazette of India, 1871, 1872. 

2. —Supplement to the Oloesary of Indian Terms, A-^J. By 
Sir H. M. Elliot, K.C.B. 1844 
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W HEN measures are (Revised or adopted for effecting some 
particular object of importance, ill is necessary not only 
to think of that objeco as eKpressed in general terms, but to have 
regard to the exact purpose to be served, and to the people for 
^ whom, for whose use or benefit^ the oaeasures in question are to 
be adapted. 

There are different classes of persons to be considered, and there 
are different kirids of purposes to be served, in many arrange¬ 
ments of general importance, which often seem, when spoken of 
in the general terms used on the subject, to have but one appli¬ 
cation. And thus the matter is liable to be disposed of too readi¬ 
ly, in a wrong way, when either the general object alone is thought 
of, without definite regard to the particular purposes in view, or 
people concerned ; or when some one or more of the purposes and 
classes of people are kept in view, to the exclusion or neglect of 
others. ^ 

There has been much difference of opinion, and some controversy, 
regarding the proper mode of representing Indian words and names 
in English letters. And much of this difference and controversy 
arises from either a too vaguely general, or a too partial and res*- 
tricted, view of the real object to be attained. 

It goes against the natural and reasonable desire that people 
have to use the same method of representing sounds in Indian names 
that are most commonly used for representing the same sounds 
in their own language, to find the Government jof India adopting 
a* mode of spelling Indian words in EogUsh publications which is 
not in accordance with English usage. But still the question 
is it the right mode, for the purposes it is meant to serve, and 
the people fpr whose use it is intended ? 

Th^e are, no doubt, inconveniences and difficulties in the sys^m, 
in thn ivfMdLtof uniformity it introduces, and the e^rrors it hs llebie 
to mahe*: every l^gli^h or paper in whicih |hia ine^od 

is fcdiqwedr two kmas of . plight 

uped ;thrcughhn*»---that, napaely, irlnch 'is in sSpeordao;^ to 

giiTOal practice of our langu^.. jBut does ; this, ;nevf 
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best efieett what is required, and best suit the people chiefly 
concerned ? 

It is true it is not ill accordance with what we are accustomed 
to in other similar cases. it might be asked, woujd people 

succeed in readutg tlio oriental words m a French book or paper, 
—the names of people and places in their Algeriafl possessions, for 
instance,—if, instead of taking the French sounds of the letters, 
the names were spelt in a way which followed the usage of some 
qthor European language ? What would bo the meaning or advan¬ 
tage of this? And what the effect,,except to mislead? Yet this, 
it will be said, is whS,t we are asked to do now with regard to 
Indian names introduced in English publications. We arc to use 
Italian and German pronunciation of vowels, instead of English. 

Now we know well tjiat the JSngUsh language contains words _ 
having very various pronunciations of vowels (apd of consonants 
too, but we are not immediately concerned with this). But is 
this a reason, it may further be asked, for adding to its variations ? 
Hero is what wo find with regard to this very abnormal and 
Irregular language of ours. Notwithstanding many varioiies in 
vowe.l sounds, it ha** certain general, recognised, well understood 
p»’oimnciations of vowels and double vowels, in constant use, and 
about which, wbcu used to represent the sound of strange woids 
there is no manner of doubt 

Xu particular, the English language possesses a special advan¬ 
tage for this purpose, in the double vowels ee and 00 , Though 
there are certain exceptional ptoniinciations of the latter, no 
English reader, coming upon an Indian word in which they are 
used, would pronounco these double vowels in any but one way. 
This may be stated quite unreservedly. There is no risk whatever 
of mistake. Now should we deliberately reject this advantage 
which our English practice afilords, and adopt, to represent tlio 
same sounds, letters which are apt to be mispronounced ? 

This liability to fciuse error, in the system now in question, 
has to be guarded, against by directions for pronunciation, and 
by the use of accents. Inst ructions, or illustrations which serve ^ 
instructions, easily reach the regular readers of Government publi¬ 
cations in India, and they have opportunities of becoming familiar 
witli them. But what about tho generality of iminstrocted renders 
in J^ngland, as trail as in India, who have a kind of right to expect, 
like tho readers of other laeguagos, to find Indian names presetited 
to ^hem in a form which they can read correctly at once, 'and to 
he abb to flhd names in a book of refereilice, or in an mdex, by 
hjoking for them whore they would be found if spelt in Bn^iah 
imeording to their sonnd I 

* H wo adopt the oiJlter spelliogA, in publications we send to 
faendsuVhome,«andin ourlettem to them, are treat the same 
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time to send tiiem instructions, when we might use spe/lings whieli 
they could read correctly without a guide ? 

Again, to mark the vowels to which particular sounds are 
to be gi^en, different from other* sounds which Jhe same vowels 
may hear, recourse is had to accents. This is necessary. With¬ 
out them there* is ambiguity, as, for instance, in such words as 
hihim and hukeem, which, in the Jonesian method, are spelt 
alike, and can have the distinction shown only by accents. There 
is no ambiguity in such words when the y are written, as abovfe, 
in the more familiar Engli8l)*way which ijeeds no accents. 

Accents are not in ordinary use in writing the English lan¬ 
guage. Their application to varieties of sound is not known in 
English. The only use we ever make of them is to mark eniphasi® 
and rhythm. They arc not gOHerallv* needed, cither, foi rlis- 
tinction of sounds in the writing of Inuian words, if the conmion 
use of English vowels is followed, though an acc(*ut or long mark 
in a few covses is useful. To look at a page of a Gazette of India 
Supplement, plentifully'peppered with acute accents, one might 
thiuk our good old letters had lost their power to serve our pur¬ 
poses, as they have done in by-gone days, and that, in their en¬ 
feebled condition, they were obliged to have recourse to foreign 
help. 

The principal distinguishing uii-English features of the system 
that has been adopted are these. 

The vowed a unaccented, is made to represent the most ordi¬ 
nary English short sound of n .' The words Sadtiur Basar, for 
instance, which, in this form, few English readers would mis¬ 
pronounce, are written, Badar (or Badr) Bazar ; the distinctions 
in the vowel sounds being ]o.st without accents, and even with 
them not made clear. 

The vowel i, accented, is to bo sounded a»s re. Thus satti is 
the method of writing mU>ee ; a word with which, in the latter 
form, English people are familiar 

The letter w is used for oo, as in the won! muTishi, meant 
td be pronounced moonshee. Which of these two is likely to 
be most reaiiily intelligible to English readers ? 

The combined vowels au are made to have the common sound of 
the English as in house, or ow as in how. Thus LoJehnau 
is the way in which according to the new system the more famMiar 
JLucknow should be spelt.* 

These are the chief points to be noticed. Now it^is not tobe 
asserted that the English language never has i sounded as 
ot USA 00 , We au know it is otherwise. But here is the thing 

* ShaU v« have our etatiou of eready have Kaaauti, meant tot Ku0** 
Dalhqusie made iMlhauti H We al< eowlee. ^ 
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to be obsd'ved; that in no word in the English language are 
the long sounds of m and oo given to the single vowels % and 
u when the syllabic in wHich these letters occur is not followed 
i>y some qualifying letter or syllable, in virtue of wljdch that 
sound is giveu.^ That there is in short, (which is the point 
aimed at,) no analogy in the English language*with the sound 
which is given to these letters in numerous Indian words spelt in 
the new manner, notably in the frequent termination, pwr, of the 
names pf towns. There is nothing in the custom aiy practice of the 
English language to prepare an ordinary English reader to pro¬ 
nounce ooiiectly the Indian words in which these vowels are thus 
used, as WaziVf Nagpur, &c., while the customary usage of the 
English language does enable any ordinary English reader to 
pronounce these words coFrectly .and without hesitation, when they 
are written Wuzeer, Nagpoor, &c. 

With regard to the use made of the unaccented a, in no instance 
ill the English language, (or, it is believed, m any other,) has the 
letter a that sound of an English u whidh is giv«*ii to it in words 
like Nagav, Deohand, Jabalpur, &c. Whether will English people 
be more likely to pronounce these names correc-lly when written as 
above or when written Nuggar, Deobuud, Jubbulpoor / 

In the English language au never has the sound it is made to 
repiesent In this system. 

Thus every one of these distinctive representations of vowel 
sounds i« at variance with the most oidmary usages of thy language 
ill which they are to be introduced*. 

It will be seen that it is here assumed throughout that a writing 
of any kind, in any language, should, to seive its purpose, be in a 
form rea\lily apprehended by readers of that language ;—an Eng¬ 
lish writing, tor instance, by English readers. The argument that 
the new spelling is meant to be intelligible also to readers of other 
languages is (even if it were true that it is so) a very shallow and 
untenable [reason for its adoption in ordinal y English writings. 
For if we wish to be intelligible to the roadors of any other 
language, should we not write in their language, instead of limiting 
our presumed usefulness to the Indian words we liave occasion to 
introduce ? It would be a very small satisfaction to a foreign reader 
to recognise the Indian words, if ho could not read the» rest. And 
if he can read the rest, then he will best read the Indian words if 
they f)xe I'enresented in a manner corresponding to the rest of the 
wsitingi (that is, just according to the practice of his owA cotm- 
iry in similar cases,) instead of in a manner different from the 
restf ihotmh kindly supposed to be better adapted to his ca^odty. 
Suppose French papers were to agree to put all proper names in the 
* English form for the benefit of Sogltsh readers, would it beaeUt an 
Englhili reader, igjuorant of French, to catch sight of the words 
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England, and London, and James, and William, and ^Peier, in a 
French newspaper ? If he did recognise one of these names when he 
could not understand anything else in th^ paper, what would he do 
with itt And if he could read the French, would he be any the 
better of the English form of the proper names, oi^ inconvenienced 
by meeting instead with Londres, and Jacques, and Pierre ? So 
if a French reader should be enabled by our method of spelling 
Indian words to pronounce correctly the proper names in an 
English publication, he will gain little if he does not read English^ 
and, if he does, be does not peed this adaptation of the spelling 
of proper names to the usages of his oVn language. And why 
should we attempt this ? We do not expect it of the writers of 
any other languages. Why should we ? What language should 
^ forsake its own custom in this matter fo/ the benefit of others ? 
* And of what others ? Is the method in question such as is adap¬ 
ted to the usage of any one European language ? No. The au 
which will do for the Germans, the tt which will suit the Italians, 
will not help French riders to the right pronunciation ; and the 
way in which we are to use a will not be a guide to any¬ 
body. The method does not therefore possess this advantage 
which is sometimes claimed for it. And. if it did, why this in 
preference to the natural and rational plan of each language 
adapting its spellings of foreign words Jo its own readers ? 

It is worth while to say a word or two more about one of the 
above noticed unusual applications of our vowels. The advocates 
of the Jonesian and Indian Government methods have never, so 
far as we are aware, faii^ly attempted to justify the use of the letter 
a to represent the well-marked sound of the English u in Indian 
names such as those before mentioned, Nagar, Dechand, Jcdmlpur 
(Nuggur, Deobund, Jubbulpoor), and words such as basti (bustee) 
okakbandi (chukbundee) &c., but take their illustrations of its use 


as a short vowel from those applications of it in Indian words 
which are similar to common uses of it in English ; as in the words 
pillar, patrol, assistant, above, abroad, viUa, Victoria, trial, Cb^ 
ham, '^., when the accent or emphasis does not fall upon it, and 
it is Ughtly pronounced, as pther vowels similarly situated mmbt 
be^ without any very distinctive sound. 

It is not use of the letter a that any ikigHsh reader^ finds 
opposed to his experience, and liable to mislead * But the usp of 
ei to reinesentthe En^sh it sound, marked and etiq^atle, as wheti 


ol the:^wortti or chatacleiMng A pronciioeed AoinosyUlkM^ 

'It.\lari^ys, >.use< of u obj^ted; to-'^as' 

fSuklcur), 

«^cbi!woids moaptrio' 
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bund-o-bmt, hund, mundee. This is a use of a which is nusup* 
ported, we believe, by any single example of similar usage either 
in our own or in other languages. It is not, therefore, suited for 
representing that sound so as toi enable general readerf t^ pro¬ 
nounce the words correctly. And, as wc know, it actually has in 
such positions a very different sound. Looking \;o the EnMish 
illustrations above given of the short indistinct a, (pUlaTf abrokd, 
&c.) it is obvious that for the a in each of those words in which 
4 is not initial or 6ual, some other vowel might bo substituted, a^^ 
6, a u, or even an o, without very perceptible effect on the pro-» 
nunciation. The same * in Indian words. The vowel is not dis¬ 
tinctive in character. It is merely vowel, in a general way, a scrap 
of vowel sound of a sort of hazy whiteness, as it might l>e a bit 
of mixture of all the vowels and none in particular. And the 
final and initial a is the same in character, only it could not well 
have any of the others put in its place ; for none of them, when so 
thin, can comfortably stand up like a, without more support. 
How different is this loose undehne<l s4}und from the distinct 
strong, characteristic u of bund, ohund, rhyming with the HngHsh 
fund ; of lub, ahub, rhyming with English rub, and so on. The 
u in these words would be very inadequately represented by any 
of the other vowels. You could not substitute one of them with¬ 
out perceptible difference iuitho pronunciation. It is no uncertain 
sound that the u gives in these words. And to say that an a in 
place of it is much the same thing as the familiar short a^iin aloud, 
and Peokhum, and Persia, is to ‘make a heavy demand on the 
dulness of readera 


In the native languages with which we are concerned it is the 
same vowel mark, or say the same nominal vowel understood, that 
occurs in* the word suttee, and also in the first syllable of aimer, , 
and the last syllable of sikka. Butthe sounds of the first and of the 
other two arc as distinct as are those of our a in the English words 
far, and hat, and area. We would never think of attempting to 
represent these English words in any oriental characters, using the 
same loiter for the English a in each case. So neither should we 
we use a invariably, as in the Jonesian method, or as in the 
Qilchristiau, to represent an Indian vowel which has different 
sounds. We should repiesent the souuds, not the lettet. 

The advocafths of the more appropriately English fashion of 
vendering tibe sounds of Indian words do not propose the use of 
u in those places where a ie the natural remesentative 'of the 
sound laeeoiiing to the common practice of the English laaguagu 
Oiiobrist^n awkward uee of tt for. this sound, emtain positions, 
paiiioalariy <nt the ends of words, was at variance with English 
usage. He used it in dirder to i)Qiain\ain uniformity in a V*tem of 
tvanriiteratiou. It was unadspted forgiving Eoglirii people a 
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correct guide to the pronuDciation of the words iu which it was 
80 used, for its appearance was so strange that it raised doubts. 
Some ridiculous iubtances of this mis-use of the letter u at the 
end of ^ word, as adopted by Marsbinan, are given in the April 
>Jo. of this Review*; to which illustrations maftiy readers will 
readily add a rdcollcction of an old Calcutta friend, T/ie Harkaru. 

The late Sir Henry Elliot, in the book named at the head of • 
this Article, used the most English mode of representing the 
sounds of Indian words, and did not adopt the mis^appl^ed use 
of the letter u introduced,by Gilchrist. He wrote Bhoomia, 
Beera, Fouteenama. not Bhoomiu, Beem, &c. He uses that 
method of representing Indian words which, as he says in bis 
Preface, “ certainly has the merit of enabling an Englishman to 

pronounco a word in such a manner •as to make it easily com- 
“ prehended by the natives of Hindoostan.” “Sir W. Jones’s 
method,” he adds, “is better suited to the leanied.” And his 
Glossary has a column giving tho words also in this form. But in 
the leading column the words are spelt and alphabetically 
ranged a^ording to the ordinary English method ; which enables 
any Englishman to find a word he has heard by reference to the 
spelling by which he would hinibelf naturally represent it. This 
is exactly what should be done in the Indian Gasetteers, written 
iu the English language, to be consulted by English readers 
the names should be given primarily in the most directly English 
form, foll%wed by the Jonesian representation for those who requiie 
to know the spelling m the Indian characters. 

The method adopteil by the Government of India is a method 
of tranaliUraiion. JNow if, in accordance with the remarks made 
above, webeai in mind the purpose to be served, and thp people 
to be considered, let us ask, is this the right method ? Is it 
necessary, and is it suitable ? By far the majority of readers, in 
India as well as in England, of English publications relating 
to India, are not concerned to know how the words are spelt 
in tho original languages; but tliey are concerned to know 
Imw names are pronounced, and to be able readily to find, 
in a book of reference, a name which they hear spoken. Bet 
any candid English reader say whether the method adopted by 
the Oovemtnent, or the other, would best help him. We take 
up a recent Qasiette of India, publishing a Bill i^kting to 4he 
ISoxth^West Proirinoea What is an English reader likely td 
makedf such words as pulbandi, d!ic.,-»o>f their pronim<^ 

oiatioii, we mean? The same Bill gives us khooA hlmsi •or 
kade^mes Eyok, inadveitently spelt in the old way, whielh 
few would have much d!i6loi]|ty. iu proiMmneiug with tolerahle 

. . . w i ww •»* <r »M •• 

* Cal. Rev., No. sviii., April 1$72, p. 
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accuracy** Did these words look too ugly for general readers 
in their Jonesian dress ? With regard to the question of translitera¬ 
tion, in the representation of Indian words for general English 
readers, let us ^k, should we efer think of representing English 
names in any Indian characters by this systetn, giving each 
English letter one uniform representative? We could not, of 
■ course. We must let them be represented by different letters 
in different cases when they are differently pronounced. A sys¬ 
tem of.transliteration is useful for certain purposes and certain 
persons, but do not let ys pretend tlmt, to the general public, it 
uniformly exhibits the real sounds of the words.'f* 

English people are now pretty familiar with a number of 
Indian and other oriental words and proper names, and they 
know them generally in the shape in which they naturally write 
them when they hear the word.s. Some have come to us in other 
and very varied forms, as they came through different channels, 
old Fiench translations of the Arabian Nights, old books of trjivels, 
&c. But it is in familiar English forms that our principal" 
modern acquisitions of this kind have become the property of the 
English people. They can talk about loot, and they have been 
told about the not extinct cruelties of thuggee and the chiirruk 
pooja ; they know what a punkah is, and a cooly, and a hookah^ 
and a cowree \ they have heard of the valiant Rooeium, they 
know where the Kootub Miuar is, Dhuleep Singh lives among 
them, they have seen the hoh-i-nooVt they have read Lalla 
Rookh, &c. &c. &c. Now put these words into the new 
form, and let our friends in England see how pretty they look 
as lut (and being luted !) thaggi, charak pAja, punkah, kulit 
h'&kah, kauri, Mmtam, KM, Dhalip, koh-i'uur, Lola Rukh, &c. 
Ac. &c., and let them be told that this is really the proper way of * 
spelling them, which they will have to learn ; and that we have 
been wrong hitherto in putting theso words before them in the 
ridiculously easy and intelligible shape they have been accus¬ 
tomed to. • 

The readers of Indian history will find some well-known wordS, 
and names transformed: musnud, guddee^ doulut, become 
maenad, gadi, daulat; the affixes poor, nuggur, gwrh, gurkee, 
droog, become pur, nagar, garh, garhi, drug. Tippoo will be 
fipu, and Poona Puna ; the Peshwa’s Commander-in-Chief 
mrree Punt will appeijur as Bari Pant; the Qoorkhas prill be 

^.— W . . ... . ... ... .. . .... . -.-I 

^ Net with entire acooracy ; in tiottaly chaiging any ayafam with the 
this system as in other there is laughable ntisreprasenUtiona of In^ 
atiU icNom {or mispronunciation of hh dian words we sometimes me^ with, 
•and lit, but not so as to prevent the No system and no teaching will give 
word b^ing nnderStood. a man an ear if he has none, or make 

t We Should bs^varo of inoau- another aoeurate who is carueiis. 
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OiirkfiaR, and the Rajpoots Rajputs. We see Mooltan* hoginning 
to appear as Multan^ and people will soon be giving it the sound 
they already give to Sultan.* They will Jjave to unlearn some 
other names of places and peojflle up in that (lu^rter, which they 
know soinothing about from the past history of the Punjab (Pa/njdb 
wo are told is the right thing) and from the occasional reports 
they hoar of disturbances on that frontier;—Moolraj, Sooruj 
Koond, Bunnoo and the Bunnoochees, the Thull, the Murreos 
and Boogtees, the Khuttuks, the JVIahsood Wuxeerees, &«, iMU#t 
now become known as MuXnjj, Suraj Ruud, Rmu and the liari'A- 
c/tis, the Tlufll, the Maris and Bugtis, lihatlaks, Mahswl Waziris, 
and so on. When people used to read about the Hindoos and 
the Indus, these names were very Mitelligihly distinct. Now they 
• will have the ancl the Indus, 8i\\d it will be apparent to 

acute readers in England that the former is only an accidental 
cockneyfication of the name of the river. 

People in England gs well as in India who have occasion to 
dip into Indian official papers, are acquainted with many of our 
revenue technicalitie.s anti other terms, as usl, ruhhee, khuveef, 
hesgha, tehseel, vukeel, nuzool, hinoougo, chowdree, &c., and 
they are never likely to mispronounce them if they find them 
in these forms. They are not quite so safe with asl. rabi, khavify 
bigha, talisil, vakil, mizuL, kauungo, cfiaudJiri, <fec. 

1’he names of articles of Indian produce and manufacture with 
which a ifUmber of people in Englaml, visitors to the International 
Exhibitions and others, have become acquainted, a.s durree, Atrm- 
mul, Bampoor chuddur, pugree, puttoo, puslim, dosaottea, nyn^ 
sookk, &c., will not be so readily named when they are 
labelled dari, kamal, JRampur chadar, pagvi, pain,* pashm, 
nainsukh, and so on. 

There are Indian words identical in sound with English words 
(not connected at all in meaning); and it seems a piece of 
needless perversity to give them different vowels from the English 
wprds when they are written in English letters. Would an 
ordinary English reader readily understand, or even believe 
that sack, andar, ham, fan, are really meant to be pronounced 
exactly like the English such, under, hum, fun; that aur, 
sau, mund* nan, represent the sounds of the English our, sow, 
bound, now ; that hul, hut, $ut, pur, aie to be sounded cool, bftot^ 
soot^ poor; and pir. Ml, ekir, dip, like peer, keel, cheer, deep? 
Does not an English reader naturally say, if they are saeaut to 4)e 
pronounced so by us in England, why are they not spelt so ? If you 
wish US not to pronounce them rightly, your method is excellent^ 

--- 

. la scane Engliih diotiaaiutes the first syllable. 

'this W4aal'\|s. fisaiifed'4UI . 
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Now we^arc that all will become easy bye and bye, when 
every body lias boon tiained to the new fashion. Perhaps. But 
why use a system which needs instructions when you have another 
which noe<is none ? Howovepi people are to ho trivned, the 
Bnolish people*'in India first, and through them ou»* friends at 
homo. The considnatitm of this subject of trailing to the use 
of the now system has given rise to a suggestion that a grand oppor- 
funity is afforded to the Govornmont of India of reviving ami 
«>stabli/«hiiig on a sound basis a method of spelling our own lan¬ 
guage which wa.s unsuccessfully attempted, some years ago, in 
Knglaiifl The people of England did not discern its merits, 
^riiey will he brought to appreciate them now. The Fo'neiic Nuz 
jiveil before its 1ime. Jts time lias now come, and the Indian 
Govornmont will set it oii its feet again, in improved form. If the, 
method adopted for Indian woids (it has been reasoned), is really 
the host mode of representing the sounds of the Indian word.s, then 
it would well repros* ut also the sound.s of other words. And if vve 
would try it on familiar English words in'daily use, wo should all 
soon beconu' acriistoinod to it, and able to uso it easily for reading 
and spelling Indian wor-ds* The practical part of tire suggestion, 
as it has come to us, is that some mitcrprisiug Kalkatta publisher 
should 1)1 itig out a new fonetic Kiihirh Buk, to be put into tho 
hands of the English ladles in India ; under whose influence and 
guidance wc shall he soon all rcconeiled to the Italian flavour that 
IS to be given to our familar English vowels, in tho new mode of 
serving the old dishes. 

Seriously, can we English not bo allowed to retain, in tlio Eng- 
Jisb spellings of Indian uaracs, for ordinary purposes and or 
dinary .readers, tlio most ordinary usage of the English letters ? 
Educated people have, of course, no great difficulty in appro-* 
heuding the Jonesian spelling with tlio help of the key, and 
in agreeing to call e a n sun, and so on, according to a 
method arbitrarily determined and accepted for certain purposes. 
And they can iwe ibis method, and do use it, for those purposes, 
—«foT purposes of scientific precision, and where accuracy •in 
showing tiio exact spelling of the words m the original languages 
is important. But no one can honestly say that tho spelling 
really represents to him, or will represent to his* countrymen 
generally, tb^ sounds which it is assumed to represent. Or 
that for the ordinary purposes for which Indian proper^ names 
roquiro to ^be written, it is important to secure scientific accuracy, 
and indicate the letters which form the word in the original. 

Thefo are purnosos for which this is required, as there are 
ptfrposes for winch scientific nccurp,cy of other kinds, and the uso 
* of scientific forms of words, spro needful; and there are persons 
KthofiKf pursuiiH oj whoso duties reqnii'o the use of those forms fo» 
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those purposes. But to maintain a scientific system of •translitera¬ 
tion on ordinary occasions, when this precision is not recpiired, 
Would be something like making constant use of terms belonging 
to the various sciences, in ordiifary publications and correspon¬ 
dence ; calling, for instance, our trees and flowers ify iboir botanica 
names, and giving to familiar substances their cbeiniciil designa¬ 
tions. 'J’o do this when the occasion docs not roipiire it, would, 
to the generality of hearers, be a Iiindrance and not a ludp. 'i’ho 
scientific terms, no doubt, are more preciso and accuratcv; ami, 
to scientific men, they coiiwey that d(‘Jlinitc idi'a of tlie thing 
spoken of which the purpo‘es of science leqiiiie. And so with 
a precise scientific represontaiou of Indian names and other 
words, for pnrposscs which require this. But should we not think 
, It something more than pedantic, necdkss, and iniqipiopuato, to 
use unf.miiliar but scientifically accurate, mst<‘ful ol conunou and 
giMK'ially uuderstood, woids, in daily ordinary willing, .and in 
pubbcaiiens dealing with cuiumou aflaiis, and intondeil for tlio 
general public % 

We are quite accnstonie«l, in other things, to tlie iisi* both of 
simple and familiar e.'tpiessious in the oidinary husiness of tiaily lif(‘, 
and also, at the same time, of .scientific language for the initiated, 
and for toclinical rciiuiienicnts. The man who wi ites i'tV/ri.s iu 
his hospital returns, and OL Liic'UL.wwil Pmlu, Ehucomp/m liis 
piescriptioiis, can say Fevet‘, and Oast or Oil, and Jihahuh, in writ¬ 
ing a popular liepoit. He does not leekou it any great condes¬ 
cension to vulgar prejudices, to jmt the names iu tluj nio.st fami¬ 
liar and readily appiohendoil form. He would not think of 
doing any thing else. For special piiipo.ses and special poisons 
he uses the technical forms , but in a wiitmg intendi'd* for the 
public lie puts things in the way best “ understauded of the 
people." If, for certain seiciitifie puipo.ses and scuaitilic ruen, it is 
desirable, (as it is,) to put Indian nauie.s m a shape belonging to 
an arbitrary, uniform, iccognised .systmn, by wiiicli the exact 
spelling in the original can be correctly exhibited, thou to use 
tins method, even though it puts some wor<l.s in strange shapes, 
little likely to be uuderstood by the unlearned, is, for those parpo- 
ses, light and proper. If wo must even write names like Omlrud- 
4 iu and Fathyarh iusuch papeis, yi'twc know tbatgouolul reudor.H 
will much better comprehend Swidu<r-ood-deen ana FutUhyui^t ; 
ahd thip latter form we should adopt iu papers for general readers, 
thbugh the other may be suited for tlie learned. 'Jbe choiiwsli 
gives laudanum to the public, and reserves his tinot, opii. for the 
profession. It is, of course, a very different thing, having two 
\VayB, a scientific and a popular* of representing the sumo 
But the |irinci|>lo is tho same. TlA sciontfle forms, iu each case/ 
hive their technical pmposes to servi>; but, fj^r tliie*publii5, that 
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which IS most readily apprehended is required, not that which 
is most ptecise and best adapted for special technical purposes. 
Let not familiar forms, and facilities which are due to the public,— 
uulearned and learned alike,—Us saciificed to scientific require¬ 
ments or .quasl>sc9bntific fancies. 

We find among the men who are most strong, in'different depart- 
mepts of learning, those who most readily recognise the secondary 
place to be assigned, in geneial publications, to the demands of the 
learned,—the precedence to be given to the needs of the far laiger 
public.' No one will question the capacity or the the oriental scho¬ 
larship of Sir Henry Eiriot or Sir William Muir. It was not any 
difficulty, or peisonal trouble or inconvenience in using the more 
Strid^ly accurate learned system that prompted their expressed 
views with icgard to thq most suitable general mode of repiescnt- 
iog Indian words. Others there are who see no need for a simple 
system for general use. They perfectly understand a system of 
accuiate trausliteiation, they have become used to it in their 
scientific pursuits, it suits them, they like it, they are persuaded 
that others can learn it with a little trouble ; and with tiuth they 
say that it gives a more correct rendering of the exact form of the 
original words. But, if there is any soundness in our opening 
remarks, tins is not what is wanted. Others again are found wil¬ 
lingly to follow in using one of the learned methods, not because 
they are themselves men of learning, having occasion to hold fic- 
quent converse with woiks in the native languages, for bistoiical or 
scientific rc'seaiches, but because the use of this less ordiiiaiy mode 
of spelling implies and stimulates some attention to matters out oi 
the ordinary comse, some approach to scientific tendencies. And 
otheis use it because they have been told to do so, but without 
seeing why, or perceiving any greater resemblance to the loal * 
sound of the words in this spelling than in the other. 

The Government of India, we must now observe, does not go the 
length of satisfying scientific requirements. A full scientific 
system of transliteration, with its vaiious marks, has this value, 
(which is indeed its primary purpose) that the learned, who kncMr 
and understand the marks, or are furnished with the key, can 
identify the words in the original tongues, from the mode of ex¬ 
hibiting them in English letters. The Government hesitates to do 
thi^ It goes if certain length to meet science, but will not go all 
the way. This half-and-half system serves neither puipose fully. 

It jdoes not satisfy the requirements of the scientific few or of the 
unscientific ^anynioes not give the learned what they need for 
learneeji purposes, nor supply the more simple wants of the geneial 
puWio. Is it not very just and re^onable to say, if you agree to 
Teoede so far from a complete soientific system, so that you have 
abaudenod all pietcnsion to meet the wants of those who desire 
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a representation of the exact form and spelling of the words in 
the original, would it not be wise to take the further step in 
the same direction, which would re-establish the claim to meet 
the ordinary wants of the public;iin England as well as fti India ? 

Let our Asiatic Society here, in the yellow Nbs. of its Journal, 
write gafar, (^iitbuddin, Path Khan^ &c., which ordinary people 
would read more easily in the forms Suffur, Kootvb-ood-deen, and 
Futteh Khan, For orientalists and for their purposes the more 
precise forms, though of strange appearance to the uninitiated, jye 
of special use. They are, to^them, as distinctly intelligible and 
dehuite in their indications as, to the natih'alists, are such names as 
Motacilla alba, Helix as'perm, Solanum tuberosum, in the blue 
Nos. of the same Journal. To the vulgar herd it would be rr^pre to 
the purpose to say wagtail, and snaih and 'potato ; but the more 
precise definitiou.s have their special uses for men of science, by 
whom they are well understood. Neither the one kind of scientific ’ 
words nor the other is suited for use in ordinary writings for the 
unlearned public. * 

In a Gazetteer of India let us have a second column showing 
the names in exact transliteration, according to an approved 
method ; hut in the leailing column, in which the names will he 
found by their alphabetical arrangement, let the simpler fqrms 
with English vowels he used. And the same in all other ordinary 
publication.s iutende<l for general English readers. So that any 
our friends at home to whom our letters, newspapers, reports, &c. 
&c., are sent, any readers of average intelligence, learned or un¬ 
learned, in all broad England, who never heard of alif, be, and 
pe, and have no key or competent friend at hand, may, without 
need for any of these helps, read the Indian names us easily and 
intelligibly as they read the English text. 

And now a few words with special reference to the Indian 
Gazetteers. The system of spelling above preferred for common 
use has this advantage, that it places together tbnse words which 
have similarly sounded first syllables (by whi<;h, for the most parb 
Words are looked for in a book of reference). And this the system 
of the Government of India does not do. By the use it makes of 
the same vowels for different sounds, it brings together wbrds not 
associated by the ear, in virtue of similarity of first syllables ; arid 
it separates words which have their first sounds "all W Thus we 
sdiiouldy . in a Gazetteer using the new method, find Magpm and ^ 
Mug^ur together, Ohindwara and Cheenefi, Matda 
MuUikpoor, Jpalwmpqor and Pulwul, Bdf^-gunga lud 
Se^poor .and Bitarm, ifec. &o., becau^ in the"$y§^e%4i» 
question the first three, letters^ of each of these pairs of: wordj^w^l 
> 1^‘ the samey though their sound is very difll^rent A person looking 
. for bne df these names wohld not naturally ex^t to find it 0^^ 
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words haviflgr the other initial sound. It is an ohjection applicable, 
ol course, to dictionaries of the English language. Atid bj' the use 
of one of the methods of representing Indian words, wo should 
avoid it in our Indian dictionaries ^nd Gazetteers, and so i'icilitatc 
reference to worfls which in themselves arc strangle, and in need 
of any help that can be given in finding them. 

Let us put it in this way. A friend in England is told of some 
one in whom he is interested being at Sukkui, or DumDum, or 
l)r»cg, ov Noorpoor. If he desire to learn something about these 
phices from a Gazetteer, ^ would lie n*tiiially turn to /)«, i>/, 
Aja.^ Is he not likely to bo disappointed, and to think tliat the 
names arc not in the book ? For, lot us ask ourselves, could he 
havo any expectation of finding the names he look's for, among 
uords having first syllables spelt in these latter forms ? We are 
not speaking of peo])le familiar with India and Indian names, but 
of ordiuaiily educated English folk, using their oais and e}es 
on .sounds and spellings in the manner they ;ue most acenstomed 
to. Will even a key in the preface to the \)ook serve their turn ? 

Let us observe also that in a dictionary in the piincipal, Indian 
cbaracteis, the confusion abov<j noticed would not occur The woids 
having first syllables of the same sound would eonie together 
and those of dissimilar sound would be apart, each in their own 
place. Nu(j(jur would not be near Nag poor, or Seetapoor near 
Nttana. 

Is It not a just conclusion that for Indian Gaadteera lli^^ sensible 
course followed by Sir Henry l^lliot m his (ilossuiy is that 
which should be ad<‘p(ed? Let u.s have the scientific and 
accurate spelling, for the persons and purposes reepunng it; 
and let ws have it really, corii*ctly, completely, accoiding t«t 
an approved system. But let this be the 8(‘Coud foim of tlie 
name. They are comparatively few who need it, and lew tlie 
purposes for tvhich it is reijuired. Let the fiist form of the 
wmrds, the form according to which they are ranged iu English 
alphabetical order, •be adapted to the comprolnuision of the 
many. Let it Ih?, as in the “Supplemental Glossary,” tlio 
form which is in agreement with the most ordinary English 
pronunciation of the letters, which has, as Sir Henry Elliot says, 
“the merit of puabliug an Englishman to pronounce a word in 
“ Rueb a manner as to tuake it easily comprehended by the Natives 
“ of Hiuduuiitan,” It is the form according to which an educated 
EugUsitmau,generally speaking, would naturally write the words 
on hearing them spoken j the form by which English speaking 
people, 4)^amed and unlearned, cau most readily find the word 
they seek, on reference tp the spelling which, to them, represents tho 
soutni. And in all ordinary writfligs and publications lot us keep 
to this latter, tho fopailUar and (to English people) uatuiul Ibnw* 
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The raattor is not unimportant. We shall create a still greater 
repugnance to Indian subjects, at home, and diminish yet fur¬ 
ther the scanty interest ielt in them, if we make Indian names 
more stjange, and less-easily read and written. 

^ Ihis seems to be the kind of result at which,* if our reasoning 
IS just, we art-ivc. In ordinary publications for English readers, 
the most customary use of the English letters, in the popular 
manner, with uniformity of application, facilitates right pronuncia- 
tion of words read, and easy representation of words heard ; apd 
this without key, or directions, or distinctive marks not in use 
in our language. The other method rcqinres instructions, requires 
accents, gives unfamiliar sounds to familiar letters, and thus can¬ 
not be used without error or doubt by tlie uniustructed. Is the 
general adoption of such a system convenient ? Is it expedient ? 
Js it wise ? Is it reasonable ? 



Art. yill.— INDEPICNDFINT SECTION.* . 

OUR COMMERCIAL EXPLOITATION OF THE 
INUIAN P0PULAT10NS.t 

(I.) —Its Statics 
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“ 7n India aU fhp ncet (^Derate It/ whiri ftndden fortune is an/vired; in 
JRUrfland are often dispiayed in the renj same persons the rirtves ichieh 
dispense hetedttari/ wealth. Atrioed n» Kntjland, the destroyers oj the nobditif 
and ffentry of a whole kiivjdom will find the lust eonipany m this nation at a 
board of eleyame and hospitality. Here thi manntactnrer and hudiand- 
7nan. will bless the just and pitActiial hand that in India has torn the cloth 
from the loom^ or ton sted the scanty portion of nee and salt from the 
peasant of Benyal, oi wruuy frmn. him tin rery opium in which he jorijoi 
his oppressions and his oppressors. Tluy many into your Jamilies, they 
enter into your senate; theij ease yom estates tby loans, they raise thetr 
value by demand ; they cherish and protect uonr relations which he henry 
on your patronage, and there seateely a house in the k'lnqdom that does 
not feel some coiuern and interest that make all riform of our Kustern 
government appear officwvs and disgusting, and on the whole a most 
discouraging attempt. In such an attempt yon hurt those who arc ah'e 
to return kindness or to resent injury. If ifou succeed, you save those who 
cannot so much as gire you thanks. All these things shorn the difhevlty 
of the work uc han on hand, hut theif d*ow ii\ necessiti/ too. <>UK INDIAN 
UOVEKNilP^NTl’ Iri IN ITS BEST STATE A CJKIEVAWCE.”* 

• Burke. 


I N conducting the following examination into the export and 
import trade of British India, 1 shall determine, first, its 
statics OT Its couditiou at some given period of time ; aiicl secondly, 
its dynamics or its development through successive jjcriods. I 
shall, so 10 speak, take first a latcrat and tlieu a vertical section 
of Indian Commerce. 

beginning with the statics I shall examine 1" the export, and 
2 ” the import trade.* . • 

There is no text upon which Englishmen connected with India 
enlarge more frequently or more exultingly in their incessant, 
exhortations towards fearless borrowing and spending, ^than that 
of the long array of Indian ©xjports. Why, India exports every 
“ year as mueh as fifty..-sevea millions sterling of produce, and in 
" one year, 1864-65 (the zenith of the cotton tra!de owing to the 
** Ameiican vAir), the sale proceeds of India's export goods touched 


• Sky the Editorial Note at the nancial Be{)artnaent, Calcutta, 1872. 
last of thi» Ilsvicw^ * , JFiaance and lleveutie Accounts of 

t Trad^ and Navij^tion Betumsof British India. Published by the Ft- 
Bntish India. Publtsh^id by the Fi> uSucial Department, Catcattai, i87S., 
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“ the figure of seventy millions sterling." The recital of this vast 
sum, not less than a fourth of the export trade of Great Britain 
and Ireland, leaves an impression with reader or listener that 
India possesses a like proportign of uealth, that India is in 
possession of fixed capital and of current earnings which bear 
something like'an English ratio to these stupendous outgoing^. 

That is not so. A large portion of these fifty-seven millions 
sterling of exports represents sales made under coercion and under 
all the commercial disadvantage involved in coercion. The goods 
thus forcibly transferred aje the cost of foreign rule ; they foidn 
the tribute of India to her alien or absentee rulers. Jndia may 
or may not receive a full equivalent, but whatever conclusion one 
may form on that question—an entirely separate question,—it can¬ 
not undo the actual fact of the tribute. ^Accordingly, if any one seek 
to demonstrate that India is prospering under and because of foreign 
rule, ho must make a sufficient deduction on this account from his 
enumeration of Indkm exports, for otherwise he will be committing 
the fallacy of roiteratirrg the fact of foreign Government as being 
itself proof of the benefit therefrom. 

What then is the coat of foreign rule to India? Let us sec how 
the Loudon Treasury of the ladiau Exchecpier is filled, and how 
it is emptied. Let us examine the nature of the “ Home ” or London 
charges of that Governinont which rules without being domiciled 
in India. Let us also range several years for comparison, so as 
to narrqjiv the risk of incompleteness of view to a minimum or to 
zero (p, 14)4!, Finance aud Revefiiue Accounts)— 



Meceipta of the *’ Home’" or London Treasury, 
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Let ns examine the nature of these several items of receipts. 

The jimt item “ Home Receipts " represents mere incidental 
deductions upon vast disbursements, mere casual and infinitesimal 
sets-off gainst payments of enorijious magnitude. 

The mcond. item of Receipts headed “ Amouvii, received from 
B.M’s frmauvy and other Public Departments’" purports to 
represent repayment from the English to the Indian Exchequer 
of certain charges, all of which had been thrown provisionally, and 
some of which had been fastened absolutely, on the Indian revenues. 
This is in accordance with a most objectionable system*where¬ 
by the Indian Exchequer is compelled to conduct Afghan, Persian, 
Chinese, Abyssinian or other expeditions, and thus in the first 
instance to bear the whole coat for the time being, and in the 
second instance to bear a vast proportion of the cost, or it may be 
the entire cost for good and all. This system is not only iniquitous 
in principle, but it is also most objectionable in practice, inas¬ 
much as it disperses responsibility and so far evades control. 
The details of the re-imbursements, so far as these have been dis¬ 
closed, are set forth in the following Table which will give some idea 
of the extent to which the Indian is made to minister to the Eng¬ 
lish Exchequer. How little vigilance is exercised on behalf of 
Indian tax-payers may be surmised from the laxity of that audit 
(if, indeed. Parliamentary proceedings over Indian budgets may be 
dignified with the name of auditing), which, passes a charge of five 
or six millions sterling for the Abyssinian Expedition in the lump, 
and admits charges for a “ late*’* China Expedition so many years 
after date. 
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Keturning to the first Table, I must ask a careful cc/tisideration 
for the very instructive process which is betokened by the tldrd 
class of Borne Receipts, namely, “ Supplies from Indiaf The pro¬ 
cess is really this:—^The Secretai^^ of State first reckons, with more 
or less accura( 5 y, the amount which he expects to need for his 
London payments during the succeeding year, and then he adver¬ 
tises from time to time for tenders of drafts upon India. He 
wishes to place so or so many millions of Indian money in London, 
and accordingly he invites those London merchants or bankers 
trading with the East who nfciy be wislnng to place London money 
ill India to compete with each other for his drafts upon India. 
He fixes a certain reserved or minimum rate of so many pence 
in London for each rupee which he will make over in India, 
and lie invites merchants to bid agaiAst each other by tender 
at or over this rate. Those whose tenders are liighest and are 
accepted, pay the stipulated amount of gold, &c., into the Bank 
of England, to the credit of the Secretary of State, and they 
receive his drafts upon India. These drafts are then sent by 
post to the mercantile correspondents in Calcutta, Madras, or 
Bombay, as the case may bo, are there pre.sentod to and*casho<l 
by the Government at the Presidency Treasuries, and the proceeds 
are devoted to the purchase of exports from India consigned to 
the original London merchants or to some creditors of these Loudou 
merchants. 

Thu8,\hc Secretary of State, in return for so many millions of 
pounds sterling needed for his London disbursements, finds Eogli.sh 
merchants in so many krors of iiipees at Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras. How does the Secretary of State do so? He orders 
the Governor-General to empty Indian Treasuries to that amount, 
and to fill them f^ain out of Indian taxes. These drawings of 
the Secretary of State form d gi’otesque chapter in the English 
Gospel of Free Trade, those glad tidings which shall be unto all 
peoples ; but I reserve this subject for the dynamics or historical 
jreview of the compulsory export trade of India. For the present 
I shall only observe that the rates of exchange obtained from 
time to time by the Secretary of State vary according to his financial 
position for the time being. For he is the most important nego* 
tiator witF the East, and his cash in hand or h|s cash in imme¬ 
diate prospect are the most important items in any exchange ’ 
calculation of European business with the East. Further the 
rates vary according to the commercial vicissitudes ipf the parti¬ 
cular timO) for example, the existing rates of discount English and 
Indian; the scarcity or abundance of fioatiog money within imme¬ 
diate call in England or India; the cenditgm of general memetutUe 
credit at the time; the past r^ults and the present prospect of 
the Indian trade outward and homewardth» relative p^portbn 
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and the iatrinisic character of the imports into and the exports 
from India under actual negotiation at the time being. 

The fcmHh heading of Receipts of the Homo Treasury is that 
deplorable item of ” debt inouvred/* that register of millions 
after millions of lioney which are borrowed and spent 'without 
any definite potion whatsoever as to who is to pay the interest 
charge, and how long or wherewithal, and who is to re-pay the 
principal. It represents only a part, not the whole, of the recur- 
ri/ig entry of our clironic deficit, and in so far it forms the periodi¬ 
cal record of our failure, the annual q>ndcmnation of our empire 
in India. * 

The fifth and last item of jE^eceipts entitled **Indian Raihoays 
and other Guaranteed Gornpanies” calls for some explanation. 
It has been the practice wi^h those guaranteed Companies, whoso 
interests as Indian mortgagees arc watched by the liondon Direc¬ 
torates, to raise money as they find convenient within their 
statutory powers of borrowing, and pay it into the credit of the 
Seoretary of State at the Bank of EnglarSd, whorenpon they at 
once acquire a claim to the interest thereon. They expend the 
same, about two fifths in Englanfl and three-fifths in India, at 
their discretion as to progress. In all these arrangements these 
JDirectorates possess tlie initiative, which means tlK: substantial, 
cojjtrol, for the nominal post-apdit of the Government is prac¬ 
tically futile. These Directorates, acting for the Railway mort¬ 
gagees who arc almost all resident in England, have (the real 
control of their incomings and outgoings, but it is the people of 
India (who are the nominal mortgagors) that bear the real respon- 
bihiiity. Now, of this Railway capital thus raised and paid into 
the Bank^of England, about two-fifths, as I said, is disbursed in 
England on rtiils, rolling-stock, coal, freight, &c, in that enormous 
patronage which these obscure .Directorates enjoy within the 
privacy of their Loudon parlours. The remain<ler, say throe-fifths, 
(for the proportion of Railway capital raised in India is infinite¬ 
simal), is sp^ut by*(iho Secretary of State on the Horae or London 
charges of the Indian Government. Thus, the Secretary of Statu 
spends these Railway balances in London, and orders the Governm- 
.General to place a corresponding amount at the disposal of the 
em^oyds in India, and thereafter to replenish •the Indian 
Tr^iries out df debt charged tp India. 

The accounts, unlihe those drawings technically so 

callisd Cl whose finctwating rates I h^vo Just sppken, are ac^iisted 
a $aed rajEe of exchange, namely, la 1u4. per rupee or nominal 
the^ is to say, at a loss of one penny on the shilling or 8J per 
coot-. In other words for every paid by a Guaranteed 

Company in^ the Siretary of State*s Treasury, and 
» him in j^^n4^ij,.\he Indian people arc reqiiired to make 
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over i? 108-10, or more correctly Rs. 1,090-14-6 in. India, Over 
aitd above this the Indian people arc obliged to find the Companies 
in land free of charge, also in affixed minimum rate of dividend, 
and in *\nany other comfortable privileges. H<^w far this state 
of things is in accordance with the professed priitcipics of free trade, 
and with the moral sense of mankind as to the proper respon¬ 
sibility of capitalists,—I shall not now stop to enquire. The loss 
by exchange alone which has thus been charged to India during 
the last twenty years, amounts now to al)out ^4,000,000. The 
aggregate loss on the gifarautec of unnual interest amounts 
now to about ,1^17,000,000. In former days it was often put 
forth that the loss by exchange, amounting, as I have said, to 
now some X’4,000,000, would ultimately be recouped by a con¬ 
verse gain on re-exchangc when tlie railways would come to 
repay their subsidy of guaranteed interest, say =(?17,000,000, and 
when the railways would come to share with the Government 
their Rurphis profits. * 

Profits ! Surplus profits ! on Indian Railways! 

Such, then, are the ways and means by which the “ Home ” 
Treasury of the Indian people in London is annually filled. Let 
us see now the nature of the charges upon which that Trcasuiy 
is annually emptied. (P. 145, Finance and Revenue Accounts) 
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The nature and the magnitude of these several items call for 
serious reflection. India, it will be seen, is required to maintaiu 
an army of such a strength as to be able at any time to lend a 
military* force in China or Abys^nia or wherever British prestige, 
that is to say .the interests of British Commerce, may seem to 
bo menaced. It is futile to protend that Britain makes full 
payment to India for this hire of Indian troops if she pays, (whon 
she does pay at all,) the wages and the food of tho regiments 
for the fow mouths when she takes over their services, ‘A veri¬ 
table refund of cost to ludlh would incliide not only charges for 
the time being but also a heavy charge for previous cost of 
organisation and for subsequent cost of peusion list. No doubt 
Mr. Gladstone wiis quite right wlieu ho made rejoinder to Mr. 

• Fawcett about tho Abyssinian expcilitioh money, that per contra 
the British Exchequer received no a<lequate reimbiirseinont from 
India for the services of the Biilish array and navy. Tlie fact 
is, the English dominiun of India is a waste of power injurious 
to the English tax-payer as well as to the Indian. At the same 
time, inasmuch :is the British tax-payer has the option of 
terminating the arrangement, while the Indian tax-payer although 

. tho poorer has no choice whatsoever in tlio matter, the former 
deserves little pity for his own folly, but tho latter merits the 
deepest sympathy iovhis helpless pligdit. 

The Londou, or as they are signiflcautly called the “ Home ** 
charges bf the absentee Gove’^mnent of India, amount at pre.sent 
in nett figures to no less than 3,000,000 a year. In order 
to understand what tliese and like cnuincrations of Indian taxa¬ 
tion really denote, one must consider that, whatever may l)o 
their potential cajiacity, yet au acre of Indian soil does ’actually 
yield not more but less food and less raiment than an aero of Eng¬ 
lish soil does. When one traftslates rupees into pounds, one 
must also make a consideration for the poverty of India similar 
to tl»at which was indicated in the following words by that great 
Ejriglishman of our time to whom alone of ourliving countrymen 
posterity will award the name of stjatesman. “ I would ask the 

• House,” said John Bright in 1853, “ to imagine that all steam- 
” engines and all a^lications of mechanical power wore banished 
*' from this ftoiintiy (Cheat Britain); that we were utterly dependent 
“ upon mere manual labour. What would you think if the Chlin- 
** celloT of the Exchequer, under such circumstances endeavoured 

. ** to levy the same taxation which is now borne by the couutr}' t 
From one end of India to the other, with very trifling exce^^* 
lions, there is no such thing as a steam*engine; but thil pQor 
population without a steam-bneine, without anything like mst<*, 
« rate tools, are called upon to near, I will venjture to s^, the 
“ very heaviest taxation under which any pceple ever snifered 

1 w* . 
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** with the*' s&me means of pajing it Yet the whole of this 
“ money, raised from so poor a population, which would in India 
“ buy four times as much labour, and four times as much of the 
“ productions of the country as it would obtain in England, is 
“ not enough t<f keep the establishments of the^ Government; 

“ for, during the last sixteen years the Indian Government has 
“ borrowed 6,000,000 to pay the dividends to the proprietors in 
England.** When Mr. Bright uttered these words of rebuke, 
the taxation of British India was only X^28,000,000. That taxa¬ 
tion has since risen,** yhich being bterpreted means that tax¬ 
ation has since been painfully screwed up to i?4!9,000,000, and 
still it is not enough. 

But this consideration of the difference of effectual monetary 
power of the rupee in India and the florin in England makes 
the problem still more difficult to solve. This other and all 
but iiresoluble function makes the quantity still more difficult to 
grasp. In order to give some idea of wha^ «£?13,000,000 a year of 
** Home *’ charges really means to the Indian people, I must have 
recourse again to that same solitary English statesman of our day. 
He was speaking, as his earnestness will of itself show, to an 
audience more worthy than the loungers of the House of Com¬ 
mons. 

believe that I understate the sum when 1 say that, in the 
” phrsuit of this wil!-o*thc-wi8p (the liberties of Europe and 
the balance of power), there has been extracted from th6 industry 
" of the people of this Small island [in the l7th, ISth and 19th 
‘‘ centuries] no less an amount than ^*2,000,000,000 sterling. 

I cannot imagine how much «£?2,000,000,000 is, and therefore 
** X shalhnot attempt to make you comprehend it. I presume it is 
“ something like those vast and incomprehensible astronomical 
“ distances with which we have* lately been made familiar ; but 
however familiar, we feel that we do not know one bit more 
“ about them than we did before. When I try to think of that 
** sum of 000,000,000, there is a sort of vision passes before 

“ my mind’s eye. I see your peasant labourer delve and plough, 

** sow and rearh sweat beneath the summer’s sun, or grow prema^ 
turelv old before the winter’s blast. I see font noble me- 
chanic, with^his manly oounteuatice an4 his matchless skill, 
" miling at bench or bis forge, t see one of the workers 
in our laot<^ries in tbe Nerth ,» woman, a girl it n^ay be, 
*'^ntl0 goodi as m$ny of them are# as your siitemare,, 
*♦*1 intent noon the spodle, whose revolutions are so 

altogether to detect them, or watobing 
** Ibe sltonaiibg the tmrmtiog shuHle. I torn again to 
apetb^^r portion ol^ur popdlstiob, which, ^Olungwi in mines, 
^ fbr^ts a sun was made,’ ana I see the man who brings «P ffom 
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” the secret chambers of the earth the elements of, the riches 
** and greatness of his country. When I see all this, 1 have 
“ before me a mass of produce and wealth which 1 am no more 
able Jo comprehend than I am that 000,000,000 of which 

** I have spoken ; but I behold in its full propoittion the hideous 
“ error of youf Governments, whose fatal policy consumes in some 
•• cases a half, never less than a third, of all the results of that 
industry which God intended should fertilise and bloss every 
“ home in England, but the fruits of which are squandered 
** in every part of the surfqpe of the globe, without producing the 
*' smallest good to the people of England!*^ 

Tliose military expeditions in Europe, for which the Eoglish 
people have been thus burdened with annual taxes and loaded 
with perpetual debt, corresponded mapy of them in the profligacy 
of their origin and the wastefulness of their management 
to those expeditions and annexations in India, Afghanistan, 
Persia, China, and Abyssinia which have resulted in a debt of 
i?100,000,000, charged for the present to the populations of India. 
Tho former device of resorting to warfare in Europe for out>door 
relief to the British aristocracy, and the later device of resorting 
to warfare in Asia for rates>iD>aid to the British plutocracy, 
both belong to that same system of government or conspiracy 
in the interests of a caste of birth and a^ierarchy of wealth which 
has been worthily and frequently rebuked by our living tribune 
of the people. The age of chivalry has gone, and the age of 
** sophists, economists, and calculators has succeeded,'* but there 
has been one public man among us worthy of the country of 
Cromwell, one from whom no metaphysics about wages-fund, sup^ 
ply and demand, nor all the other quackery of a pretended science 
could shroud the hearts of living men that labour and 'are heavy 
laden. If the language which ^r. Bright has adopted for England 
could be suitably translated into its Indian equivalent, wo should be 
gabled to form some adequate conception of what 3,000,000 
a year of Indian taxes expended in London really denotes 
to the Indian populations. But it would need a master-mind 
like this own to transpose the key of his regret over poverty in Eng¬ 
land to ihe deeper tones of a lamentation over misery in India. 

The young men of our time, who have hardly known of John 
Bright except as the Eight Honourable member qf a 0abinet|» 
will ihuj it diBIcult to form any adequate opneoptiOn of the 
envipua rage with whieh he was afieaued* dsly aay^an^ 
year ihmt year, at the instance of an effete pa^io^te and 4 
demoralised plutocrat^. For was he not the itnpioes 
wretch, the nowm fuym who, having no anoestry to Ip^.iof 
and no university degree at alH had, nlverthhless, mesmaq^; to 
real statecraft as II,rt were not, indeed, a mysterious lor^i^si^ed 
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for Brahm^us and for other twice-born castes? If the young 
men of ouv time would knoWj^ as in view of the impending times 
of our national trouble they certainly ought to know, what is 
the kind of treatment that a stt^esman must be prepared, to face 
at the hands of a* press shamele.ss because anonymous, then let 
them look back among other things at those wedkiy summaries 
of the views of good society exhibited in the cartoons and 
lampoons upon John Bright and Abraham Liucoln that shock the 
casual explorer of old volumes of Punch But there is no need 
to go so far. Uave we not all he^jad it with onr ears last year 
when a few carpenters aril! masons gave Paris such a government 
as Paris had never enjoyed before 1 * How convulsed was all good 
society, fashionable, castellated and coroneted society, throughout 
Eimope, when those Parisiqn artisaus prosumed even to penetrate 
the very mysteries, the inania arcana of finance itself, and 
administered with an economy and a success to which Mr. 
Gladstone or Sir Richard Temple can never dare to aspiie ! And 
yet the highest official pay under that Conibnune of imperishable 
renown was only Rs. 200 a month, a year. In onr own coming 
season of English tribulation with its reckoning of ri(?2u0,()00,000 
of discredited Indian Securities, when the helm of the State shall 
have fallen from the incompetent hands of rhetorical drivellers, 
may the ranks of the English people yield a ruler with the fear¬ 
lessness of Delescluzo, and a financier with the lectitude of 
Jomde, heroic statesmen with a single eye to duty, wko in the 
hour of onr sore need will care '^as little for calumny as did 
Abmham Lincoln and John Bright 

Putting aside the verbose metaphysics of politioal economy 
about exchanges, we come upon this solid fact. What actually 
defrays these annua) “Homo^’ charges of ,£?13,000,000 is that 
portion of each season’s industry in India which has to be 
deported to England or to some customer of England, in order 
to procure an acquittance of this annual demand upon India 
made by the Que^ of England. A compulsory forestalment 
of JP 13,000,000 a year in an export business of i?57,000,00ff 
is surely a peculiarity which desei'yes careful attention. Further, 

a It wifi be leug before ParUatnen-* the laughing stoek of«,Ahahs and 
^ lary OovernmenW »t either We«t« tTezebelis, but at the same Umo shocks 
tmmstbr or VemdUes yield any reform ingaUthe woU-bred and dilettante 
all worthy as the more of the society of the day ihroCghOut the fa- 
VtudAme. That solemn ehionabls quarter of deruealem, torn 
SI naUcuaTputifieatioii) in fulfib down the artistie altar to Obemosh 
nM nif 4hs prophetic command of the abomination of, Eoab, and the 
CondjA Has am no j;>araUel in the neighbouring altar to Ashtoreth the 

S ‘ 1| his^ry elnce the i^e whau aboWatioa of Sidofli '*luat 
liking gM l|w>«e 
cf'* that had been 
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let it be considered that Indian producers have now/n-days no 
other staples of industry, no other means of discharging their 
annual payments tiian agricultural, raw, unmanufactured, bulky 
produce.^ Xiet it be considered also that the asscbsment of Home 
Charges is fixed by the Secretary of State, ami that the place 
of discharge is London ; and consequently that Indian tax-payers 
have to Umit their choice of staples to such produce of their 
soil, as will, after a long voyage, bo acceptable in England or in 
some foreign country indebted to England. ^ * 

Here my reader will |^ve anticipated mo in bethinking 
himself of other compulsory exports frdm India besides those 
which represent the Secretary of State's annual and increasing 
lien. The English officials, like the English Covernment of India, 
have their home out of India, and they, also have their private 
“ Home Charges." A large portion of offi(;iaI pay drawn in India 
out of Indian taxes is necessarily remitted and spent out of India, 
and this practically constitutes a further drain upon whatever 
produce is harvested evdry year in India. These English consum¬ 
ers may or they may not render a full equivalent to the Indian 
producers. Tliat is a separate question,* and no answer to that 
can affect the actual fact of the consumption itself. 

Is there any possibility of estimating the amount of tins further 
drain on Indian industry? There ore figured estimates which 
purport to assess both directly and indirectly the whole of that 
(train on» her resources which India has to suffer, because she is 
governed by aliens and absentecSi. Were it not for such estimates, 
there arc many people who would never appreciate the difficulties 
of the Indian situation, nor obtain definiteness to ideas and mis¬ 
givings otherwise misty. Apart from this service which these 
estimates confer, they have little to commend them for' intrinsic 
accuracy. • 

The standard of measure, as I shall bye and bye show, is utterly 
inadequate. Yet it does help to indicate that there is a difficulty 
at all to be solved, and therefore I proceed |o quote one or two 
the more carefully considered estimates. 

First of all 1 take an estimate framed in 186S by Mr. Robert 
Knight, Editor of the Indian Heonomist, an estimate which was 
published' in VoL II. of the East India Association's Journal, 
** Mngtand’B Finamicd with Indial page ^50, , 

** JUstly, India, from the double misfortune of being at cnee a 
** poof country, and a country governed by stnuigers wl^ae 

j o j un , ■ ■■■*> I. hw i. M * ..Hii - i >i w » mlt m 0« li > ij lli ri m U t .. 

* JloPr, Oongreite’e*'India,** 16137, and also a brief expoaitien lof tliS 
(TrUbnerdsCkd win be founds de^ general nature of the 
monstiation of the fact that Eti^idh ought to *00 instituted by unlKt’ 
consumers do not render an ade- Bntain toWAids Inditb 
quate equivalent to Indian produoers, 
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administraiiion is not only very cosily btit marked by all the evils 
of has been unabje to construct her railway system 

“ out of indigenous capital, but has had to borrow three-fourths of it 
“ (^0,000,000) at 5 per cent, • The result is that she h^ now to 
“ remit ^3,500,000 of produce every year to this country [Eng- 
land] as interest to her railway creditors You ^Ul not suppose 
** me to to complaining of this for a moment. I am simply 
** eicplaining her position ; you will see at a glance how greatly 
V bett^ her position would have been if she had had capital 
** enough to build her railways ouit of her own resources; and 
** she would have had St but for the Home Charges, And the 
** general result of all this is—that whereas the total annual 
“ drain upon her resources thirty years ago was estimated at 
“ JP5,000,000 a year (Sir C. Trevelyan's evidence before the Lords', 
** Committee, 1340), it is now not less than d&l 6,000,000 a year, 

“ thus- 


** 1. Home Charges [London expenditure of the £ 

** Indian Government] ... ... 6,500,000 

” 2. Private Remittances, &c [i.c., of English em* 

“ ployds in India] ... ... 5,000,000 

** 3. Interest upon Anglo-Indian debt which is held 
" in Britain ... ... 1,000,000 

“ 4 . Interest guaranteed to Railway Shareholders 3,500,000 


Total i?l 6,000,000 

** That is to say, before India can now import an ounce of silver, 

** or a ton of iron, or a yard of piece goods, or a pound of copper,— 

** all vital necessities to her,—she must ship year by year 
** ^16,000,000 of her produce to England to meet our present stand- 
ing claim upon her. Until this annually recurring drain has been ' 
** met she cannot import a sixpenee worth of anything, let her 
** neosssities be what they may.” 

The paper set^g foHh this estimate of the drain upon India 
was read at a meeting of the East India Association with Sir 
Benty Rawlinsofii one of the Members of the Borne CouncU, 
In the ebair. It was sulneeted to the severest scrutiny at tto time, 
to was not sUbstantislly impugned either as to the 6gnre% so 
to as figtfms went> or as to the general principle of the 
ft was alterwaxtb notioed vmh oMw oommetotfoo 
im ^S)r Htftod Hortheote, «then ^toetaiy of Stale for India. 

Aeioolaiiont 

. estimate thfoh I ahell oiteis oto toned in IS 7 i> 

i j?a«i«|entleiaan, w|m at to time 
io to auto tommeto. gist it ia ns 
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• ^ 

1. Home Charges of the Secretary of State 7,000,000 

2. Interest on Railway Stock ... ... 4,000,000 

d. Piavate Remittances of ^English employed, 

say, 2,500 civilians covenanted and udcoiib- 
nanted,* 6,000 military officers, 60,000 pri¬ 
vate soldiers in receipt of about d(?9,000,000, 

|»y. Also some minor items ... 5,000,000 

Total annualidrain upon India ... .Pl6,()00,0db 
The paper setting forth this estimate was read and discussed 
in two meetings of which Sir Charles Trevelyan, formerly of the 
Bengal Civil Service, afterwards Secretary of the British Treasury, 
Governor of Madras and Finance Minister of India, was Chairman. 
The paper seems to have elicited some murmuring at the meet¬ 
ings, and a good deal of hostile criticism in the Anglo-Indian press. 
But the general principle of the figures, so far as they went, was 
not successfully imputed. It was suggested, indeed, that these 
views as coming from a native of India savoured of sedition and 
might be dangerous, the very same silly argument which we have 
all heard so often advocated for silence about absenteeism and 
about crushed out manufactures in Ireland, as if, forsooth, it were 
the discussions about hardships and not the hardships themselves 
that lead to political outrages. ^ 

The gland conclusion to which Mr. Knight and Mr. Haoroji led 
up their reasoning was this ; tl*at the Government ought to borrow 
more of London money for Indian public works, so as to enable 
India to recruit from a drain which otherwise must ultimately 
exhaust her. In other words what they urged is to pile further 
mortgage upon that existing debt which already burdens* India so 
heavily. Mr. Knight and Mr. JJllaoroji alluded to tho spectra of 
Indian famine; but those loans, which they were unwise enough 
to solicit in greater profusion, would certainly aggravate and not 
relieve the starvelings of India, for their ultipaate and sole nett 
lesult would be to divert further field produce from consumptipn 
in India to consumption in England, in order to defray the new 
interest charges coming due in London. There is not one of 
our publioworks in India but costs more than it yielda 
These, then, am instances of the direct methods esteatii)g by, 
a mijnetary standard, the actual cost in which Eoglisli rule sttinds 
India. I proceed to describe anotberi an indiie#| tattesngt lo 
measure the annual drain upon India. The mewa in tide <mmi 
is to set all the aggaegatea of exports or sales Iteita 
fbr a long period of years egainst all the ajggr^fates of iiaforti 
into or rmrohaaea by India of the same pmd m and to 
deduce am these tne approximate amount of^ the businem 
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it is siippoi^ed, would not bavc occurred, but for the English rule of 
India. 

Now, this process is certainly less faulty than those other proces¬ 
ses which we have just been examining. For spread as iit is over 
a longer periodi of timo, it approaches more nearly to the only 
scientific process in such cases, that of sociology, or the method of 
enquiring according to the entirety as oppose<l to the process of 
political economy or the method of enquiry by the severalty.* 

^ The attempt to estimate the cost of English rule by this 
process of analysing the Custom House statistics of British 
India, although it also is*defective, as I shall presently show, is yet 
suggestive even in its defects ; and, in any case, it is instructive to 
those who have been accustomed to rely on political economy as 
a competent solution of suQli problems. 

The process is as follows:— 

When a series of Indian Customs’ Returns is subjected to ex¬ 
amination, it is discovered that there is ordinarily a hirge excess 
of exports over imports; or in other words,'that India, unlike any 
other country, apparently sells more than she buys. In any other 
country the figures of imports exceed the figures of exports, and 
the difference mny be taken to indicate, tliough not really to 
measure, the profit which that country .secures upon its share of 
the world’s business. Whence then the peculiar shortcoming in 
the case of India ? The answer, a stereotyped answer, is as fol¬ 
lows : — ^ * 

Such a hiatus is natural in a ‘commerce between a primitive 
“ people and an advanced people. India is not only a country 
** inhabited by people of primitive, simple habits, with comparatively 
“ few wants, but it is also destitute of silverrmines, and therefore, 
** may reasonably be expected to require and to obtain bullion 
“ instead of manufactured goods in return for so much of its own 
" exports as are not balanced by its imports of foreign wares. 
“ Now, this, iu actual fact, is the precise condition of Indian 
“ commerce.” „ 


* The distinction will be apprecia< 
ted by every one who has any ac¬ 
quaintance with the elementary 
principles of sound biology. The 
biol^ist who has4eamt from Bichat 
or Broussais the futility of such 
n4t{eiphysieat entities as the vital 
>04 forth (our profession¬ 
al dtepwrl^tioiiBahont cholera and ot- 
im 4l>ei^ ih India are full of them), 
WiU hlMul% understand how illusoty 
^ mn similar metaphysidsof politi- 
(Sil eennomy about pnoes, rent supply 
dic« As,for these men 


who have acquit ed uo knowledj^ of 
the biological laws of the individual 
organism, they are no more compe¬ 
tent to expound the eodologioal laws 
of the social organism, than would 
he that pretender who should attempt 
to expound astronomy without ever 
having learnt mathemfttios, and who 
should resort, like the Ftolemnie 
enquirers, to smda metanhysica} d«H 
dn^tious as that of "the planeiM 
jmoviog necessarily in a circle, be* 
ictause, forsooth, of a certain innate 
perfection in the eircnlar i^gnre,” 
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Accordingly, it is often asserted deliberately, even by respon¬ 
sible officials, that the excess of merchandise exported from 
India over the merchandise imported into India is liquidated 
in silver. That is not really “the case. Between the spring 
of 1834, at the termination of tho Company’s China monopoly, 
and the spring of 1871, the registered exports from India indu- 
give of bullion have amounted to 1057 millions sterling. (Com¬ 
mercial Statistics, page IDl.) During tho same period the regis¬ 
tered imports into India also indusive of bullion have amounted 
to 901 millions sterling. Thus even the official returns admit that 
India’s business with tho rest of the world, the most part of which 
has been transacted immediately with England, and all of which 
has been powerfully impelled by influence from England, has 
resulted in India’s incomings falling short of her outgoings by 156 
millions sterling. In other words, India trading with the worl^ and 
chiefly with England has for the last 86 years been making over 
by sales more than she lias been able to recover by purchases to the 
amount of millions sterling a year. If this really represents a 
process of voluntary exchange os between India and England, m 
accordance with the description of our economists and officials, it 
may well remind us of another episode of commerce as between 
Asiatic and European, and like that also it calls for a good deal of 
theological interposition by way of explanation, and I therefor© 
recommend the subject in both aspects, that of theology and tliat 
of poliiidhl economy, to Mr. Gladstone’s congenial mind. 

*'Q<f ttfia KaO' tirirwu 

\aftirijp ktii ‘TriarwffavTO, 
a«iT< rX«wicij> ijipLvas f^rXcTo 

o? irpoTi To^tt'BilP /^loptfBca uv-Xf’ ’ 

Xpvofa x**^*'^ *“’*'» iKaro^ifioi * ivvea^omv. 

But putting aside all theology and in particular Mr. Gladstone’s 
special postulate of England’s divinely constituted trusteeship 
ever India, ordinary men of plain understqpding will remark 
that tho annual exports from India show only what India has 
made over absolutely, whereas much of the imports represents 
debt forcibly imposed upon, not earnings freely acquired, by 
India. !Nor is this all Those who have attempted to gauge 
the drain on Indian resource by balancing the ex|)ort8 
sgainst the imports insist on adding as a surcberge to the 
exports the nett amount of enfaoed rupee paper which* i^t^he 
3lose of the period under review, has been oufstanding eia 
lihe Iiondon register of Indian debt. On the 3Ut MWtm 
1869,* this amount was i?l6,000,000. According, then, io 

e I not aware of the figures oh filst Msroh I87t. 

' • lx 
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estimates tSiis outstanding amount^ being debt, must have previ* 
ousl^ appeated in one shape or another among imports into the 
Indian harbours, but on their way out of India they must have 
escaped registration by the Customs Department, inasmuch as 
they were then only book debts or paper securities transferred 
inside of envelopes through the Post Office. The economists who 
compile those tables assure us that the accounts of exported 
outgoings and imported incomings, after being thus purged by 
{Mjustmeuts of this sort, will show approximately a residuum of 
exchanges truly spontaneous and no longer compulsory, a residue 
um, therefore, available for treatinent according to the assump¬ 
tions of what they arc pleased to call their science. 

Estimates of this kind have, as 1 said, a certain degree of 
utility, but they are necessarily'defective. The phenomena of 
English intercourse with India are moral as well as material; and 
whether moral or material they are too inextricably interwoven 
to be measurable by any enumeration of bales and hogsheads 
Publicists who confine * themselves to such incommensurate 
methods of treating social phenomena commit the same error as 
Mr. Bruce the explorer of the Nile would have committed, if 
he had tried to explain the phenomena of cow bleeding by balan¬ 
cing so many ounces and grains of fibrine, serum, &c., withdrawn 
against so many pounds of grass and water taken in by the cow. 
Wiiters like Mr. Knight, or Dr. Hunter, who follow up mere mone¬ 
tary arguments according to political economy about ofir Indian 
affairs, and who seek to remedy famine in India by more borrow¬ 
ing from London, commit the same error as Mr. Bruce would 
have done if he had also urged on the Abyssinians that theio 
woH nothing like a sharp lancet to staunch a bleeding. 

For my own part I reject a mere monetary canon as being 
utterly incommensurate with tlfe Indian question. Even if 1 
accepted this as sufficient, 1 could not but remarjs on the extreme 
and hopeless complexity of a figured calculation with far-reaching 
deductions on this %}de and iutneato surcharges on that. More¬ 
over, when the economist has exhausted all his devices over 
both the sides of the equation, he never succeeds after all in tc- 
solving that unknown ciuantity which he seeks to attain. For the 
data which hq needs, and which ho therefore naively assumes, 
nafaely, the insularity of individual existence on the one hand, 
aud on the oth^r hand the frnedoih of exertion on the part .of the 
npdlliotts of aiativee concerned^ are actually n^atived m the very , 
ijtatewent of his case. The hypotheses whim he fisigns, do not 
cover the actual faots whether inclusively or etcehisi^lyf 
, and his condnsions are therefore*as visionary as his premised* 
d'hosq, attempts to strike glances hetwoen England and India 
widi figures grosc here and sums nett there, dealing now with 
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mortgage capital imported and now with mortgage interest ex¬ 
ported, are surely at variance with the sound logic of practical 
exigencies as set forth in the universal experience of ordinary life. 
Would a banker ever depart in this way from the method of the en¬ 
tirety arid plunge into the method of severalty ? ^ould he con¬ 
sent to recast the figures of transactions already finished ? Would 
he consent to blot out gross entries hero and substitute nett 
entries there % Would he recast a ledger and a journal long ago 
closed so as to make it accord with some retrospective hypothesis ? 
Yes : there have been banks for which such operations have beefl. 
necessary. But those bank^ were in liquidation, and their direc¬ 
tors w'cre on their trial. 

By those several tentative estimates 1 ha\ e indicated the gene¬ 
ral nature, hut I have not and could not have furnished an exact 
numciical measure, of the infiuence of JKnglish rule upon Indian 
commerce. I come now to examine the actual nature of the 
several staples of export from India 1 take the latest year for 
which statistics are available, namely, 1870-71 (page 203, Trade 
and Navigation Blue Book) 


Article. 


Value. 




Coffee 

* • * 

809,701 

Colton, raw . . 

• ■ • 

10,400,899 

Cotton goods, including twist and ; 

JJUU 

1,410,013 

Iridigo ... y. 

• • • 

3,192,503 

drain, Kice . . 


4,140,038 

„ Wheat, i&'c. 


322,356 

Hides and Skins 

* • « 

2,020,857 

Jute, raw ... 

• • • 

2,577,652 

Opium ... * ... 

4 W 

10,783,803 

Seeds ... 

• •• 

3,622,305 

Silk, raw 

• PS 

1,361,346 

Sugar and Sugarcandy ... 

• p * 

295,076 

Wool, raw ... 

• • • 

. 670,647 

Other articles of tnerchaudise 

p • • 

4,768,069 

ToTAn Merchandise 

• « • 

65,331,826 

• Treasure 

• • • 

2,220,765 

mmIL* . 1 

Total Eseporti 

• • * 

* 

S7,S£2,$90 


Now, upori glancing even cursorily over the$e i^tailsof^e 
Uoasted Ii7| miUipns sterUng of e;worts, one cannot help noticinif 
that opiuin'alone ihgures for, lu|; millions, nearly anM\>f|he 
whole exports of the emiare. * eertalhly represents a Vast, 
revenue for the alien governors of Indian But it forms no proof 
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of welfare *or disproof of hardship secured by the governors for 
the governed of India, when the welfare or the hardship of 
the governed is the very question in issue. I heard Mr. Grant 
Duff in a recent budget-speech \}mphaticaliy praise thi$, opium 
revenue as a sfilondid estate for India, and I felt tlie degrada¬ 
tion of my fellow-countrymen to be complete when I heaid this 
high officii (from whom, unlike to Sir Charles Wood, * Heaven 
had not witliheld the gift of articulate utterance *) fiually exult 
over thq magnitude of British concerns in Asia as a consolation 
for Btitish inaction during a supreaie crisis of oppression in 
Europe. Magnitude of l&dian concerns ! Magnitude also of Indian 
deficits! 

Here aro some of the drawbacks to India’s “ splcndjid estate ” 
in opium : « 

jPtrsf, the two millions sterling that are devoted every year to 
opium in Behar are not private means atlveutured at private risk. 
They are partly the proceeds of the salt poll-tax, paid possibly 
by wretches whoso deaths by starvation in t*he following year will 
be attribut<‘d, forsooth, to a casualty iu the haivcst; they are partly 
the proceeds of the enormous justice-taxes of stamps; partly the 
proceeds of other taxes ; and all of them are wrung from scanty 
earnings. 11 is with these sums that an omnipotent Chancel lor back¬ 
ed by 200,000 bayonets enters into competition with the petty 
chandlersand hucLstersof the village booths in Behar in their stnig- 
gles to earn a livelihood by their advances for the cultivatioiv of other 
staples of agriculture than the poppy. Let the condition of 
Behar cultivators be imagined from the miserable fact that ad¬ 
vances have to be made at all on such a scale at every soed time. 
This is not the only curious feature of the glorious gospel of 
English Fiee I'rade for India as <admiuistGred at the opium 
agencies of Behar and Benares. • The opium agents of Govern¬ 
ment exercise a summary jurisdiction, and are not subordinate to 
the Civil Courts in their adjustments with the heavily indebted 
cultivatora BurkeVs desciiption of the procedure over the poppy 
holds good to this day. “ The inability of the cultivators to kee]^ 
*' accotints places them at the discretion of the agents of the 
** supreme power to make their balances what the agents please^^ 
** and these agents can recover the balances not by legal process 
** bwt by seizurl of the cultivators' goods and imprisonment of 
** th^ir persona* One^ and the same dealer makes the adyance, 

** ^ues the Return, states the account passes the judgment) and 
*i eaeeutee tne process.” True, the (Nummary junsdictiou is said 
to bo s^dom enforced, but the power is car^uUy provided by 
stafW'l^e attitude ofpovemment to the cultivators of the popf^ 
Is tempered by a discretional prerogative of distress. 

The s^/lstem may J}e unavoidable or it may be admirabH but at 
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least it should not be tinselled over with the mockery of Free 
Trade phraseology. 

A second drawback to this “ splendid estate of opium" 
consists ^n the application of taxes to displace food grain from the 
most fertile spots of the fertile territory of Bchar and Malwa^ 
These are provinces which have suffered most severely from dearth 
and famine in recent years. In the Parliamentary Blue-Book 
on the Moral and Material Progress (!) of India during the year 
1868-69, prominent mention is made of the aggravation^ to tl^^p 
terrible famine of Rajputana* caused by the extent of poppy cul¬ 
tivation in Malwa. I may as well anticipal^ any sophistical evasions 
on this subject by pointing out that the people of the feudatory 
territories, thus in fact brought under official review, are our sub¬ 
jects. We are responsible for them. • Wo should certainly not 
hesitate to enforce obedience from them. We take care to secure 
the lion’s share of the opium profits by our political and fiscal system 
of passes and pass duties on opium in Central and Western India. 

A third mischief of the “splendid estate in opium” is the chronic 
disorder to which the finances of India are subjected through 
the spasmodic fluctuations of that branch of the revenue. The 
proceeds of a good year arc .spent to the full without any reserve 
being put aside ; for the system of so called cash balances of 
revenue, consisting as they do, mainly of borrowed money, does 
not deserve the name of a reserve. The consequence is that 
in a bad«year the exchequer is left to shift for ways and means 
as best it can, with a scale of expenditure and establishments 
already aggrandised by the profuse habits of previous plethora. 
The neglect to provide a reserve extends not only to each financial 
year by itself, but to the entire series of years. The opium re¬ 
venue 18 doomed. It will succumb either to a gust of popular feel¬ 
ing among the cultivators as t(^ remuneration for the poppy; or, 
more probably, it will crumble away before a pressure of popular 
filing and of Government policy in China, No campaign in 
behalf of British commerce in China will the^ be able to retrieve 
the opium revenue of the English Government of India. No 
farther war of compulsory debauchery will add another to the 
oriental disgraces of the English Government. Never again will 
a Napoleon intrigue for the Jesuit vote at the rural 
nor reach out the hand of a corrupt dynasty in France to tliJ^t of 
a corrupt plutocracjr in England for a Joint^ propaganda of ChHfh 
tianiiy and opium in China. The policy of “commerce miiisd 
mUh <md mad^ to flourish by war ” may ooniinue to be blaaoiu^ 
on the Guildhadl of London town, but it baa been irrevocably 
oopdemned % the proletariates of France and England. It 
be as much as crown, lords, and commons are worth to 
another opium campaign in China. 
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Of Uie moral damage inflicted by our opium policy, 1 shall 
not now speak. The subject is too momentous to treated 
of as an episode in the enumeration of exports and imports. 

As regards the other staples, besides opium, of the Indian'export 
trade, I defer the examination of these until 1 come to the Dyna¬ 
mics. Meanwhile there are a few general considerations about 
Indian exports which deserve to be noticed under the present 
subject of the Statics of Indian Commerce. 
ffThe enumeration of two score and seventeen millions sterling of 
Indian exports,-—a quarter of the exports of the* Uni ted Kingdom, 
as recited in an Indiah budget-speech—'Seems to suggest, and is 
meant to suggest, a sense of ample security for loans. For it is 
implied that India possesses a proportionate amount of invest¬ 
ed capital, corresponding t^ that wonderful accumulation of the 
labour of past and present generations which England enjoys 
in the railways, the roads, the bridges, the pavements, the 
drains, the water-works, the lighthouses, • the quays, in fact the 
entire social plant of England. But it is a fatal error to infer, 
as many do from the table of Indian exports as collated with the 
table of English exports, that the occumulated resource or the 
earning capacity of India corresponds in any such ratio to the 
accumulated resource or the earning capacity of England. Con¬ 
sider for a moment how vast an amount of private personal 
income is comprised in English rent alone. But the fund which 
in India would more or less correspond to *Etjglish rent has had 
to surrender to our exchequer at different times 90 per cent., 75 
per cent., 66 per cent., 60 per cent, of the rent. Nor is it the 
actual rent that is thus subjected to assessment for Indian land 
revenue. The fiscal department determines, without appeal, what 
they choose to consider the potential rent, and this potential— 
not actual—rent is what is cons.fituted the basis of the assess¬ 
ment. 

Indian officials often ply a similar sleight-of-hand about tlte 
Indian debt as coQipared with other debts, similar to that which 
tiiey ply about Indian exports and imports as compared witll 
other exports and imports. They describe the Indian debt as 
only twice the annual income, or, including the railway liabiUties 
four times the annual income ; and they contrast this with the 
Eugiinh debt he being eight times the annual income. This 
sophistry is as silly as it Is profligate. The ratios are utterly 
Ineomiueiiseimte, For India hies no such taxable residuum ak that 
JSnglahd possesses m the rental of the landlords and the 
proflte^ of the camtalists. As regards the debt itself, the difler* 
eoeflB^ m burden of latest oharge between a debt held within 
imd a debt held eutsiue of the viountry is a feature of the 00 m* 
parisofl which ought not to be le6b out of riew. Again; it has 
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never been heard that tax-^payers in England, like tax>payers in 
India, are so poor as to starve to death sometimes by the million. 

If an export trade of 57 millions sterling, including nearly 11 
millions* of the Government mbnopoly of opium, seem such a 
mighty thing,as an index of monetaiy powel in the world^s 
market over the world's produce, then let it be considered how 
much of this is forest^led by pre-existing annual liabilities. 
The army alone with its subsidiary services casts some 20 millions 
sterling, and absorbs the whole of the land revenue .yielded 
within the empire. Nor l!oes this prodigious amount exhibit 
the whole actual cost of our Indian army. For in addition 
to the stupendous ransoms shown in the military budget, there 
is a farther taxation, most heavy and harassing, imposed on the 
peasantry who have the misfortune t« dwell along the line of 
ntarch from cantonment to cantonment. When a regiment moves 
on the most ordinary and regular relief (and the reliefs now-a-days 
with so many English .ttoops going backwards and forwards are 
numerous and costly), the husbandmen on the line of march are 
requisitioned for carts, cattle, fodder and provisions as if for an 
enemy traversing a hostile country. Everyone knows the shifts 
to which ryots resort when a regiment is on the move, how they 
dismantle their carts, hide the axles, bury the wheels in water,' 
and hurry off with their bullocks to the jungle. Such ‘is English 
free trade in India, and such is the hold that we have on the 
hearts of the people 1 And event the enormous budget of 20 millions 
sterling repfesents the cost of the army only on a peace footing.' 
For on the slightest disturbance, and throughout all the period 
of actual warfare, this military budget, gigantic as it is already, 
mounts at a rate unknown in any other country's costly experience 
of the costliness of war. * 

^ much for the export trade of India. I shall return to 
it when 1 come to the dynamics of my subject. Meanwhile 
I propeed to the import trade of India in its statical view. Here 
^8 a plassihed schedule of all the imports, merchandise as well as 
tre^ure, for 1870-71, the latest year for which returns are avail- 
(p|>* 105,191, Trade Navigation Returns) 
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* Imports, 1870-71. 


Class. 

(1 

Goods. 

Value. 

, Total. 



£ 

£ 

Cotton ... 1 

Cotton Twist and Yam 
Cotton Fieco Goods 

3,400,002 

15,644,867 

19,014,869 

4,627,229 

1,185,818 

1,903,429 

1,271,69.3 

5,380,868 

« 

• ♦ 

f 

l^etdil .. ^ 

Machinery of all kin^s 

Kailt ay materials & stones... 
Metals miumfactured, ex- | 
cept railway materials ) 
Metals, raw except ditto ... 

447,570 

1,466,068 

850,319 

1,863,272 

Liqnor ...| 

Malt Liquors 
^iiits 

Wiues and liqueurs 

e 

346f3H9 

40.5,381 

434,048 

Silk and Wool ... | 

Silk, Tlaw ... 

Silk Goods 

Woollen Goods 

895,503 

425,527 

582,339 

Salt and Sugar ... | 

.Salt 

Sugar, Sugarcaudy & Loaf ... 

716,892 

555,801 

Other articles of J 
McichaudiBO ... ) 

«•* ••• 


Total Merchandise... 

% 

••• ••• 


33,413,906 

TieoiSure imported... 

••• ••• «•« 


5,444,823 


Grand Total of all Imports... 

m 


38,858,729 


During the year 1870-71 the importation of silver v?as on a scale 
much lower thali had prevailed during the previous 15 years when 
State mortgage and Railway mortgage were being piled on the 
country. The consequence was that in 1870-71»India presented the 
anomalous spectacle of a country having to sell 10 millions sterling 
of goods more than she was able to buy, whereas other countries 
expect to find their imports exceeding their exports iiv value, the 
« di0i^renoe representing to some extent the country's profit on the 
international ousiness. 1 shall have occasion to recur to the depress* 
ed condition of Indiambusiness in 1870-71 when 1 come to t^at of 
the dyhai^i6b of the bullion trade.* The imports retu/trud as 
i&er<ohapdi$e wore on the usual scale in 1870*7If with the exception 

. . . . . . . I. . . . I '■ " » . 

f^ttanwhile Imsy exWaet from th^ figures of the tressure importation 
IQm trade fletum (page 191) for the 30 years 
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of liquor which iu each of the two previous years had bfeen import¬ 
ed to the amount of more than a million and a half sterling. 

When finance ministers point to this great array of figures aa 
demonstrating the prosperity of the people of India, 1 must demur. 
When 1 consider the multitudes of people among whom these 
38 millions sterling of imports have to be distributed, 1 think each 
native or each native family succeeds in buying but a very little 
indeed. Again, I cannot but recollect that much of the 38 
millions sterling does not r^resent purchases of the natives at a'lL 
I cannot but think of those grim figure® of now and enormous 
mortgage over which a glib rhetorician “ to whom Heaven has 
conceded the gift of articulate utterance slurs with the easy 
elegance of an apostle of geist, as thus :— 


j 

New Debt on ac¬ 
count OF Deficits, ob- 

DINARV AND. IxTBAOA- 
DlNABT. 

New Mortgaoe by 

CREATION OF FREsn 

Railway Stock. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ ' 

1866-67 ... 

2,517,489 

9,862,190 

12,879,679 

1867-68 ... 

1,610,157 

7,088,027 

8,698,184 

1868-69 

4,144,644 , 

3,287,165 

7,431,799 

1869-70 ... 

2,480,945 

6,226,971 

8,706,916 


To these stupendous amounts India has been made to import 
debt, and much of these burdensome goods never reach India at 
all, except as a book debt en^ry with order to pay the interest 
in each of the succeeding years. Those transactions which are 
settled in this way may accrue and be adjusted far out of the 
bounds of India, and yet they are paraded as a jiroof of the natives* 
brosperity. Concerning that portion of the imports of debt which 
do r^oh India at all, and obtain entry in the Customs returns, it 
is unnecessary and it would be difficult to trace, except meret^ 
in a general wayi which is the new fcJtate mortgage, or which is 
the new lUilway stock that has swollen the imports of eaohj^wr- 
ticnli^ year. 




Annoid average I84M0 to 18118*54 

^ iiiiiit.iK.je iDjea-Ka 


» 


Actual in 


fi 


« 


s 


n 


1884*85 

1858*60 

1864*68 

186840 

187041 


1858*58 

1868*61 

1868>49 


eSf 


ate 
• »« 
84* 
♦ 1 * 
*«« 
•88 


e " J * 
4,788,803 
11,878.180 
17,0dl>lfe 
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Thus, we* find that much of these wondei-ful and boasted figurcss 
of Indian imports represent (a) mortgages imposed from abroad 
by foreign compulsion, (b) dead;wcight of new debt which is 
irrevocably destined to entail immediate and absolute* annual 
loss, (e) dead-weight of new stock on account of woiks euphemis¬ 
tically called reproductive which are not less certain to termin¬ 
ate m a similar drain upon Indian resource. These transac¬ 
tions do not represent annual purchases acquired by tlie natives 
of*tlieirbwn free choice out of discretionary earnings. Tlic public 
works are called reprodtictive, and they are doubtless very 
profitable and very nice for tbe cotton and iron capitalists of 
the Mersey, the Tyne and the Clyde, all possessed of powerful 
Parliamentary interest, but they certainly impoverish the people 
of the Ganges, the Gotla^ciy, and the Ncrbiulda. Is it upon 
such factitious expansion of customs' figures of imports that India 
and England are to be congratulated on t^^eir mutual comineicc? 
These deft optimists would have pronounced hosannas over Iho 
development of Anglo-Abyssinian commerce and wealth at 
Annosley Bay dining the recent expedition to the Red Sea, or 
over the increase of Anglo-Ciimcan business shown at Balaklava 
during the war in the Euxiuc. When Aden and Gibraltar come 
to be given up. as they ceitainly* will be when England comes 
to be better goveined than now, then a set of similar sophists will 
be found to dejuecate the sutieiider on the usual argun^ent that 
a healthy and increasing trade, (to wit, at Gibraltar smuggling 


♦ Afin d’eviter la revolution de- 
nocratique par r6volntion sociocra- 
tique, le patriciat hiitanm<iue doit 
antant r6g6ndrer sa politique au de¬ 
hors qa*ia dedans. 11 faut d’abord 
pteindre les dernieis symtomes d’une 
disposition opprpi»siveenvers los autres 
elements d'occidentali^d, surtont eu 
fdoaot cesser I’iojumuie anomahe 

S nesounaeta I’Angluterre une viUe 
^Andslottsie. 

# * # 
Alors Sis [tes homtnes d*£tat bri- 
pouitofSt pleinement d^viS- 
a fettretemelkonnettr» oomme 
profit do lenr penpio, 
#1 fhfine dtt aioude entier, les 'ptin* 
de tear situation 
iHSi qua neutralise jus- 

g kfMe staiionnaireit Mais 
vmMdn tards Ikip, Os se 
par I'cHte du 
hrUnntflliqu^, quuduadtu- 


des sponian^es, bientot systematisdes 
par le positivisme, dispos^t a faire 
irrc^istibleniout surgir les digues 
suocesseurs de Cromwell Quoiqtie la 
n-volutiou ddmocratique ait averts 
faute d’une doctrine et d’une situa¬ 
tion convenahles, elle a laiss^, ohe?! 
les meiUeures fimes britanniques, des 
gernics imperissables, d^U voisini 
d’unc pleinc matntitA iMi la cum- 
pTossion iuterieure, »i la diversiem ex- 
terieure, rie penveat plus entraver 
des tendances qui, fonddes sar I’en- 
ssniblo da passi^, prevandraient fiuale- 
meni duand tudme revolution an- 
elaise s'accomplirait isolement* Biles 
doiveut bientot deveuir irtssisttbls 
lorsque I’avoneiuent du proletariat cen¬ 
tral [francaia] a l»drctaiure systsiU' 
a^que fera par tout un digue 
^ aux sj^mpathies ^lopuTuires* 
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across the Spanish cusioins linos), is being transacted at the 
historic rocks of southern Spain and southern Arabia. 

Again, when these sanguine gentlemen demand men’s admi¬ 
ration jover the 38 millions 6f Indian imports as being figured 
and therefore cogent proof of the prosperity of •the native popu¬ 
lation, they are bound in common honesty to show separately bow 
much of these represents goods destined for English residents, 
and how much represents commodities really destined for 
those native consumers whose condition is the very and* the sole 
question in. hand. A return of the claret imported for the mess, a 
return of the beer imported for the canteen of an English regimeiffc, 
merely recapitulates so much taxes previously raised from natives 
as revenue, or so much mortgage previously charged to natives 
as debt, and now passing into consumption in the form of wine 
and malt liquor. Are such statements to be adduced as a demon¬ 
stration that native taxpayers have either possessed the means or 
exercised the discretion ^f buying commodities to this amount ? 

One beholds dearth chronic and famine frequent, and one mar¬ 
vels what we are to appeal to when we come to be challenged 
by the starvelings to show cause to the world why this polity of 
ours should last one hour longer. Meanwhile the flippant op¬ 
timist flaunts a schedule of 38 millions sterling of imports, a 
schedule which he has not even had the decorum to co-ordiuato 
into some semblance of truthfulness. 

Uertl^is an enumeration, and^only a partial enumeration of certain 
articles which figure in the 38 millions of imports, but notoriously 
do not enter at all in most cases, and in some cases enter only 
infinitesimally into consumption, on really nfttivo account. 

^ Declared value. Bemarks. 

• £ 

Agricultural implements • 10,781 

Animals—Horses only .«• 68,345 Chiefly from Austr^r 

lia, mostly for English 
residents and for Go- 

* vernment cavalry. < 

Apparel ... 433,097 Chiefly from England, 

and imported for Eng¬ 
lish resid^ts. 


Anna, ammunition, and mili¬ 
tary stores 

Art, woik;s of ... 


,Bti(‘ka .t. 
Cabij)iet<*waj» 


74,297 

11,050 

11,139 

4,260 

24,6^5 


J Mrm t of 

destined fw 
9oase at Boim)fb ^ 
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Candles ‘ 

Carriages 

Cement for building and 
engineering ... 

Clay for ditto 
Coal and Coke... 

Corks 

Eaitben and f’oroelain-ware 
CKaas-ware 

Government Stores ^. 
Orocenes 

Ice ••• ... ,,, 

Instruments, sciejatide 

C Ales .f. 

3 Ciders 
Liquors ^ 

V, Spirits 

Lucifer Matches ... 

Machines and Machinery ... 
Military and otheroffidalUni¬ 
forms 

Musical Instruments for regi¬ 
mental bands 

Mudcal Instrum^ts of other 
kinds 

Kavai Stores ... 

Paper 

Fhotog^pMc materiefls ... 
Pjrovtsions and Oilman’s 
stores 

Bail way materials 


"Xelsigisa^ic mat^ds^s 


54,793 

21,736 


*9,002 

2,654 

467.096 

13,109 

74,819 

194,063 

65,630 

12.799 

13,951 

18,872 

311,686 

711 

433,336 

385,900 

41,571 

447.543 

10,639 

3.517 

25.762 

87,122 

279.544 
6,509 

292,320 

1,466,067 

12,678 

114,055 

4.559 

76,432 

38,996 


** ** ... .P5,624,206 

1*'® fitwl that* of the vatmted 88 millions aioding of ito* 
5 tftdiio&s at least never find their way to those natives 
these figures are adduced to prove. If the 
were in sooh detail as to •admit’ of fuller 
ijwmjlw ^notion on this lewtmt wonld he found stiii gfeater. 

1 *^ 11 * Jet ns assume that the whole of the remainder of 
mtiA mioy, mmm <bm BdA it« mr to the UO 
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millions of natives in India, including of course the j)opulatioa 
of the Independent States, and we find that the figured demon- 
etration of "welfare represents a consumption of just 3a. 
per head. During the same jear the consumption of foreign 
imports m the United Kingdom came to P®** head 

(Statistical Ab^ract, UK., Parliamentary Paper). In other words, 
measured by this test, (it is a favourite one among English 
economists),, the people of India are 60 times poorer than ^ose 
of the United Kingdom. How long is this system to last, of 
making these povcrty-striclspn millions entertain and paylfor an 
army recruifbd from a population 60 times wealthier than theyj| 
a population whose boast it is to possess the highest standardT 
of comfort in the world % What wonder that an Indian province 
should now-a-days he continua^ on the brink of famine ? 

If we could extricate, compire, and put .iside the whole of those 
Indian imports which represent the private income, the public 
debt, and the railway mortgage held by aliens and absentees, and 
which become, all of Chem, more or less burdensome to Indian 
industry, we should find that the remainder of the goods represents 
for the natives, for those millions who plough and sow, not 
luxury, not wealth, hardly even the comforts, but only the 
mere barest necessaries of life. That residuum of imports which 
really, returns to the labourers in exchange for all their exports 
records not the welfare, but only the survival of the native 
populatien. It is well that our millions of subjects here should 
have succeeded in buying sonfo metal wherewith to repair or 
replace their household utensils. It is well that in 1870-71, the 
year of our review, the ryot should have succeeded in buying some 
little of the costly fabrics of Manchester for himself and his family. 
But the scanty dividends of every Indian hank of discount or 
exchange, and the still scantier profits of every mercantile firm 
in this country for that same year, disclosed the gulf which 
separates English sellers from Indian buyers. The returns of 
metals and of piece goods imported fhr 200 millions of people may 
9 eem a large amount in the aggregate, but how will this warrant 
the farther profusion of loans from England ?~how will this warrant 
the forther imposition of mortgages upon India? It is all very 
well that «in the year und^r review the people of Bengal should 
have succeeded in imporring 435,337 ewts. ef foreign sah^ , 
mcvstly from Idverpool, valued in Calcutta at .^688,265. ft Is 
uU Very well that the people of Bengal should have sucoeedsfl 
not only in buying this salt but in paying taxes 1[hereon ifver 
and abwe to the t^nparallnled amount of several hundred per oadt 
on prime cost These are, among the '* spirit*8tirriug 
whi^» aoSordiag to {Sir Aiehimh Temple, * reoiril the senrimdht til 
f the historian [whatever that mey meanl> exrite thaahfhinais 
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m all hopeful minds, and b(ipe in the breast of all patriots.^’* 
To humbfer men it. cannot but be a subject of grief, that the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Bengal Presidency should not bo allowed to partake 
more freely of the cheap salUof their own country whjch is cast 
up so bountifuVy along the shores of their own lakes and seas. 
Would it stir the patiioiic soul of Sir Richard Terrfple to include in 
his enumeration of a-^sessmouts a revenue from rainfall ? Would 
his heart glow with sentiment over his budget if he pould succeed 
in sealing up the clouds of the firmament over India, and compel 
the JERndu husbandman to purcha&ej;bc lain and tbe dew from a 
l|^Glasgow monopolist of llie monsoon, and over and above pay a duty 
stweral hundred per cent, ad-vahrem / 

Such a measure, if it were but practicable, would certainly 
obtain full justification ^in those extraordinary doctrines which 
have recently been propounded ^n tbe highest quarters about 
the water rights and the forest rights of an alien government. 
The Hindu and Muhammadan mighfa. almost adopt tlie very 
words of the Lamentation of Jeremiah.—'' Our inheritance is turu- 
“ ed to strangeis, our houses to aliens. Our necks are under 
“ persecution, we labour and have no rest. Servants have ruled 
“ over us : there is none that doth deliver us out of their hand. 


* His iiiiduciAl exposition, 6th “ men of Liverpool on i/i/js vast empire 
March 1669. “ being conducted in an oiderly mau- 

It IS well to turn from bunkum of “ ner, on its laws being wfll adminu- 
this sort to tho words of a real States- tered and well obeyed ; its shores 
man, ju&t to put the bad taste out of “ sufficiently defend^ ; its people 
one’s mouth. Mr Bright once re- “ pi osperous and happy, on a revenue 
fated a similar argument in these “ of ^20,000,000. The Stale indeed, 
words ; “ Pome people behove that “ of which Lord John Kussell is a 
it IS a good thing to pay a great ** pait, may enjoy a revenue of 
** revenue to the State Even soemi- “ £100,000,000, but I am afraid the 
nent a man a& Loid John Eussell is woiking men can only be said to 
not without a delusion of this sort. ** enjoy it in the sense, in which men, 
“ ♦ • * Sometime ago he made “ not very choice in their expres- 
** a speech, in which there was a sions, say that for a long time they 
great deal to be admired, to a “ have enjoyed very bad health.” , 
** meeting composed, it was said, to Now turn to page 303, and 
“ a great extent of working men ; contrast with Mr. Britt's deified 
** and in it he stimulated them to a conception of veritable political great- 
** feeling of pride in the greatness nes^ the ” boundless jpraine ” phi- 
^ cf tbetr country snd in oeing ci* listinism of Mr, Grant Huff. “ Sweot- 
ti||;ens of a Smte which enjoyed ness and Ught, ” forsooth 1 Claminy 
*"*4 revenue of £100,000,000 a year sweetness and garish light, fit for 
** which ittclnwd tefmim of the Uni- the JDailp TeUffrapk or for the Bri- 
** tad Kmgdoaa and of British India, fish House of Ammons, or for the 
But \ tPMk it would have been far caucus of an American orator on 
" xhota in the purpose if he could the stump dediinfing-* 

*'hj|(bire'' working • 

' * * Alboht <mr pafinotio pas an^ our star-spangled bahnar 

Our ooUhtTf a bird a lookin' on an' out hoainner* 
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“ Our skin was black like an oven because of the terrible famine. 

“ We have drunken our water for money ; our wood ia sold 
“ unto us” m 

In a re#enl number of this Me^iew there was a translation from 
the Bengali of few lines in which some village'•ihyme&tcr had 
dosenbed these same lofty prerogative's which have recently been 
inc(»rporated with la haute politique — 

“The fruit of so much labour, the blood of the bodies of the 
“ people, • » 

“ Taking this to prescrv? their rule —wind sort of greatness 
“ is ifiis f 

“This is killing a cow to supply a Biahman with shoes, 

“ The cry of the ryots is like that of a fiog in the mouth of a 
“ snako. • 

“The assessors are their grandfathers’ f.itheis.’j* Instead of 
“ a handful they till their arms ; 

“ Coming oil the pooi,Jike the King of Death, they go from vil- 
“ lage to village, 

“Asa watei melon, which may bo held in the hand contains 
“ seven handfuls of si'edb, 

“So these clever follows got ten rupees, when the income-tax 
“ is one rupee only. 

** The tax used to he on the land; then it fell on the water^ 
“ and oh ! mother ! what will the end be 1 

“ thinking, ike Wind jlew away in tei'ror, saying, * By 
**and bye they will seize me too by the hair of the head.' 

“ If this be so in time of peace, when war comes our very lives 
“ will be taken : 

“ If the water-courses are dry in the wet season, the dry season 
will bring death. 

“When the word is given oui»fortunes flow to the treasury, 

“ As u child might to its nurse’s arms when she calls. 

“Lord Lawrence’s reign being over, we thought that trouble was 
** past:— • 

“ Past is it ? or but coming ? Any ono may sec, 

“ The dark age is only beginning.^* 

One of our own poets has described in similar but perhaps 
more cultivated language, a gulf like that which ^separates rulers 
up at Simla with their taille, and their gabelk^md their canal 
corvee from the peasants beneath on the plains,— 

impi. Wt ■111*. ^ III 1^11 fl ..|- | --I- t -tj-'I ■ 'i . i - i I' ii •*Tl---n .-i -|- q-- ■ j | Ul i .i;. I L I]_l.L .LUlI lLUIU-L-L 

“ In the hollow Lotos-land they live and Ue reclined 
“ On the bills like Gods together, far above mankind; 

“ For they he beside their nectar, and tlie bolts are UiirlM 
“ Far below them in the valleye/and the clouddwaio lightly curl’d 
** Bound their golden houses, girdled with the gleaming world: 

1 Query, mistlraRelaiiou i 
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Wliere smile ia secret, looking otw erasted lands, 

“ Blight and famino, plague and earthquaJce, roaring dee^ and fiery Bands: 

But they smile, they find a music ceutied lu a doleful song 

Steaming ftp, a lamentation, and an ancient tale of wrong, 

** Like a tale of little meaning tbougn the words are strong ; 

" Chanted from &u ill-used race of men that cleave the soil, 

Sow the seed, and reap the harvest with endurmg toil, ' 

** Storing yearly little dues of wheat, and wine and oil: 

** Till tliey perish and they suffer—some, ’tis whispered,—down in hdl 

Suffer endless anguish, others in Elysian valleys dwell, 

* Resting weary limbs at last on beds of asphodel. 

^ But as regards a comijarisou botwe^ the legislation from Simla 
and the legislation from Olympus, I do not remember having 
read anywhere in ancient mythology that the Homeric deities 
spent so much as .£?30,000 or a year at the beginning 

and end of the hot seasdn in lugging up and down their admi¬ 
nistrative apparatus, including the very founts and type for 
printing their decrees. Tins is another subject that deserves the 
attention of Mr. Gladstone. * . 

The analysis of the items of imports brings into prominence one 
notable characteristic of Indian commerce. The optimists vaunt 
the 96 millions sterling of annual imports and exports, and would 
have people believe that these figures represent masses of wealth 
moving by nothing but free stipulation, and thus, aud thus mainly 
or solely, equipoising or oscillating towards equipoise. But should 
some one analyse the schedules of imports, and confute the^assu- 
rances of prosperity and wealth, tliese very same optimists (their 
tricks are a thousand, their bosoms are one), respond in antisiro- 
phic declamation over the indolence, the improvidence, the low 
standard of comfort, and all the innate depravities, which are then 
said to characterise the natives of India. The journalist and the 
official take up the same parable in defence of their common cause. 

** Jib ordinai^y native can live comfftrtably on twopence a day. He 
needs nothing mote than a few rags of clothing, a handful of 
** rice and pulse and a little curry stuff.” [BveryMy remembers 
the ducal receipt ft>f a little curry recommended by His Grace dif 
Horfolk against the pinching of insufficient food.] Imports of 
” only 8s. per bead per annum 1 So little is the demand as yet 
'* in ikdia for our Bugltsh manufactures. After all these natives 
are but au ignpraut and inert folk* tJIte sfawes o/ a groi^ Bupereii- 
** Their habits are primitive, they have little ambition and 

Mif )■ mi w mf i y i* * ■.*■■><1—*w<>i> i liii nw ti n ll■Ml t |lll i H iitrM— 

*^1 ** Th ShgBt of n grm fupergti- yvay the present Lieatei»ant>Qov<!rnor , 
ssey aspersion of the po*r has recently (December l$7i) gwoet- 
pulation Cjt ihwtsa by a former IneU'* ted the aemindara of OrijMa m a 
ienimt tp«QWiUy vmcrvpuiws 0 m imtorri* 

Qti ioe rattSiihb^ oftiarprovuice« m of men,** ISa Tennyson’s 

The fel^tak wee wopnd np W a pro- Koriham Faixmer, howaver, 
lather lin this v^ute to tnoreaae knew himiialf to be a ss4 heathen 
Uhd assessment b/ft5 per oent aa laid down a similarly broad propod- 
|fttmi4p dm same Uoa; » Thpoor in a famp m 
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“ less progress. Laziness is inherent in the very nalture of the 
** mild Hindu, bigotry is essential to the very being of the sulky 

Muhammadan.” 

This .invocation of meiaphysibal entities to apologise or explain 
away the proofs of misrule is an old, old story. flTo have heard it 
over and over again any day those hundred years al)oufc another 
people who even yet are only painfully struggling out of tho perni¬ 
cious effects of a conijiicst without incorporation, absenteeism, 
poverty, and ernshed-out manufactures. “ Is it not,” said Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, therein more of'^he sociologist than of the economists 
“ is it not a bitter satire on the mode in which opinions are formed 
“ on the most important problems of human nature and life to find 
“ public instructors of the greatest pretension imputing tho back- 
“ wardness of Irish industry and the vvimt of energy of the Irish 
“ people in improving their condition to a peculiar indolence and 
“ insouciance in the Celtic race ? Of all modes of escaping from 
“ the consideration of effect of social and moral influences on 
“ the human mind, tho most vulgar is that of attributing the diver- . 
“ si ties of conduct and character to inherent natural differences. 

What race would not be indolent and insouciant when things are 
“ so arranged that they derive no advantage from forethought and 
“exertion? If such are the arrangements in the midst of which 
“ they live and work, what wonder if the hstlessness and iiidiffer- 
“ ence so engendered are not shaken off the first moment an 
“ opportunity offers when exertign would reajly bo of use ? ” 

Before I have done with tho statics of Indian commerce, it 
remains for me 10 verify by one or two more tests, the cornpulsori- 
ness of certain exports and the factiliousuess of certain imports. 
If it is by uucoercod, spontaneous action alone, if it is solely by 
mere advance in prosperity fliat Indian exports and imports have 
reached tlieae figures (which, however, cease to appear prodigious 
when considered in connection with the area and the population, 
coucerned) then let some of these optimists explain how it com^s 
that the local maritime trade of India along its own coasts should 
bl so disproportionate to the maritime trade with England. Here 
are the figures for IfiTO-TI.-— 

The Indian trade with Great Britain by the Cape and by Suez 
is returned at «£’58,393,34{i, thus ^ 

Exports of Indian MerehemdUe (so called) to 

England ... ... ....^30,194,300 

Imports of English MetcMndm (so called) to 

India ... V.SI8,ltf9JH0 

Tout... 


1 Z- 
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The lucjiaa trade within the Indian seas only, that is to say, at 
all the ports between Arabia and Siam, both those Indian ports 
which are British and those Indian ports also which are not 
British, is returned at «f20,452,2i21, thus ^ 

t. 

Exports both of Foreign MercTumdise (so called) 
and also of Indian Produce and Mauuiac- 
tures ... ... ... 0,356,930 

^ Ipipcrts both of Foreign Merchandise (so called) 

• and of Indian Produce and Manufactures ... 10,095,291 

Total ... 20,452,221 

The disproportion between the two trades is really much greater . 
than these figmes of 58 millions stciling and 20 millions sterling 
indicate. For much of this so-called coasting trade of India con¬ 
sists really of re-entries of trade with the^Uuited Kingdom, that is 
to say, represents goods actually on th'eir way to or from the 
United Kingdom vid some Indian Port of primary entry or dis¬ 
charge. Moreover the hgiiies of coasting trade include large 
amounts of railway matenal and other foreign-imposed mortgage, 
goods which have as little to do with genuine merchandise as a 
remainder of a loan when dubbed a revenue cash balance by 
a charlatan hnancier has to do with a veritable surplus. Mow will 
some of those gushing patriots, whose hearts, according to Sir 
Richard temple, swell with sentiment, thankfulness, and hope¬ 
fulness over such spirit-stirring figures as these, will they deign 
to explain this striking disproportion ? How comes it that the < 
maritime exchanges of over 200 millions of people among them¬ 
selves amount to only ^*20,000,000 while the maritime exchang¬ 
es of these same 200 millions, ^ith a remote population on the 
other side of the globe, amount to X’58,000,000 ? (In other years 
than 1870-71 the disproportion wiU be found to 1^ much greater 
even than this). How comes it that the people of Madras should 
bave SQ much more dealings with a cold island at the uttermd^t 
end of the planet, and so Tittle with their next door neighbours • 
in BengaH It was not always so. The coasting trade of the 
Coromandel was not always so inoonsiderable in proportion to its 
foreign tiada. * A share in tbe coasting trade of the Indies was 
thought a mo$t luetatjve and desirable business for the. Bonour- 
gbl« Oompimy of merchant adventurers trading to the blast, 
in those days when they had not yet takentogOTemmeht,**- 
thoeejiappierdeys before tbe Company bad come to he, in the 
bt Surke thing which was supposed by the Bnman 
hroeoncilet^lo to reason gnd prQprk%y’**etmdmiit nepQtia* 

the same potrer bkotning the general 
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♦‘trader, the same power the supreme lord”? Whore is now 
the pre-eminence of Ormuz, Surat, Calictit and Bencoleen, and the 
other places that figure in the early commercial annals of the 
East? ^I^'ho Madras coast, once populous with skilful manufactur¬ 
ers, has now to export grain from a scanty reserv#of food, and to 
deport disemployed labourers to weed sugarcane in the West Indies, 
Dacca, once a great city, rich with wonderful muslins, is now a col¬ 
lection of squalid, jungly, and feverish hovels. Antiquarians and 
travellers tell us of the intimate and beneficial relations that 
must have pisted between India on the one baud and Java and 
other tropical and sub-tropical regions on Che other hand, in thoso 
ages when neither Java bad been exploited by the Dutch, nor 
India, Ceylon and Burraah had come under commercial servitude 
, to the English. But now we have ito confess and deplore that 
the risk from viciasitudes of seasons in India is aggravated by 
the commercial isolation which cuts off India from her ncighbpurs 
in times of scarcity, and by a plantation system which sometimes 
sacrifices and always embarrasses and jeopardises hosts of human 
lives for the sake of a few staples of European luxury and riches 
such as Coffee, Indigo, Sugar and Cotton.* I shall return to 
this lamentable subject when 1 come to treat of the commercial 
dynamics, to which indeed it more properly belongs. 

It will doubtless be urged as a reply to my statement, that 
the exchanges of the 200 millions of natives which 1 have taken 
into cozAideration are only t^o maritime exchanges, whereas 
there are other and important inland exchanges conducted by 
railway waggon, by bullock cart and by river Imat which have 
been omitted in my reckoning. Be it noted however that my 
comparison between the Indian trade within the Indies and the 
Indian trade with the Brithih islands professes to deal solely 
with the sea-borne goods. If ]^have omitted the inland transport 
of Indian goods within India, 1 have likewise omitted the inland 
transport of Indian goods within England. A mementos consi¬ 
deration will disclose why such a comparison must confined 
th the sea-borne trade in both cases. Inere are no fibres of 
• the inland trade in England, and mnch less in India which can 
be relied on. (Yet, if tolerably accurate enmnerations could be 
procured, they would certainly bear out my atgumeni.) It is 
easy to scrutinise the loading and unloading of a catgo over a ' 
ship^s. aide in a few harbours, but it troUld w imposstb^ to euu* 

, metate the loads of bullock cait and river boat on tbud ahd 
field and stream over miUioEie of square miles*'‘'Al*6ve all 
tHere is an admirable test available for verifying t^a rei|;irmi'of 
the maritime exchanges, nameljr, the tt# apd^ Ammmt 

I . . . .. . ^ in ., . . H i . n* ! i t . n l i- m .1 . .. .. 

, * Oompsre Blue book on Orissa BaminOi |)a|i 941,' ^ ' 
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customs* dj^ties actually realised upon these transactions. No 
such verification can be attempted for the inland exchanges. 

X knoWj indeed, that there are administration and other reports 
especially, of the Central Frovinees—that highly favour<^l region 
of optimist veuhiage-^reports that bristle with annual schedules 
of the inland trade of this territory and that district, all 'multi¬ 
plied, added, divided, and averaged ad infinitum. In default of 
some such means of' verihcatipn as I have just described, 1 reckon 
t||iese 4^fBcial and optimist guesses to be even less valuable than 
the local officers’ estimates of grain «tock in Orissa, on the eve 
of the famine, that is, *1 reckon them a good deal worse than 
worthless. 

I’urning now from the customs’ returns of the Government, I 
shall appeal for a verification to the personal experience of the 
merchant There is hardly a merchant who settles anywhere in 
India, especially beyond the permanently assessed lands of Lower 
Bengal, that does not at first experience bewilderment for a time 
over these official tables of millions upon millions sterling of 
exports. For a while he fails to realise the prodigious poverty 
of th© country. Taught, however, by experience, he begins to 
appreciate the actual situation of Indian trade, the paucity of 
entrepreneurs, the scantiness of stocks of produce, and the enor¬ 
mous difficulty of extending business except by venturing*upon 
numerous and precarious advances on security of the most hazar¬ 
dous character, At last he discovers that much of those*' Indian 
customs-house returns bear no analogy whatever to the port 
entries of other countries to whose statistics be is accustomed. 


For his purposes those Indian returns of exports and imports are 
utterly factitious, for they have nothing whatsoever to do with ex¬ 
changes, or with merchandise, or with the like purport of the 
brdk of f^he customs’ registers in Oliver countries than India. 

Qur Indian statesmen are always seeking to vindicate the 
s^ess of our rule in India by political economy. What has 
poliii^l economy do with the case ? The economist tells us^ 
tha^ the exports and imports of a nation equate or oscillate 
'equation by ,wbat he calls the action of intematiobal 
supply ^ ^d demauuK whereby according to him the aggregate d 

aggregate of export But in 





aq^lfed ejcports 




d inerts do not equate nor 'oscil- 
year's expo^.^ froth’" 
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ports, a balance in favour of India, is not lic]uidated*to the full 
in bullion, nor in any other commodity at all. The economist 
tells us that if the exports of one country A to another country 
B be iri excess of A’s imports from B, and if the diiference be 
not li(]uulated Ju bullion, then the rate of excUhuge at B and A 
respectively, are in favour of B and against A. He tells us that 
these features of premium and discount are only temporary, for 
that at last A will be induced to buy (import) more from B, or 
which is the same thing fiom G a debtor of. A, or else that *6 
will be obliged to economist* and buy less from A, and that then 
those conditions of premium aud discount will cease to cbarac> 
terise the exchanges. The economist tells that there will ensue 
retrenchment on the one side or profusion on the other, so 
that the aggicgate of exports from either country will no longer 
be seriouhly exceeded by the aggiegatc of imports into that country. 
But what is it that actually occurs in Indian exchanges? The 
noinial rate of exchauge*is aud for years it continues to he against 
India, and for that m^ter is mostly but little in favour of aud 
is often against England ; the exports from India continue to bo 
in excess of the imports ; the balance to be made good to India 
is not liquidated to the full in silver; England does not retrench 
in her consumption of Indian produce. Let the shareholders of 
Indian banks consider how the very foundations of their business 
arc thus undermined by those officials who profess the gospel of 
Free Tr^ile. Such and so signal are the confutations of the so- 
called laws of political economy which Indian affairs present. 

It is not the metaphysics of that pretended science that will 
measure or explain the relations betwen India and England. The 
following few words of an obscure paragraph iu Mr. Mill’s Political 
Economy are enough to showf that his two volumes are void of 
jurisdiction in these questions of our Indian empire. They show 
also that the so-called laws of international have as many excep¬ 
tions as the so-called laws of interpersonal exchange. 1 italicise 
some of the expressions. • 

* Before closing this discussion it is fitting to point out in what 
“ manner and degree the preceding conclusions are affected by the 
** existence of international payments not originating in cotn^ 
** meroe, aad for which no equivalent in either money or com- 
modities is expected or received; such as, a tftbute or romU^ 
tanoe of rent to absmtee landlorde or gf intereat to foreign 
‘ oroditorB, or a Gtmmunent expenditure abroad, such as Eng^ 
' land inctirs in the management of some of her colonial d#- 
'* pendencies. * , 

To begin with the (assumed) case of butter. The supposed^mt- 

. I liiMliilMMtii ■ ii 11 ffMaiW Mpi IMH .. 

See further, Note A in appendix, pnge 323. 
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*' nual remi^tapces being made in commodities, and being exports for 
** which there is no return, it is no longer requisite that the imports 
“ and exports should pay for one another : on the contrary there 
“ must be an annual excess of eicports over imports, equ|tl to the 
** value of the repiittance If, before the country became liable to 

the annual payment, foreign commerce was in its datuial state of 
“ equilibrium, it will now be necessary for the sake of effecting 
** the remittances, that foreign countries should be induced to take 
“ 8 greater quantity of goods than before: which can only be done 
** by offering those exports on cheapersfcerms, or in other words, by 
** paying dearer for fbieiga commodities. The international values 
“ will so adjust themselves that either, by greater exports or by 
“ smaller imports or both, the requisite excess on the side of ex- 
“ ports will be brought abqjit; and this excess will become the 
'* permanent state. The result is, that a country which maken 
** regular [rather, regulated or obligatory] payment to foreign 
** countriee^ besides losing whaut it pays, loses also sometki ag 
“ mors by the less aduantageous terms on*\ohich it is forced to 
“ exchange its productions for foreign commodities. 

The same results follow on the supposition of money. Com- 
” merce being supposed to be in a state of equilibrium when the 
“ obligatory remittances begin, the first remittance is necessarily 
“ made in money. This lowers prices in the remitting country and 
“ raises them in the receiving. Tlie natural effect is that moio 
“ commodities are exported, &c. * * * ♦ • * » 

* The result to the interests of the two countries will 
** be as already pointed out: the paying country will give a 
** higher pi'we for all that it buys from the receiving country, 
** while the latter besides receiving the tribute obtains the export- 
" table produce of the tributary country at a lower piice. (Book 
** iii. Obapter xxi. Sec. 4. Jntenyitional payments of a non- 
” commercial character,) 

The extensive catalogue of exemptions set forth in this 
cautious proviso of Mr. Mill, shows that the Indian problem 
is not to be solved xny political economy. That problem is nolf 
capable of being solv^ at all except by the veritable science of 
sociology. Mr. Mill himself who in bis best days was the disciplp 
of Oomte but * 

• <CheflN!e|wrvUtateilgiiinrifiuto 

has ihade his political economy inshTdeUye only in so far as he has 
overstepped the limits sNgned by hIS predecessors and bae^ mdire or 
less Snoonsist^Uy with his own premises, extended the scope of his 
towards a social instead of merely a monetary ^ilosophy. 
As HtS Mill formerly elainssd a wider^domida than Mr, l^oaido, so 
apa *hie successors alSo'^the youbier economists are resenting the 
heu^ and definitions set by Mn bnd Oius the wordy 
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Tind metapltysical wrangles of these various exponents as to the 
actual extent of their jurisdiction demonstrate tbe*instability of 
their anarchic interregnum. 

The discredited idols of ^litical Economy will afford our 
Indian* ministers but little protection in th^ impending crisis. 
The spontaneity postulated by the economist is negatived by the 
very statement of the relations between India and England. 
Other and more potent influences having been found to be at 
work, why do our Indian ministers not proceed Jbo deal with 
these ? Why do they per^jist in recurring to hypothetical*assudlp- 
tions which confessedly are displaced imthe particular case ? The 
Indian financier dons the ephod of the political economist in 
order to prophesy smooth things over a discredited and doomed 
rdgime. Presently he, like the poor usher De Breze, will be com¬ 
manded by some Mirabeau to stand aside with his Urim and his 
Thummim as having no longer place nor utterance here. 

It is not the first time that metaphysics, the invariable resource 
of retrograde politicians, have been resorted to for disproof of 
English failure in India. In 1788 the metaphysical laws of 
English evidence were invoked and with success to screen Indian 
oppression. In 1872 the not less metaphysical laws of political 
economy are invoked (is it so to be recorded,—with success ? ), to 
deny Indian impoverishment. 

I have too much confidence,” said Edmund Burke addressing 
a tribunal which subsequently proved itself all unworthy of his 
confidence,*' I have too much confidence in the learning with 
“ which you will be advised, and the liberality and nobleness 
** of the sentiments with which you are born, to suspect that 
you would by any abuse of forms and by a technical course of 
** proceeding, deny justicedbo so great a part of the world that 
** claims it at your hands. Tour Lordships always had an ample 
** power, and almost unlimited jurisdiction; you have now a 
” boundless object. It is not from this district, or from that 
“ parish, not from this city, or the other province, that relief is 
* now applied for: exiled and undone prindes, extensive trlbes» 
suffering nations, infinite descriptions of men dtfifsrent in 
** language, in manner and in rites, men separated by aveiy barrier 
** of natufe from you by the providence of God. are Uended in 
** one common cause, and are now become suppliants at your bar^ 
** For the honour of this nation^ in vindication of this *inys* 
** teHous providence, let it be known- tluit no rule upon 

munioipM maxims, (if any such exists), wfi! p^venl tM 
** course of that imperial justice which you owe to the petmle that 
** ceil to you ftom all parts ^ a great airioifited world, * * 

c( e a a e e • fbrbid that when you try the*xnc|l 
**scrioua of all causes, that wheC you try the causa*o£ ma 
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' in the presence of Europe, there should l)e the least suspicion 

* that a nhrrow partiality utterly destructive of justice should 
‘ so guide us, that a British subject in power should appear 
‘ in substance to possess rights ^tghich are denied to the humble 
'* allies, to the ^attached dependents of this kingdom, fwho by 

their distance have a double demand upon your protection, 

* and who by an implicit, 1 hope not a weak and useless, trust 

* in you, have stripped themselves of every other resource under 
heaven. 

^ ' * * JAMES OEDDES. 


Note A (page 319) 

In the present depression of our Indian banks, both those of dis¬ 
count and those of exchange—a depression from which there is no 
hope of early relief—the unfortunate shareholders may well take 
into serious consideration the portentous ii^flucncc over their affairs 
exerted by the Government How is it possible for their affairs to 
prosper when the really commercial business of genuine exchange is 
so completely dominated by one single authority, an authority utterly 
beyond competition as being far above loss, an authority whose nett 
drawings reach the unparalleled amount of 0^13,000,000 a year ? 
What sort of field is left to the exchange banks in a commerce, 
if commerce it may be called, of some J?o(),000,000 a year either 
way ? Nor is it only the business of exchange that is thus,, handi¬ 
capped. This single autocrat, hhnself the master of 200,000 
bayonets, iuOuences the Indian business of inland discount as 
heavily as he does the Indian business of foreign exchange. The 
shareholders of all Indian banks will be fortunate if our leading 
official bank in India, in which unofgcial banks are necessarily 
interested, succeed in extricating itself without a painful crisis from 
its present unsound condition of having the bulk of its capital, 
a capital but little reinforced by private deposits, locked up in 
Qovernmeut securities. The excuse of the directors, a mary natural 
excuse, for locking u]} so much of their means in this way, instead • 
of keeping it employ ed within easy call in the regular discount 
bills of proper baking is this, that Indian trade is, and for a long 
time hasbeen^ very sla^. The words "excessive and prolonged slack¬ 
ness of Indian business/*—wbat are they but a rouu^ about phrase 
for general Indian imj^verishment? Meanwhile ,lhe dimeters trust 
that tha seantinesa of private deposits will eontinise td be snl^pie- 
by eiuiK balances of Government revenbe lent.^'^tn subserve 
thndintar^ of commerce” Vain expectation I For the present it 
Is plei^aal to have a dividend eked out by the profits on Government 
money* lying on deposit^ But these* so-caUed cash halanoes of 
Cmvernmgtot revenue are in fact borrowings, and borrowings are 
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apt to become exhausted, and then comes the crisis 9 .S in 1855. 
Even if the sums lent on deposit by Government were genuine 
revenue balances it would be unwise to trust in them so much 
For the deposit account of a solitary millionaire is not so reliable 
for banking purposes as the deposit accounts of a thousand men 
with each a thhusand pounds. The millionaire may change his 
mind at any moment and suddenly draw on demand in full. Not 
so with average of a multitude of customers. Again, the 
millionaire’s means may fail /iiwi, and this is what is sure tcn,happ%n 
sooner or later with the millionaire depositor of borrowed “ cash 
balances ” whose case we are now cousidefing. 

I shall take another example of the same argument from the case 
of exchanges. Let the shareholders, who have been smarting under 
the scanty dividends of Indian banks of exchange, consider whajb 
sort of “ business ” is the Secretary of State’s drawing account 
of 13,000,000 a year. Little brokerage will the banks reap 
upon that set of drafts campared with what they might reasonably 
expect to secure from transactions to the same amount in aggregate, 
but spread over a multitude of private individuals. 

When one notices the prominence of Indian Government 
Securities in the half-yearly investment statements of our banks 
and insurance companies in India and at home, one cannot but be 
shocked at the misery which is awaiting the numerous and helpless 
victims of the impending crisis in Indian commerce and finance. 



Art. IX.-~THE HINDU CASTES. 

# 

1.— Hindu, Tnhes and Castes as represented in Benares. By 
the Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., LL.B. Calcutta. Thacker atul 
Spink. 1872. 

Z.^Hemoirs of the History, Folk Lore and distribution of the 
Haces of the North- Western Frouijfices of India, By the late 
Sir H. M. Elliot, k.o.Hj Edited by John Boames, Jk.u.AS. Part 
I, castes and tlieir sub-divisions. Loudon. Tiiibner & Co. 1809. 


T he subject of the two books before us is one which, although 
it bears ujK)n everjj point connected with the daily life of 
every resident iu India, has yet to be thoroughly investigated. 
Although we have now been masters of Hindustan for well-nigh a 
(vnluiy, a»id intimately connected witli its people for twice that 
period, we have as yet made no great steps m understanding tlie 
ciu’iv>us and artilicial net-work of custom which forms the basis of 
their social and religious polity. Tljeories of ethnology wo have had 
in abundance, all more or Itss useless, because framed merely from 
one point of view, either religion, language, or physical aspect 
being taken in each case as the hobby horse which was to be 
ridden to death. 

Two m.'iin causes have been at \jork to prevent any fnquirie.s, 
that may have boon made on thi.s subject, from standing on their 
own merits and Ireing capable of being utilised by future enquirers 
iu going into further details. The first is the extraordinary perver¬ 
sity shown by even those acquainted with the .subject, in persist¬ 
ing in the belief that the four castesManu are still existing and 
that the so-called mixed castes aro.^e out of them. This lias all hut 
rendered useless, the otherwise valuable information to bo derived 
from tire census of the North-West Provinces, which precedt'd 
that now under corppilation; and it gravely disfigures the otherwise 
valuahle^book of Mr. Sherring now under our consideration, ft 
should never be lost sight of that, whether the fourfold division of 
castes by Manu had ever a real existence, or was, as there seems 
some reason to think, a merely ideal state to which *tho Brali- 
maiis> if powerful enough, were to strive to attain, it has never bceu 
ap force witlun the perjfod of which we possess any trustworthy re- 
eonds. At t|;ie present day not only is no distinct Sudra casteVound« 
anywhere, but it is impossible to separate those' of the trading 
have a tight to be called Yaisiyas froth those who have 
Nay,^ more, the Cf^^aner classes of Bijputa have often so mixed 
the ether tribes around theth that it is extremely diB&mlt to 
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case of the Brahmans, there arc divisions amongst tho^, which evi¬ 
dently were not contemplated by the great Hindu lawgiver. 

The next obstacle is the ethnological one. Nothing has done 
more to frustrate the results of mquiries in this direction, than the 
practice^of drawing a bard and fust line between Aryans and Non- 
Aryans. Whilst some classes have kept themselves almost free 
from intermixture with their surroundings, others seem to have 
freely mingled with the aborigines ; some probably aboriginal tribes 
have adoptetl the language and religion of their conqueror^, whilst 
others have retained one or other of those or merely modified them. 
It is this tendency to theorise ethnologically without sufficient 
data to go on that has led tho author of Orissa to class as inferior 
Bralimans, the Gadis of the Himalayas, the Bhuinhars of Bebar, 
and others, who, though protending to ,the title of Brahmans, aro 
not ailmittoil to be so by any other caste. The Bhuinhars, in fact, 
in some places call themselves Rajputs. Tlie same confusion arises 
with regard to the ilaj]'iiits, amongst whom the Jats and Gujara 
are frequently classed, though all their rites and customs tend to 
show that they are really tribes of Goallas. 

It is greatly to be regretted tliat the Government of India 
has never called for returns of the castes and sub-divisions of 
castes in the different provinces. Some sort of attempt was 
made,at the time of the compilation of the Glossary, but the in¬ 
formation given was meagre, and Sir Henry Elliot at once showed 
how incomplete was the list. With tho exception of tho Glossary 
and Supplement, a few scattereil works here and there such as 
Reades’ Infeiior Castes of the North-West, and Carnegy’s Races 
of Ondh, aro all the contributions we have to the subject, save Mr. 
Slicrring’s attempt to do for Benares what we should wish to 
see done for all India, • 

Wo noticed at first what we^consider a grave defect in the ar¬ 
rangement of the book ; that is, an attempt to reduce the arrange¬ 
ment in some sort to the fourfold division of Mauu, a natural result 
of which is such grievous collocations as thajjb of the Banjarns 
(h tribe with no moi% pretentions to caste than Nats or JKanjars) 
with Agarwalas and other classes, who have considerable claims 
to be considered as typical Taisiyas. 

We must also denounce in the strongest terms the introdueiion 
of notices of eminent inhabitants of Benares into the body; of * 
the book. These so-called historical sketches, though they 
, woulrf doubtless increase the sale of the volume ^ongst the 
friehds and admiters of those vrhose lives are rewd, form nh 
of the subject msFtter which gives its name to tymok, and wotild 
much more fittingly have lieen placed in a \ volume, Inlho 
case, at least, of the Bhuinhars, tWe introduy I tho life of thef* 
Maharajah of Benares^ has led the author tof^ ^ Jtat tribe at&ohga^ 
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Iho Stirwaiia Biahiuaiis, a position which the Sarwaiia Bt^hmani* 
iudiguautly 'repudiate, and which is not admitted by any other 
cfiste. No Bralimauic honours are paid by any caste to the Ba- 
bhaus or Bhninhars. They have %ome curious rules within which 
they and Eajpuj^s may take food from one another, *and in 
Oliota Nagpur they claim to be Kajputs. They adopt sur¬ 
names alike of Btahinaus and Rajputs, Singh, Towari, Rai, Panro, 
and the like ; but the names of their clans aio, almost without 
e:^ption framed from the Rajputs. 'J’heir customs present a 
striking' similarity to those of the wijfrior class, and in fact, ex¬ 
cept their own assertion, there seems to be not' one single 
reason for believing the curious statement made by Mr. Campbell 
m his Ethnology of India that there is “ no doubt that this class 
“ is formed by an intermixture of Brdhmans with some inte¬ 
rior caste.” Mr. Sheiriug admits this to be “untenable,” 
but proposes no solution of his own. Another serious difficulty 
in digesting the contents of the book also yriscs from the continual 
cross-divisions we meet with. Thus, in ontf chapter, Parwal and 
PalUwal are classed with Kbatri, in another they appear as a 
sul)-division of Oswal. Muriyaii and Savaiya, the two largest 
sub-divisions of Mallalis, are found both under Mallahsaud Kabars. 
Bausphor are included under Dharkar and Mehtar; and Pasi, 
though enumerated as a separate caste, is also included as a sub¬ 
division of Khatik. Fuithcr enijuiry, and more careful revision 
will doubUehS eliminate these blemishes. t, 

The lutroduction is mainly occcfjpied with extracts from Manu, 
It then embarks into the question as to whether the primitive 
castes were three or four in number, a speculation quite as pro¬ 
fitable as whether Heiigist and Horsa came over in three or 
more ships, and quite as easily dotermiued. Our author pro¬ 
ceeds, “ The only castes that have for the most part preserved 
their purity of blood are the Brahmans, the Kshatriyas, and per- 
“ baps some of thet Vaisiyas.” Under which head would he rank 
the Kayasihas, who are perhaps the most clearly demarked of 
existing castes, both*as a whole and in their siibadivisions? The first 
thing thaft strikes the reader, when he comes to the liook jitself, is 
the vastly disproportionate space allotted to the Brahmans and 
R&jputs W that given to the rest of the tribes The i^jaaners and 
«customs of theJBriihmans, as regards their religions observances 
and ceremonial, have been so often treated of, that wo may well 
IMSS ever them here, fior do we see the object of their inWoduc- 
iiod in the Volume before us* We come next to the divisions of 
tIJh t^ipieal branches of Brahmans, Oaur and Bravira, .These, 
excl|||(dtsfg iifi they do at least thirty tribes of Brahmans, and only 
tholutiing by a side widd tbe Brahmans of Bengal,* can be said to 
|K)Ssess*no more than an antiquamn interest. The whole of the 
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account of the Bialiinans ia, in fact, encuinbcriMl to such a degree 
with the fanciful Ootras derived from the Vedas thSy are pi<»- 
suiiied to follow, that it would be extremely dirticult to turn this 
part of the book to any practical^usc. 

In secRou TIL, however, of Chapter IV., wc come to a point of the 
greatest interest. The Brahmans heie euumerateu are ail employ¬ 
ed in sacerdotal functions, and are all I'ookcd down upon by the 
noii-priestly Brahmans. Thus, we have the cuiious anomaly that 
in the priestly caste the performance of any priestly function is con¬ 
sidered degrading. The du^r of a Brahman is not to pcrlbrm tl7e 
oiiice of priest but to lead the Vedas. We have the Mahabraiimaii, 
who performs the funeral ceremonies, and whom his brother Brah¬ 
mans will not touch. The Gungaputra, commonly called the 
Ghat Brahman, whose name is a bv-woid, Pandas or temple 
priests, Barna Brahmans who conduCT the worship of the lower 
castes, Gyawals and Prayagwals who rule over the ceremonies 
connected with pilgrimages to Gya and Allahabad, Ojhas (con¬ 
founded by Dr. Huntci'^with Maithila Brahmans of whom they are 
a degraded race) exorcising the vocation of Wizards, Dayabagyas 
Gaiiaks and Jausi Brilimaus who cast horoscopes aiul predict 
events. All these are looked upon as a lower class by the ortho¬ 
dox Brahman. The cause of this remains yet to be explained. 

Tho Bhuinhars wc have already noticed above. It is only need¬ 
ful to add that the necessity of making a Brahman of the Maliara- - 
jah of Bt'nares has caused the invention of a tribe of Bhuiubar 
Kajputs. The two so-called tribes are one and the same. Of tliu 
remaiumg tribes of Gaur BrahrnauB, tho Jijhotiya and Surastvat 
claim no particular notice. The Tuga Gaur Brahmans seem iu 
everything but name to be identical with tlie Bhuinhars ; and there 
seems to be some ground for* supposing that the Bengali Tagores 
(properly Tliakur) are au offshoot from them. Like the Bhuinhars, 
the regular Brahmans repudiate all connection with them ; and as 
M r. Beames says at the conclusion of Sir Henry Elliot’s lengthy 
disquisition on them, there seems no reason for supposing them to 
•be anything but low Aryans.—The Maithil atid Utkala Br^bmaus 
are very rapidly despatched by Mr. Sherring. • 

Amongst Dravira Brilhmans, the Eonkan tribe amongst the 
lilahrattay seems to have of the greatest claim to distinction. With 
regard to these and other Mahratta Brahman#, Mr. Campbell* 
seems to have distinguished himself by travelling far iiitd the 
realfns of pure conjecture. Thougji Mr. Sherring states these sus¬ 
picions, it is merely to dissent from them, and so faf most pAmle 
will gp with him. The rest of the Dravira Brihmans are not 
very remarkable, except the NSgars, who were at one tim^ re¬ 
nowned for their fighting qualities. * * ‘ ^ 

Amongst the so-called supplementary tribes of BrdhmanSi the 
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Sakaclwipi Brahmans are chiefly remarkable tor tlioii i^reat num¬ 
bers, and for the ffict tliat they will drink from a vessel from 
which another person has already drunk. The Kashmiri Pandits 
aie said to l)e the only Hindu caste to be found in Kashmij'. They 
are wmuderfully fpiir and have no objection to flesh-eating. Num¬ 
bers of them are now settled in India. * 

The Rajputs, though so widely spread and well-known a rac 
have had little done to olucidato their history since the publici 
tion of Tod’s Rajasthan. Certainly not much is added by quoting 
from Campbell’s Ethnology that '* thei*^wives are shut up in seclii- 
“sion and lost for agift'ultural labour,” a statement not onl} 
contradicted by Tod, who says “To attend and aid in tlio 
“ miniitim of husbamlry is by no means uncommon with them, as 
“ to dress and carry the mopls of their husbands to the flelds is a 
“ general practice,” but at variance with the commonly observed 
custom at the present day, where the husband is absent as a 
soldier, or in. service, for the wife to cariy on the farming of the 
patrimony. * 

It seems a pity tliat Tod’s classification of 36 royal races should 
be accepted as anything but a purely ornamental arrangement, 
founded as it was on lists differing considerably both in the 
numbers and names of the tribes included in it, and containing 
at least two tribes, the Jats and Oujars, with whom the Rajputs 
do not even generally intermarry. There are, it appears, 99 dis¬ 
tinct tribes of Rajputs in Benares, though Mr. Carnogy cottld only 
find 29, only so far off as Oudh. The first tribe we find mentione<l 
is !hat of the Gablots, the reason being that it is the tribe to 
which belongs the Maharajah of Vizianagram, of whom our 
author has subjoined a sketch. A division of the Raqpiits into 
$uiajliausi, Chandrabansi, and Agnibansi, with the subordinated 
Ootras Jadubansi and Nagbansi, plus the Thakur and otlior spuii- 
011 S or degenerate tribes, would have* been much more useful than 
the scattered notices we have of the extant trilies. Not but 
tliat many of them are worthy of their separate notices. The Oau- 
tams, Bais and Chauhans are races whose histoiy is the eaily * 
history ot Hindustan. The strife between the Chandels and 
Chauhans would furnish materials for a history in itself. Tho 
Powars and Solaukhis are also tribes well jknown in the reconls 
early Aryan stiife* The Tuars (who claim Anand Pal as one 
of< their ^jas) were kings of Delhi while the Gahawars were 
iwlera of Benares. The iRathors are retnarkabje for having serVed 
the Musalnaao invaders as soldiers and greatly asinsted tliem in 
ihefr eonquest. Some of them are now Musalminsf but stilb call 
ihemqslites by their gentile name. The Bajwhrs have Utile or 
n<s prefonsiou to be considered Rij|luts, and the Nikhamb, another 
pf the etmiled royal tribes, are merely a division of the 
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Cliaulians on their own confession, A curious ci^stom prevails 
amongst the Baghels that they. never marry within their own 
an admission (possibly) of inferior descent. The Jats and 
Gujars are enumerated as Rajputs and have a chapter to them¬ 
selves. We must disagree with the sentiinei^t that it would 
have been 5iit of place to discuss their origin, as on that jpin 
hangs their position. It seems to be generally admitted that 
j obey do not intermarry with Rajputs ; and although Mr. Sherring 
says there is good reason the belief that such allia^ices h^ve 
been formed, Tod distii^ly denies it. Like the Gujars their 
habits are 'pastoral, and the practice of allowing second marriage 
points to some lower class than Rajputs as their forefathers. 
It seems very probable that the claim of the Gujars of Bijnaur 
to be Goallas is a true one« ^ 

We como now to what our author terms the Mixed Classes— 
Vaisiyas, Sudras and others. The title involves an error in the 
face of it, as Vaisiyas and Sudras are not mixed classes. The 
position assumed fliat the Vaisiyas were originally “chiefly 
engaged in rural pursuits ” which is alleged to be incontestable, 
destitute as it is of one iota of proof, q^lls for but little remark. 
Roving as the Aryan immigrants were continually, they bad little 
chance of becoming agriculturists, and it is hardly likely that the 
more herdsmen of the cattle which like the Scythians, they 
probably carried along with them, would have formed a part of the 
twice «born classes. The statement, too, that tho Vaisiya and 
Sudra class have become “ intimately blended ’* would be of some 
value if any Vaisiya or any Sudra caste could be shown ever to 
have existed. But we may safely pass over the preliminary chap¬ 
ter, which, assuming as it does, the existence of a Sudra caste 
and describing as common 1 k> the diflerent tribes of this caste, cere¬ 
monies which vary in important points in every one t)f these 
fribes .can be but of very minor interest. 

The next chapter contains an account of religious devotees; 
who, as having dispensed with caste altog^her, are hardly .weR 
* selected as typical Vaisiyas or Sudras. The first division con|- 
mences with a gross error as to the term Gosain. Gosain is not 
used vaguely by Hindus at all, but is as invariably used as a distine-* 
tive generic title of |devotees, who follow the worship of Vishnu 
as B^shtab or Baisnah, but is generally cbnflnepd to the Gm:us ol 
that profession. TheiK^asnamis are* wml known as the Ptxrohiti;:i 
of many of tl>e lower castds, hut the list given of th^m k 
Jy incorreok ’ Severai^f these sects of devotees have, 
is euijous, and*soine Qf> them somewhat that is adtnh^ahle lie ineili 
precepts and practice but as they have Jbut UtRe Warinj^: 0 ^ 
subject of caste^ they call for ho mention here, leiteept ■ 

aflord a long standing proof of the irksomem^ ol thO; ~ 
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fetter, and of.the readiness with which (on any religious pretext), it 
could be cast off. 

The next chapter is almost ludicrous in the collocation. Here 
we have the sacred bard (the Bhat) ^nd the herald (the ('fharan) 
castes, ranking alrfi'ost with Brahmans and Rajputs, and to this day 
claiming and receiving the courtesy title of Maharaj, placed side by 
side with pimps, procurers, prostitutes ^nd dancers. Tlie bulk 
of the classes mentioned, too, are Muhammadans. 

At length we come to the Baniyas. An attempt is made to as¬ 
sign a remoter antiquity to the Kliatris fiian the Rajput? can claim, 
chiefly on the authority Mr. Campbell’s Ethnology. It would 
seem that the Bnilimans, if they ever did eat food (not cooked 
but uncooked food) from the hands of the Kshatriyas, gave up the 
■ practice on account of their erntinued squabbles with them, whilst 
having no ground of enmity against the trading class of Khatris 
they still took this convenience, as a favour, from them. It seems 
highly improbable, that the Khatris if, as "they claim to lie, of 
the same lineage as the Kshatriyas, and in no way degenerate, 
should have made so little way in India as they have ; their number, 
except in the Panjab, where they co-exist with the Sikh Kshai- 
riyas, being insignificant. The Agarwalas are on the whole 
the most powerful and wealthy of the Baniyas. It matters 
very little how they came by their name unless some historical 
fact can be connected with it. It would, however, have been 
well to have given some more detailed account of their customs. 
The Oswals, who should have l)een placed with Sarawaks (who 
are Imrely mentioned), are ruthlessly sacrificed ; and make way for 
Babu Siva Pershad’s history which is nothing to the noint. A 
curious fact that some of these Jain Baniyas interr v 

Hindu Baniya castes is altogether*’ passed over. tie book, 

have by some strange caprice included with the other Jianiyas, 
the Banjaras, a tribe almost certainly aboriginal to a considerable 
extent, converted to Islamism, by profession originally robbers, 
by force of circumstances converted into carriers, especially of^ 
gram. No particulars are given of the divisions of them, which 
are said to he marked. In Bengal the Mukeris or Mukbiyar are 
the tribe most commonly found. As we pass on cemfusion be¬ 
come more confounded. After cautioning bi^ reader that Halwaisi 
BhUnas (as^he calls Randus) are qf^eo confounded, the 
to; eng|:flerate Bonnetroi a mere misfiling 
(synonym of Kandu), as one df the castes of Halwm. 
—- ^ title, is incltided under kklwar, which fs aliso 
r, a Banfya and not a Sunri/ lti<* 
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The Kayasthas which as a class rank certainly far*highcr than 
the Baniyas are here introduced. The position of the twelve 
tribes of Kayasthas is variously given. Mathiir Kaits, how¬ 
ever, sye allowed by all to Be the chief class, and with them 
alone do other castes intermarry. Unai,*the half-caste, is 
included on *the authority of Elliot alone, but is not admitted 
by the Kayasthas as a Kayastha class at all. The Brahmans 
allege that the Unai are Brahmans, who by trade lost their caste ^ 
and our author himself has previously included them as^Baniytis. 
The accoui^t of the BenglRi Kayasthaf^is meagre and incorrect. 
There are seventy-two and not eleven classes, but the title is only 
introduced to bring in Bdbu Guru Das Mittra. 

The divisions of the artisans is somewhat quaint. Next to 
the Sonars, a class of extreftie respectobility, come the Carpenters, 
impure in every part of India. Laheri who are said to be earthen¬ 
ware varnishers are really Luc-workers, Dal>gar are Chamars; and 
Patua, also called Jugi Yatua, merely an offshoot of the Tantis. 

The agricultural castes are more carefully considered ; though 
there are still, however, errors and omissions. It is strange that no 
other Kurmis are enumerated than those that could be culled from 
the supplemental glossary, as in one district alone twenty-eight 
sul>-divisi()ns have been found. No notice, too, is taken of the 
singular connection subsisting between the Kurmis and the Dha-s- 
nuks. A Kurmi, who sells himself into slavery (not an uncom¬ 
mon thing even now) is said to become a Dhanuk. Mahtau 
(properly Mahto; said to be a class of Kurmis is a common name 
for a headman amongst Kurmis, Koiri.s, a;id Goallas in Behar, 
Gorakhpur, Hurrpur, and the neighbouring parts, and not a class 
■ ti all. 

enougu'. ,j,re enumerated Separately from Kurmis, though only a 
sun-ai vision of them. Our anchor persists in confounding them 
with the Malis, in the matter of the A^ur or bridal crown; though 
under the head of Malis, he afterwards corrects himself. Dhail^ 
phora separately enumerated are Kurmis, and the Rasgars *are 
*Kajputs, now by conversion Musalmans. • 

The Gowallas (calling themselves in the North-West, Ahirs) are 
certainly one of the largest of the castes. They have three great 
divisions and innumdteble sub-divisions. Gaddis enumerated by, 
Mr. Sherring as GowaUas are really .^Gaveis (a fai inferior eftste),* 
thojjgh elevated by Un^^unter to dignity of Brifamans.; 
The Gujars and Jats almost certainly GowitHas by* ex¬ 
traction, and'Gowalla Rajas were formerly paramount in )p9rts 
of Hindustan.* Notwithstanding Mf Oampbeirs view that 
Gowalla is uot a tribal name,* tl^re seems»to be but little 
of the race connection between the Gowallas of the NorUi-^est amS 
Bengal, ev«|a inclusive of those of 
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certainly a rliflSculty; but as they have no connection with 
the other Gowallas of Bengal, and neither intermarry with them, 
nor follow the same pursuits, it is perfectly poasibie they may be 
a different race. Their name certainly favours a contrary ut^ion. 

Under Kahars r.te enumerated one class of Dhanuks or Kurmis, 
four classes of Mallahs, one class of Kamdus, and several in-^ 
dependent castes ; whilst the best known class of Kahars, the 
Kawanis, are not mentioned. * 

The Dhobi allow seven castes to exist amongst them, Magadhiya, 
Ajudhija, Kanaujiya, Bel war, Gosar,"^ Bathare, and ^ Pagahiya. 
Of the other tribes mentioned. Shaikh and Bhaika are Musal^ 
mans. No mention is made of the cultivating Dhobis, who do 
not intermarry with the washing Dhobis ; nor of the class 
calling themselves Bajdhob, who are sud generally to be engaged 
in the operation of rice cleaning. 

Mallah is again a curious instance of the cross divisions 
in which Mr. Sherring delights, three of th6^ classes given under 
the head of Kahar being again enumerated here. 

Again Lodha, Bind and Musahar, all separate tribes, are enu¬ 
merated as Nuniyas. 

The chapter on the Bhars is extremely interesting. They 
seem to have been supplanted by the Rajputs, but they are 
not eradicated as our author would lead us to suppose. There 
seems very good reason to connect them with the Raj wars, and 
tradition also allies the Cherus with them. The connecifiou of 
the trilies mentioned in the next chapter, Cherus, Tharus, Khar- 
wars, &c., with the Kols wiU probably be one of the subjects of 
Colonel Dalton’s ethnology ; and so little is at present known 
of these tribes by the general student of the people of Indi'.**., 
that we may be pardoned for passing over this part of tVne booV 
The Bawariya should, however, hav^ called up the mentiou of the 
Bauris of J^ngal, with whpm there is little reason to doubt 
they are allied. Dharkars,* merely a superior class of Dom, are 
made to include D@m under them. Bausphor . another class of ^ 
Dorns ara included both under Dbajrkar and Mehter. it is' 


curious that the authority of Elliot should not have been follow¬ 
ed here, as he is perfectly correct in separating Bela and Eaut 
from tlm ordinary Bhangi or sweeper, from w^m also the' Hari is a 
sepa^te'caste; * ■ 

V *1^ s^m to ha^ lost very little of ^eir 

^horaeter. In no way dp th^ assimilate to the people 
aioipxid though it is probably going too far to class the 

. it seems very likely that they are con^iected. 

^ Mr. Shearing iurjudes the Basis under Khatitis, 
reason impure are still by no means as low in 
has placed them. Baris and Bbanuks too 
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insiead of beiijg placed oa the lowest step of tbc^ social scale, 
should bo mentioned as generally employed as personal servants 
by respectable castes. The Baris too are often soldiers, and make 
the leaf plates from which all oastes eat. 

WeTiave entered thus minutely into the erroiip and omissions of 
the book before us, because we consider, that if with the pains he 
has evidently taken, the author had sot to work difeereutly, a very 
valuable collection of matter would have been the result. As it 
is, destitute of an index, and arranged with but little j^egard. fo 
system, the book, except an expert, is deprived of its chief value 
—that of a book of reference. Had tfie old and often published 
information anent the Vedic division of the Brahmans, and the 
tliirty-.six royal races of Rajputs been suppressed or with the 
lives of illustrious men relegated f<^another book; and bad the 
castes and clans occurring in Benares been alphabetically treated 
thfr-book would have had a value second only to that of Sir H. 
Elliot. • 

And here we would call attention to the Supplemental Glos¬ 
sary, as the form in which any information with regard to castes 
had best be published, until something like a clear view can 
be obtained of the system in its entirety. The original work, 
so far as it went, (we are talking only of the caste part) Was 
especially valuable as narrating generally only facts and seldom, 
indulging in theory. We wish we could say that Mr. Bcames haTl 
any vftiy improved it in edjling ; but in fact the book as it now 
stands bears every trace of having been very hurriedly passed 
through the press. However that may be, it stands forward as the 
model which should be followed by future contributors to a know¬ 
ledge of the subject we have treated, till such time as materials 
enough have been collected to admit of a scientific arrangement 
of any sort. 

* We trust that the Govcr&ment of India will not lose sight 
of the opportunity afforded by the dHisns returns to obtain com¬ 
plete lists of the castes of the different provinces of our Indian 
Empire. 







